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dig JTAIVACA 
— ADVERTISEMENT.” 


HAVING had occaſion lately to en- 
quire minutely into the Genealogy of 
the Family of WELsTED; I was not 4 
little aſtoniſhed to find that the Author 
of the Pieces here collected had been fo 
wantonly traduced 'in his fair fame, 
both as a Gentleman and as a Poet. 
The ridicule attached to his /zppo/ed 
<« Inſpirer *” has had the effect of a ma- 
gic ſpell, in depreſſing what to WEL- 
STED himſelf ſeems to have been mat- 
ter of little concern. The poetical 
trifles which in 17 24 he ſuperintended 
through the preſs, he tells his early 
friend the Duke of Newcaſtle, were 
ce the production of a few days out of 
«a very few years. I did not there- 
© fore,” he adds, © think it neceſſary, 
in the printing of them, to have any 
* regard to the order of time in which 
© they were written, but ſent them to 
© the preſs as they fell into my hands 


„Flow, Welſted, flow, like thine Inſpirer Beer!“ 
| , PoPE, 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

6 from among my papers, and as I 
© could get them out of the works of 
ic Authors that had publiſhed them for 
cc me.“ 

With this perfect indifference for the 
fate of his literary bantlings, we need 
not be ſurprized if ſome of the beſt 
of them were overlooked ; or that he 
never took the trouble to make a new 
arrangement, though he lived more 
than twenty years after the appearance 
of that imperfect volume. 

The Works of Mr. WELSTED are 
now brought, forward in a mode that 
will at leaft enable the Publick to form 
a judgement on their merits; and to that 


_ verdict I am content to ſubmit my Au- 


thor's literary reputation. His credit as 
a Man, which is certainly of far ſuperior 
importance, the following memorials 
endeavour to place in a proper point 
of view. 


Od. 16, 1757. on J. N. 
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ME MOITIRS of the Author — 
Apple Pye — 


4 Pen 3 by the he famous } Vi was of | 


Audenarde 

A Poem to the Memory 7 the incomparable 
Mr. John Philips 

Epiſtle to Mr. Steele, on the King's '« deeſon 
to the Crown — 

To the Counteſs of Warwick, on * Mar- 
riage with Mr. Addiſon — 

The Genius, an Ode, on Occaſion of the Dake 
of Marlborough's Apoplexy — 

Palzmon to Czlia at Bath, or the Triumvi- 
rate — 

Acon and Lavinia, a Love Tal, — 

Thyrſis and Daphne, à Tale in Imitation 
of Catullus — — 


To Zelinda, in Imitation of Catullus 


The Faultleſs Fair — — 
The Portraiture — — 
The Picture of a fine April Mornin 

To Zelinda 7 hs 4 — a — 
The Invitation, in Imitation of Horace 
Horace, Book I. Ode XIX. tranſlated 
Tibullus, Boot J. Elegy — 
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An Epiſtle, to the Dale of Chandos — 

Epigram 

Prologue, occaſioned 74 the "Weg of a che 

=. © of Shakeſpeare, 15721,” — 

Epilogue by Sir Richard Steele, 

Horace, Book IV. Ode II. — 

Epiſtle to Earl Cadogan — 

_ Smedley's Ode to Cadogan — 
Epiſtle to the late Dr: Garth, occaſioned by 
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the Duke of Marlborough's Death 87 
Prologue to Steele's Conſcious Lovers | 94 
Epilogue to the ſame p- 95 
To Mr. A. Philips, on his Tragedy of Hum- + .. 

| -phrey Dake of Glouceſter — p.96 
Verſes addreſſed to Mr. Welſted _ p. 97 
The Occaſion of LOI being bronx ll to 

Rome | P- 99 


The Deification of | Tolivs Ceſar — p. 103 
The- Reign of Auguſtus, in which Ovid | 
flouriſhed p- 107 
OlKOT PATA, a Poem to the Duke of © 
Dorſet —— p- 109 
Diſſertation, addreſſed to the Die e of New- 
caſtle, on the Pes fectian of the Engliſh 
Language, the State of Poetr) ry, fc. p. 119 
Diſceurſe to Sir Robert Wa 7 26 with Pro- 
 _ poſals for publiſhing Horace, p. 159 
Horace, Book J. Ode I. To Mr. Dodington p. 174 
Horace, Book I. Ode III. to the Yacht that 
bs to bring over the Marquis of Bland- 


| ford — — p. 178 

Horace, Book I. Ode V. — P- 180 
Horace, Book I. Ode XXII. To the Earl of - 

Pembroke — p. 182 


Epilegue to Motley's Widow Bewitched p- 185 
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An Epiſtle to Mr. A. Pope, occaſſoned by Two 

Epiſtles lately publiſhed — p- 186 
On Dulneſs and Scandal, occaſioned by the 

Charatter of Lord Timon in Mr. 

Pope's Epiſtle to the Earl of Burlington p. 196 
Of Falſe Fame, an” Epiſtle to the Earl of 

Pembroke — p · 200 
Epiſtle to Mr. Welſted, on the Death of his 

only Daugbter, 1726, by Mr. Cooke p. 207 
The DissEMBLED WANTON, à Comedy p- 209 
To the Princeſs of Wales, on the * of a 


\ Princeſs — p. 293 
\ The Summum Bonum, or Wiſeft Philoſophy p- 296 
Fragment of a Prophecy — p-· 306 
Tranſlation of Loxolxuvs on the Sublime p. 307 
Fragments of Longinus p- 391 
Some Remarks on the Engliſh Poets p- 398 


The Scheme and Conduct of Providence, from 
the Creation to the coming of the Meſſiah p. 42 5 
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The AUTHOR and his FAMILY, 


of our Poet, was elected from Weſtminſter 
chool to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1677. He 
enjoyed the rectory of Abingdon “ in Northamp- 
tonſhire from 1685 to 1692, when he reſigned that 
preferment on being preſented to the vicarage of 
St. Nicholas, at Newcaſtle upon Tyne ; where 
he was buried Nov. 15, 1694. He married Dec. 
12, 1686, Anne { the ſecond daughter of Thomas 
Staveley , Eſq; a celebrated lawyer and antiquary, 
and ſteward of the court of records at Leiceſter ; 


and by her left two ſons and a daughter. By his 


L's: ARD WELSTED, M. A. the father 


*The following extracts are taken from the pariſh re- 
giſters of Abingdon : | : | 

© 1686, Dec. 12, Rev, Leonard Welſted of Abington, 
& and Anne Staveley of Coffington, married at Abington. 

1688, June 3. Leonard the ſon of Leonard Welſted, 
rector, and of Anne his wife, was baptiſed. 

* 1689, Thomas the ſon of Leonard Welſted and Anne 
4 his wife was baptiſed. 

% 1692. Anne Welſted, daughter of Leonard Welſted, 
rector of this pariſh, and Anne his wife, chriſtened Aug. 21.” 

+ He was ſucceeded at Abingdon, in 1692, by W. Davis. 
See Bridges's Northamptonſhire, vol. I. p. 400. 

f This lady, who was baptiſed May 19, 1663, was bu- 
ried July 18, 1624. 

Of whom ſee a full account in the Hiſtory of Hinck- 
ley, p. 373. His lady, it may be proper to mention (our 
Poet's grand-mother), was one of the four daughters and 
coheireſſes of John Onebye, Eſq; of that town. 
packs $1 | la 
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laſt will, dated Nov. 7, 1694, and proved Oct. 1, 
1695, he ſays, As to my worldly eſtate, I give, 
« deviſe, and bequeath the ſame unto my three 
ce children, Leonard, Thomas, and Anne Welſted, 
& equally to be divided amongſt them, ſhare and 
& ſhare alike; and I do hereby commit the tui- 
tion, guardianſhip, and care of my ſaid children, 
& until they ſhall attain the reſpective ages of one 
c and twenty years, unto my loving brothers and 
* fiſter, Joſhua Walker, rector of Great Billing in 
« the county of Northampton; George Staveley, 
« clerk ; and Mary Brudenell, in the New-work 
4c in Leiceſter, widow; whom I make executors 
& of this my will, in truſt for my ſaid children; 
& requiring my faid executors that upon all occa- 
„ fions, and as need ſhall require, in any thing re- 
ce lating to my ſaid children and eſtate hereby be- 
* queathed them, that they do conſult with, and 

* purſue the advice of, my worthy friend Nathan 
« Wrighte, of Leiceſter, ſerjeant at law, who I 
doubt not but will be aiding and aſſiſting to my 
c ſaid executors and to my children.” ge. 


LEONARD WELSTED, the eldeſt ſon, admitted a 


King s ſcholar at Weſtminſter in 1703, was thence 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, June 12, 


1707 *. There is reaſon to think he did not re- 
main Jong at the univerſity ; as he was very young 
when he married a daughter of the famous Harry 
Purcell, Early in life he obtained a place in the 
office of one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, by the in- 
tereſt of the earl of Clare, to whom, in 1715, he 
addrefſed a ſmall poem (which Jacob calls “ a 


* © Junii 125, 1707, admiſſus Leonardus Welſted penſ. 
% annos natus 18, patre Leon. Welſted, generoſo, de 
« Abington, in agro Northampton', defuncto. In hoc 
% collegium cooptatus e ſchola regia Weſtmonaſterienſ; 
8 ſub pr A Doctore Knipe ; Magiſtro Baker 'Tut',” 

Ae College Regiſter, 
2 2 ; very 
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6 Y one”), on his being created duke of 
es Me. Welſted 1 * aps 
inted one of the clerks extraordinary to Leonard 
Smelt, Eſq; clerk of the deliveries in the office of, 
Ordnance, and conſequently had a houſe in the 
Tower of London, which he celebrates in a poem, 
inſcribed, to the duke of Dorſet, intituled, Otxo- 
iz, dated Nov. 30, 1725, lamenting the emp- 
tineſs of his cellar. I he Duke took the hint, and 
ſent him a handſome preſent of Hermitage-wine ; ; 
and this is called, in the notes on the Dunciad, © a 
poem either in praiſe of a cellar or a garret. 
Pope has in other places ſtrongly wreſted ſome 
things, even againſt his own knowledge, for the 
ſake of inſulting Welſted +, The poem itſelf, 
however, is highly characteriſtic of our author, 
and deſcriptive of his friends. In 1730 he was 
advanced in the Ordnance-office (probably through 
the intereſt of Biſhop Hoadly 2) to the office of 
clerk 


*I do not know the exact date of this eh 
It is plain that he enjoyed it in 1725; and I believe he had 
it not much ſooner, 

+ For example, Orator Henley publiſhed a piece called 
« Oratory Tranſactions,“ written by Mr. Velſede ſpelt with 
an e at the end, as an evaſion, if Mr. Welſted ſhould call 
upon him for ung his name, when he knew nothing of 
the piece ; and that Mr. Pope could not but know ; and 
yet he quotes Welſted in ſeyeral places as the author of 
Fen Orarory Tranſactions. 

t In the Letters of Eminent Perſons,” vol. III. p. 72, 
is the following from Mr. Welſted, dated from his of- 
ſice in the Tower, Jan. 18, 1530-31, expreſſive of the ut- 
moſt gratitude to Biſhop Hoadly : :—* Though 1 do not 
think it proper at this time to trouble my great Patron 
« with a letter on the ſubject we lately talked of, I cannot 


„however excuſe myſelf from letting you know the ſenſe 


** of his goodneſs to me. I do not remember, he ever re- 
e fuſed me any thing I aſked of him ; but this laſt inſtance 
00 of his fayour came unaſked, and was indeed i in itſelf, and 
= 40 in 
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clerk in ordinary; and May 18, 1731, was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſfioners for managing 
the ftate-lottery. Both theſe employments he en- 
joyed till his death, which happened 1 in the Tower, 
in 1746-7. 

By his firſt wife, Mr. Welſted had one daughter, 
who died about Auguſt 1726, at the age of eigh- 
teen, unmarried; and whoſe loſs he lamented i in 
* Hymn to the Creator; written by a Gentle- 
* man on occaſion of the Death of his only 
daughter . Mr. Cooke, the tranſlator of He- 
nod, addreſſed to him, on this melancholy event, 


% jn the manner of it, ſo generous an exertion of huma - 
© nity, that nothing can come up to it except my own 
* oratitude. I am ſcarce able, as things now are with me, 
in any way to expreſs to you what I thought or felt in that 
* favourable inſtant when I received by your hands ſo graci. 
* ous a mark of | the] lord biſhop of Salifbury's friendſhip ; 
but be aſſured, that when I recount the days of my adver. 
* fity, 1 ſhall leave that out of the number; ; and when I 
* call to mind what I moſt approve of myſelf, I ſhall dwell 
* with pleaſure on the ſentiments I then had with refpect 
to him, The happineſs he is poſſeſſed of in the conſci- 
4 ouſneſs of ſuch actions is fincere and inviolable, and the 
„% memory of them will fit ſweetly on him in extreme old 
„ age. I beg, Sir, as I doubt not you have inclination for 
„it, that you will take all opportunities to cultivate in 
* this great and good man thoſe kind diſpoſitions, of which 
« ſo lately received ſo great a proof. Occaſion may 
„ probably bring it in your way to throw out, in conver- 
1 fation, ſomewhat of more force and happineſs for ex- 
« preiing my acknowledgements, than I can ſay myſelf, 
I would fain appear to him, at leaſt, to be of a fincere 
and grateful ſpirit; and nothing would go nearer me 
than to be thought either not to ſee when I met with 
* handſome and kind uſage, or not to bave a heart that 
* was duly affected with it. I am, &c. 
5 „ LroxAA D WaTs TED.“ 
* Publiſhed by J. Walthoe, Dec. 5, 1726, price 6d, Of 
this poem I have not been able to meet with a copy. 


the 
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the following epiſtle, accompanied with a poem 
inſerted in the preſent volume, p. 207. 
© DEA Sir, Sept. 27; 1726. 

J perceive you are ſtill obſtinate in your grief 
& for the death of your daughter: a crime, I can 
s never pardon in you; and a misfortune, | can 
&© never enough regret, to myſelf, While you are 
« Javiſh in your lamentations for the dead; for 
ec the dead, who is inſenſible of all your woes, who 
c is beyond the reach of the calamities we are ſub- 
« ject to; you make the living mourn: What 
4 * comfort can I propoſe to you, otherwiſe than to 
4 4% adviſe you to make uſe of, what you are always 
- „ maſter of, Reaſon ; the ſovereign remedy, to 
tc which we muſt all apply in the hour of diſtreſs? 
* But, methinks, you anſwer, there was not an 
© hour of the day that was not full of ſome pleaſ- 
© ing action of my child; an action peculiar to 
« each hour; ſo that every hour paints her in 
% your mind, I grant you all: the moſt tender 
images which can be formed! But thoſe are 
* excuſes only fit for weak and vulgar minds; for 
„men who have nothing ſuperior to their paſſions. 
% Livia was inconſolable for the death of Druſus ; 
“but Livia was a woman, without the aid of phi- 
© loſophy. How did Cato bear the loſs of his 
« fon, and Brutus that of his wife? They were 
© men of exalted ſouls, like you; like them ſhould 
© you bear the common accidents of life. Cato 
* ſhed a tear, and then again was Cato; in thatyee 
Cato ſuperior to you: Brutus ſhed none; in 
*© that is Brutus ſuperior to Cato. Let me prevail 
on you to read that ſcene of Shakeſpeare, in Julius 
% Czfar, where Brutus receives the news of his 
« wite's death; I am ſure you will approve of 
* both the Hero and the Poet. What lectures 
4 could I give you from your darling Claſſics 
« How redundant is your favourite Horace with 
ce t!.ofe 
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* thoſe wiſe and wholeſome leſſons; at the ſame 
« time ſhewing the neceſſity of death, and the 
« folly of exceſſive grief! Miſtake me not in what 
* I have hitherto faid, nor think I have been 
« ſpeaking againſt the workings of nature. I am 
« {enfible they will have their vent; and I can 
© weep an hour, or a day; but more would be 
« offenſive to myſelf : and doubtleſs the Stoicks 1 
e before mentioned had theſe workings, at the 
« ſame time they had a greater ſtrength of ſpirits 
* than ordinary to ſuppreſs them. I have nothing 
&© more to add, than to beg you would eſteem the 
<« incloſed copy of verſes as a token of my ſincere 
ts reſpect; and to believe me, dear Sir, your moſt 
& faithful friend, and humble ſervant, 
+ THOMas Cookk.“ 
Mr. Welſted's ſecond wife, Anna. Maria, a re- 
markable beauty, and the ZELiNDA of his poems, 
was fiſter to Sir Hoveden Walker, and to Dr. 
George Walker the defender of Londonderry *. 
She ſurvived him but a few months. 
Thomas Welſted, the poet's only brother, who 
married Alice Throne +, widow, was buried in the 
church 


* Dr. Walker, rector of Donoghmoore, in the county of 


Tyrone, and governor of Derry, publiſhed “ A true Ac- 


% count of the Siege of Londonderry, 1689,” 4to. By this 


gallant atchievement, for which he received a letter of 


thanks from King William, he acquired ſuch a military 


"taſte, that he ſacrificed his life at the battle of the Boyne. 


It was thought that, had he lived, he would have beerr pro- 
moted to the ſee of Derry, vacant by the death of Biſhop 
Hopkins three days before. The late Dr. Brown, who did 
all he could to reform and revive us, republiſhed his ac- 
count of this liege, Lond. 1758, 8vo, as an uſeful leſſon 
© to the preſent times, with a prefatory addreſs to the 


x public.” See Britiſh Topography, vol. II. p. 807, 808. 


+ + A native of Ireland, and daughter of Edward Cloyne 
(v ho was buried at St, Martin's, Leiceſter, April 26, 1713, 
aged 
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church of St. Mary, at Leiceſter, May 2, 1713 *. 


Their ſiſter Anne, to whom adminiſtration of 
the Poet's effects was granted Nov: 1747, died 
Oct. 9, 1757; and was buried at Halloughton in 
Leiceſterſhire, where the following epitaph pte- 
ſerves her memory T : 


ANNE daughter of 
the Rev. LEONARD WELSTED, 
late vicar of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, having lived in this pariſh 
the laſt 20 years of her life, 
in exemplary piety and charity, 
and a moſt intimate friendſhip 
with EL1ZaBETH widow 
of the Rev. 
BexJamin Bewicks T, 
defired to reſt here—-with 
her—in the hope of 
a joyful reſurrection through 


aged 64). By Mr. Thomas Welſted ſhe had an only 
daughter, Mary, baptiſed Jan, 3, 1711; married Jan. 5, 
1732, to Edmund Baſſet, ſon of Henry Baſſet, of Blaby, in 
the county of Leiceſter ; buried Jan. 5, 1733, Her huſband 
(who had afterwards a ſecond wife, and two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Eleanor) was buried Dec. 19, 1766. Their 
daughter, Mary-Welſted Bafſet, baptiſed Jan. 5, 1733, was 
married, Feb, 4, 1759, to Mr. Joſeph Moor of Syſton, by 
whom ſhe has three ſons and five daughters,—The widow 
of Mr. Thomas Welſted had afterwards (April 18, 1714) 
a third huſband, John King, ſenior, She died Jan. 26, 1753; 
and her huſband on the 11th of October following. 
 * Adminiſtration to his effects, with a will annexed, was 
granted at Leiceſter, 1714. | 
+ Her will was proved in the Archdeacon's court at Lei- 
ceſter. | 
I The Rev, Mr, Bewicke, rector of Halloughton, died, 
aged upwards of 70, Aug. 21, 1730. His eſtate, which was 
conſiderable, deſcended to his nephew Mr, Calverley. 
Bewicke, a Portugal merchant in London, | 
Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chrift ; and 
in that hope departed, 
| Oct. 9, 1757, aged 63.“ ; 
Whilſt yet a boy at Weſtminſter, Mr. Welſted 
wrote the celebrated little poem, called © Apple 
= Pye *,“ which was univerſally attributed to Dr. 
King of the Commons, and as ſuch has been by 
miſtake incorporated in the laſt edition of that 
facetious Author's Works. | 
In 1709 he publiſhed © A Poem occafioned by 
ce the late famous Victory of Audenarde ; humbly 
& inſcribed to the Hon. Robert Harley,” folio; and 
addreſſed ſome lines to the Karl of Mulgrave, in 
his © Effay on Poetry,” which Jacob mentions, 
but I have not been able to meet with. In 1710 
he publiſhed “ A Poem to the Memory of the 
„ incomparable Mr. Philips, humbly inſcribed to 
* the Rignt Hon. Henry St. John ;” folio. 

In 1712 he was editor of The Works of Di- 
&© ony ſius Longinus on the Sublime ; or a Trea- 

„„ 55 41 44 tiſe 

* Theſe verſes, written, as Welſted tells us, while he 
was at ſchool, or very ſoon after, „were not inſerted in 
« the Collection of his Poems out of any fondneſs for that 
« triviat part of Poetry, but merely becauſe they had the 
fortune to be liked, and had by miſtake been attributed 
«'to another perſon ; a piece of good luck (adds Welſted) 
1% never much envied him.“ Preface, p. Ixiii. 

'+ It is not at all ſurprizing that this edition ſhould never 
have been ſeen by the learned Dean of Cheſter; who 
gravely. tells his readers, that he had finiſhed his own 
0 tranflation before he knew of any prior attempt to make 
„% Longinus ſpeak Engliſh;” that “ the firſt tranſlation he 
© met with was publiſhed by Mr. Welſted in 1724; and 
that “ he was much ſurprized, upon a peruſal, to find it 
only Boileau's tranſlation miſrepreſented and mangled ; 
for every beauty is impaired, if not totally effaced, and 
« every error moſt injudiciouſly preſerved.” This candid 


declaration of Dr. Smith is followed by an acknowledge- 
| | | ment, 


2. 


2 
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ce tiſe concerning the Sovereign Perfection of 
0 Writing; tranſlated from the Greek; with ſome 
« Remarks on the Engliſh Poets,” gvo; inſcribed, 
in a handſome dedication, to that noble Patron of 
literature, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Lord Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 

In the beginning of the year 1714 he attempted 
an imitation of Horace, Book I. Ode XV. ad- 
drefled to Mr. Steele, under the title of A Pro- 
e phecy.” A fragment of this little piece is pre- 
ſerved, in p. 306, from Boyer's ** Political State.“ 
The Ode itſelf, after diligent enquiry, I cannot 
find. It was afterward again imitated by Tickell, 
in “ The Prophecy of Nereus.” 

In 1714 alſo Welſted publiſhed © An Epiſtle to 
«© Mr. Steele, on the Acceſſion of King George.” 

He addreſſed a poem, in 1716, to the Counteſs 
of Warwick, on her Marriage with Mr. Addiſon. 

In 1717 he wrote “ The Genius, on Occafion 
© of the Duke of Marlborough's Apoplexy * ;” 
an Ode much commended by Steele, and ſo gene- 
rally admired as to be attributed to Addiſon. 

In the fame year Mr. Welfled publiſhed “ The 
6 Triumvirate, or a Letter in verſe from Palemon 
© to Celia from Bath,” which was a dircct ſatire 
on © Three Hours after Marriage,” the unſucceſs- 
ful dramatic attempt of Gay, Arbuthnot, and Pope. 
This was an inexpiable offence + with the Bard of 

Twit'nam; 


ment, that he had ſince accidentally met with two other ver- 
ſions; one by J. Hall, Eſq; 1652; the other, anonymous, 
at Oxford, 1698. 
-* See hereafter, p. 33, 34, A curious correſpondence be- 
tween Mr. Hughes aud Earl Cowper, occafioned by this Ode. 
+ In the © Letters of eminent Perſons,” Mr. Duncombe 
obſerves, ** If Mr. Welited had written nothing elſe, or at 
© leaſt if he had not offended Mr. Pope by his Triumvi- 
„ rate, he would ſcarcely have been pilloried in * The 
= Dunciad.” lt was to this poem, rather than to the 
** One Epiſtle to Mr, ys that a polite alluſion is made in 
the 
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Twit'nam ; who took his revenge by giving Wel? 


ſted a conſpicuous niche in © The Dunciad “.“ 
Speaking of the dull lordly Patron, on whom 


„With ready quills the dedicators wait,” 
we ſays, 


1% JYelfted his mouth with claſſic flattery opes, 

* And the puff'd Orator burſts out in tropes. 

«« But Oldmixon the Poet's healing balm 

«« Strives to extract from his ſoft, giving palm; 

« Unlucky Oldmixon ! thy lordly maſter 

«© The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the 
« faſter +.” Book II. ver. 197. ed. 1729. 

And 


the Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, ” publiſhed in Jan. 1735-6. 
« Full ten years flander'd, did he once reply? | 
« Three thouſand ſuns went down on Welſted's lye.“ 

It was ſo long,” adds the note, “after many libels be- 
& fore the Author of the Dunciad publiſhed that poem, till 
* when, he never writ a word in anſwer to the many ſcur- 
*« rilities and falſehoods concerning him.“ —Again, ** Thie 
c man{Welſted] had the impudence to tell in print, that 
& Mr. P. had occaſioned a Lady's death, and to name a 
«© perſon he never heard of. He alſo publiſhed that he li- 
© beled the Duke of Chandos; with whom (it was added) 
© that he had lived in familiarity, and received from him a 
1 preſent of five hundred pounds: the falſehood of both 
« which is known to his Grace. Mr, P. never received any 
% preſent, farther than the ſubſcription for Homer, from 
* him, or from Any great Man whatſoever.” PorE.— The 
circumſtance of the lady's death,” (ſee p. 198), did not 
appear till two years after the provocation given in the 
Dunciad, How far the inſinuation might be grounded, I 
confeſs myſelf unable to develope.—Oa the preſent from 
the Duke of Chandos, I ſhall leave a much abler adyo- 

cate to ſpeak. See p. xxvili. 

* Welſted, in his turn, retorted in ſeveral of the ſquibs 
which ſpeedily followed the publication of © The Dunciad,” 
See p. xxvii. 

+ To ſhew the verſatility of Pope, take the lines as dif- 
ferently applied in later editions: 

** Bentley his mouth with clafhe flattery opes, 

„And the puff*d orator burits out in tropes. | 

« But 
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And after plunging Concannen to the bottom of 
that ſable ſtream, where 


ce Th? unconſcious flood ſleeps o'er him like a lake,” 


he adds, 


Not Welſted ſo: drawn endlong by his ſcull, 

« Furious he finks, precipitately dull. 

„Whirlpools and ftorms his circling arm inveſt, 

« With all the might of gravitation bleſt. 

No crab more Be in the dirty dance, 

© Downward to climb, and backward to advance. 

« He brings up half the bottom on his head, 

© And boldly claims the Journals and the Lead “.“ 
Book II. ver. 293. ed. 1729. 


Again, Book III. 173. ed. 1720 (ver. 170. ed. 
223 1779) he thus parodies a paſſage in Den- 
am's “ Cooper's Hill:“ 


« Flow, Welſled, flow ! like thine inſpirer, beer; 

«© Though ſtale, not ripe; though thin, yet 
©« never clear; 

So ſweetly mawkiſh, and ſo ſmoothly dull; 

50 _— not ſtrong; o'erflowing, though not 
& full.“ 


% But Melſted moſt the Poet's healing balm 

« Srrives to extract from his ſoft giving palm; 

„ Unhappy Welſted ! thy unfeeling maſter, 

«The more thou tickle, gripes his fiſt the faſter.” 

Book II. 205. ed 1779. 

* © The ſtrength of the metaphors in this paſſage is to 
« expreſs the great ſcurrility and fury of this writer, which 
may be ſeen one day in a piece of his, called (as I think) 
* Labeo +,” Pore, — This paſſage in Pope's note, and the 
eight lines of poetry which it ſerved to illuſtrate, were fo 
injurious, that Pope himſelf appears to have been aſhamed, 
and omitted them in ſubſequent editions, 


+ Q. To what does this allude ? Mr. Cooke, in one of his Epiſfles, 
June 1726, obſerves of England, that, 
as at once the fertile country breeds 


« The golden harveſt, and the rankeſt weeds; 
« Among the Britiſh Sons of Verſe we find 
In Pope a Bavius and a Labes joinꝰd.“ 
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In the Notes on the above curious extracts, it 
is ſaid, He writ other things which we cannot 
* remember. Smedley, in his Metamorphoſis of 
5 Scriblerus, mentions one, the Hymn of a Gen- 
e tleman to his Creator : and there was another 
ein praiſe either of a Cellar or of a Garret. 
„L. W. characteriſed in the II: Bab, or the Art 
* of Sinking, as a Didapper *, and after as an 
« Fel &, is ſaid to be this perſon, by Dennis, Daily 
Journal of May 11, 1728. He was charac- 
& terized under the title of another animal, a 
Mole, by the author of the enſuing ſimile, which 
* was handed about at the ſame time: 


% Dear Welſted, mark, in dirty hole, 
That painful animal, a Mole: 
* Above ground never born to grow z 


* What mighty ſtir it keeps below! 


* ©« Didappers are authors that keep themſelves long out 

* of fight, under water, and come up now and then, where 
vou leaſt expected them.“ L. V. G. D. Eſq; Sir V. TY. — 
* The Zelt are obſcure authors, that wrap themſelves up in 
© their own mud, but are mighty nimble and pert. L. V. 
% L. T. P. M. General C.“ I have given the above extracts 
from Martinus Scriblerus, Chap. VI. to ſhew that Welſted 
was at leaſt abuſed in good company; with George Do- 
dington, Sir W. Young, &c.— In the eleventh chapter of 
© The Art of finking in Poetry,“ the following couplet is 
quoted from Welſted's ** Acon and Lavinia,” as an example 
of the Paranomaſia, or Pun : 

* Behold the virgin lye 

* Naked, and only cover'd by the fly.” 
To which,” ſays Scriblerus, © thou may'ſt add, 


& To ſee her beauties no man needs to ſtoop, 
© She has the whole horizon for her hoop.” 


Behold the fidelity of this quotation! The couplet, 
as it really ſtands in Welſted, both in the original Free- 
thinker, and in the re-publiſhed volume, 1724, is, 


6c who ſaw her, with familiar eyes, 
« Aſleep, and only cover'd with the ſkies.“ See p. 52. 
| A cc 10 
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« To make a Mole-hill all his ftrife ! 
« It digs, pokes, undermines for life, 
How proud a little dirt to ſpread ; 
« Conſcious of nothing o'er its head 
4 Till, labouring on for want of eyes, 
* It blunders into light, and dies.” 


« But (to be impartial) add the following cha- 
* racter of him. Mr. Welſted had, in his youth, 
i raiſed ſo great expectations of his future genius, 
cc that there was a kind of ſtruggle between the 
de two univerſities, which ſhould have the honour 
< of his education“. To compound this, he 
« (civilly) became a member of both, and, after 
< having paſſed ſome time at the one, he removed 
ce to the other. From thence he returned to town, 
« where he became the darling expectation of all 
the pohte writers, whoſe encouragement he ac- 
« knowledged in his occaſional poems, in a man- 
« ner that will make no ſmall part of the fame of 
& his protectors. It alſo appears from his works, 
ce that he was happy in the patronage of the moſt 
&« illuſtrious characters of the preſent age. En- 
« couraged by ſuch a combination in his favour, 
he publiſhed a book of poems, ſome in the Ovi- 
« dian, ſogie in the Horatian. manner; in both 
« which the moſt exquiſite judges pronounced 
« he even rivaled his maſters. His love-verſes 
have reſcued that way of writing from contempr. 
In tranſlations he has given us the very ſoul and 
& ſpirit of his author. His ode, his epiſtle, his 
&« yerſes, his love-tales, all are the moſt perfect 
e things in all poetry, WerLsreD of himſelf, 
Characters of the Times, 1728, 8vo, p. 23, 24. 
It ſhould-not be forgot for his honour, that he 


* This is in ſome degree the caſe with every decent 
ſcholar at Weſtminſter ; it being an equal chance whether 
he goes to Trinity College, Cambridge, or to Chriſt 
Church, Oxford. 


b 3 CC received 


— 


gence, and, by making him truſt ſolely to nature, 


| | myo now living recollects hearing of Welſted's 


ginal letter of Steele, that the ſum with which he is thus 
Teproached was received by him as an official man, ſo far 
back as the 15th of Auguſt, 1715, and was actually iſſued 
to his Lady, 1787, p. 118; compared with the“ Report 
vol. XXIV. p. 328; where the ſum is ſaid to be iſſued to 


Appendix to the Report of the Secret Committee of the 


expended by Sir Robert Walpole, among other articles, 
there is one for ſpecial iervices ; in which is the follow'ng 


for Richard Steele, and paid it to him; 
which is now abundantly confirmed by the un{uſpicious teſ- 
, fimeny of Steele himſelf. | 


13 
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cc received at one time the ſum of five hundred 
* pounds * for ſecret ſervice, among the other 
* excellent authors hired to write anonymouſly 
ff for the miniſtry. See Report of the Secret 
Committee, &c. in 1742 

If this pleaſant repreſentation of our author's abi. 
lities were juſt, it would ſeem no wonder if the two 
univerſities thould ſtrive with each other for the 
honour of his education, Our author, however, 
does not appear to have been a mean poet : he had 
certainly from nature a good genius; but, after he 
came to town, became a votary to pleaſure ; and 3 
the applaules of his triends, which taught him to Y 
overvalue his talents, perhaps flackened his dili- 
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—_— the aſſiſtance of art. 
t may not be impertinent to obſerve, that a 


fame as a cheſs- player at the Temple coffee- houſe. 
* A groſs miſrepreſentation. He certainly received 5001. 


But, fortunately for his reputation, thus infamouſly and in- 
juriouſly branded, it is proved beyond a doubt, by an ori- 


for the uſe of Sir Richard Steele. See Steele's “ Letters 
« of the Secret Committee” in the Houſe of Commons, 
Leonard Welited, Gent, for ſpecial ſervice.“ In the 
Houſe of Commons in 1741 ard 1742, in a table of money 
article: Aug. 27, 1715, 5ool. to Leonard Welſted, Gent,” 
But this gentleman ſome years afterwards declared, to Mr. 


Walthoe, an alderman of St. Albans, „that he rectived it 
” a declaration 


From 


* 
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From 1718 to 1721 he was a coadjutor of Am- 
broſe Philips, Dr. Boulter, lord chancellor Weſt of 
Ireland, the Rev. Gilbert Burnet, and the Rev. 
Henry Stevens, in a periodical paper called 
« The Free-thinker.” Five poems of bis, which 
originally appeared in that work, among which his 
9 E Tale“ of Acon and Lavinia“ ſtands fore- 
moſt in rank and merit, are particularly pointed 
out by A. Philips + ; who tells us, his friend was 
then engaged in a tranſlation of Tibullus ?, of 
which a ſpecimen was printed in the Free-thinker. 

Another Elegy from Tibullus, Book III. iii. is 
given in p. 553 and two more poems by our Au- 


* Tt will ſcarcely be deemed poetical hereſy when I 
venture to aſſert, that to this“ Love Tale“ Thomſon was 
indebted for more than accidental hints in his beautiful 
epiſode of Palemon and Lavinia.—The names were evi- 
dently ſuggeſted from a ſight of ©* Palzmon and Czlia,” 
and ““ Acon and Lavinia ;” and even Mcafto ſeems to have 
taken riſe from Acorn, This reſemblance might have paſſed 
for accidental, had not many internal marks confirmed the 
conjecture, Not to multiply inſtances, which thoſe who 
think it worth while will eafily diſcover for themſelves ; I 
ſhall only remark, that the limbs of Lavinia's Welſted are 
© unveil'd ;” 

* She boaſts more envy'd graces unadorn' di 
As lilies, clos*d in cryſtal, court the fight, 
With a new luſtre, and a purer white,” 

The“ poliſhed limbs” of Thomſon's Lavinia are 

« Veil d in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 

„ Beyond the pomp of dreſs ; for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
gut is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt,” 
* Her form.. . . . unſtain'd and pure, 
As is the lily on the mountain ſnow,” 

+ See hereafter, pp. 45. 60. 64. 69. 72. 

This tranſlation never appeared. Mr, Welſted indeed 
appears ſoon to have dropt all thoughts of it, if we may 
judge by the quotation from the Free-thinker of Oct. 23, 
1719. See hereafter, p. 69. 8 

b 4 thor 
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thor originally . appeared in the Free-thinker 
a Tranflation of Horace Book I. Ode XIX. June 
29, 1719; and a Song, Dec. 25, 1719. | 

Another Ode of Horace (Book IV. Ode IL.) 
June 12, 1721, I have ventured, p. 81, to aſcribe 
to him on conjecture, 

Mr. Welſted publiſhed a poetical Epiſtle to the 
Duke of Chandos, 1719. 

Sir Richard Steele was indebted to him for both 
the Prologue and Epilogue to © The Conſcious 
« Lovers,” 1721; and Mr. A. Philips, the ſame 
year, for a complimentary pocm on his tragedy of 2 
% Humfrey Duke of Glouceſter.“ 7 

In 1722 he wrote “ An Epiſtle to the late Dr. A 
* Garth,” on the Death of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough; and an Ode to Earl Cadogan, which was 7 
highly extolled by Dean Smedley, in an Ode which 1 
he himſelf addreſſed to the ſame noble Peer 1 

“So great a theme, ſo new a ſong, 
* To Welſted only does belong; 
& Like Ovid ſoft is he, like F laccus ſtrong “.“ 


In 1724 he publiſhed an octavo volume, dedi- 
cated to his 5 — ſriend and patron the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, under the title of“ Epiſtles, Odes, &c. 
« written on ſeveral Subjects; with a Tranſlation 
« of Longinus's Treatiſe on the Sublime. To 
ce which is prefixed a Diſſertation concerning the 
c Perfection of the Engliſh Language, the State 
6 of Poetry, &c.“ The poems were re- printed, 
without Longinus, in 12mo, 1725; and produced, 
in the December of that year, The Preſent State 
* of Poctry, a Satire,” addreſſed to a Friend, and 
dedicated to Mr, Welſted; a pamphlet of which 
I have not ſeen more than the title. 

Mr. Welſted afterward publiſhed, Feb. 17, 
1725-6, “ An Ode to the Right Hon. Lieutenant 


* See the whole Ode p. 84. 
. ; &« General 
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& General Wade, on his diſarming the Highlands; 
© jmitated from Horace; to which is added, the 
« Fourth Ode, tranſlated from the Fourth Book 
of the ſame Author 3” which is among the de- 
derata * of the preſent edition. 

He wrote the Epilogue to Southerne's © Money's 
<« the Miſtreſs,” 1726; and in December that year 
« The Diſſembled Wanton ; or, My Son get Mo- 
© ney +,” a Comedy, inſcribed to the Hon. George 
Dodington. 


In 


0 ſupply this in ſome degree, I ſhall add an in- 
ſcription placed on a noble bridge built by the Marſhal in 
1733, when the army under his command made the roads 
through the Highlands. At the foot of the bridge are 
four pyramids ; on the middle of the parapet four obeliſks 
on pedeſtals; and the road over it is handſomely paved in 
figures: 

«© Mirare 
Hanc viam militarem 
Ultra Romanos terminos 
M. Paſſuum CCL hac illac 
Extenſam, 
Teſquis & paludibus inſultantem, 
Per montes rupeſque pate factam, 
, Et indignanti Tavo 
Ut cernis inſtratam. 
Opus hoc arduum ſua ſolertia 
Et decennati militum opera 
A, Er. Xnæ 1733 poſuit G. Wade, 
Copiarum in Scotia Præfectus. 
Ecce quantum valeant 
Regis GeorGrr II. Auſpicia.“ 


+ Of this dramatic performance, a very able judge ſays, 
it is an entertaining comedy, and met with tolerable fue 
* ceſs; but 'tis probable it might have found a-more wel- 
* come reception, had it not unfortunately made its ap- 
© pearance juſt at the time when the town was big with 
*- expectation of Smyth's Rival Modes, and therefore 
paid the leſs attention to any other new piece.” Bio- 
"Sophia Dramatica, vol, II. p. 88,—-It has been ingeniouſly 
« conjectured, 
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In 1727 he publiſhed © A Diſcourſe to the 
« Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole. To 
* which are annexed, Propoſals for tranſlating the 
& whole Works of Horace “; with a Specimen - 

cc the 


© conjectured, by the Annotator on the TATLEr (vol. V. 
P: 103, ed. 1786), that it is to this performance Steele al- 

udes, when he ſays, N' 182, | have at preſent under my 
©« tutelage a young Poet, who, I deſign, ſhall entertain the 


4 town this winter. And as he does me the honour to let 


© me ſee his comedy as he writes it, I ſhall endeavour to 
“% make the parts fit the geniuſes of the ſeveral actors, as 
& exactly as their habits can their bodies, The drama at 
4 preſent has only the outlines drawn. There are, I find. 
«© to be in it all the reverend offices of life (ſuch as regard 
&« to parents, huſbands, and honourable lovers) preſerved 
« with the utmoſt care; and at the ſame time that agree- 
& ableneſs of behaviour, with the intermixture of pleaſing 
, paſſions which ariſe from ianocence and virtue, inter- 
© ſperſed in ſuch a manner, as that to be charming and 
* agreeable ſhall appear the natural conſequence of being 
« virtuous,” It is true, this friendly announce is ſomewhat 
premature, as the comedy was not printed till 1726; but 
it may be added, in confirmation of the above conjecture, 
that it was probably ated ſome time before it was pub- 
liſhed, It came out at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and Mr. Quin performed the principal character. In the 
prologue, which was written by a Gentleman of the Temple, 
and ipoken by Mr. Ryan, it is ſaid, 

% Our Author, though a ſtranger on the Stage, 

% Has, by his various Muſe, enrich'd the age: 

4% All that are born to Taſte (thoſe all, how few !) 

In his terſe lines the Brizi/h Horace view. 

Great though he be, he comes with reverence here, 

« His entrance, long delay d, avows his fear.“ 

The epilogue, written by Mr. Molloy, was ſpoken by 


Mrs. Younger, 


Another imitator of Horace, Book IV. Ode VIII. (in the 
London Journal, Nov. 19, 1726) ſays, „I would not be 


© thought to ſet myſelf in competition with Mr. Welſted, 


©« who has promiſed to give us a tranſlation (and by the 
% ſpecimens he has publiſhed we may believe it will be a 


7 | «© very 
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& the Performance,” 4to. The plan projected 
was, to print a tranſlation of the whole Works of 
Horace in verſe, with notes, and a new edition of 
the Latin, in i:ve volumes 4to, at the price of five 
guineas, two to be paid at ſubſcribing, a third on 
the delivery of two volumes, and the remainder 
on finiſhing the work. I need not add, that 
the project proyed abortive, The Odes given as 
ſpecimens were, Book |. Ode I. addreſſed to 
Mr. Dodington ; Ode III to the Yacht that is to 
bring over the Marquis of Blandford ; Ode V. and 
Ode XXII. addreſſed to the Earl of Pembroke. 
Theſe ſeveral tranſlations are, in Mr, Welſted's 
pamphlet, reſpectively contraſted by thoſe of 
Creech, Dryden, Milton, and Roſcommon. 

Two of Mr. Welſted's productions are ſet to 
muſic in“ The Muſical Miſcellany, 1729,” 6 vols. 
8vo; one in vol. I. p. 18. © While in the bower, 
with beauty bleſt,” &c. And another in vol. IV. 
p- 17, The Genius,” &c, (See p. 33.) 

In 1730 he wrote the Epilogue to Mottley's 
% Widow bewitched ;” and in that year joined his 
friend Moore Smythe in * One Epiſtle to Mr. 
fs Pope *, occafioned by Two Epiſtles lately pub- 
* liſhed,” This was prefaced by a ſpirited intro- 
duction, in which ſome account is given of © the 
* original deſign of the Dunciad, and the real 
" reaſon for its productions.“ This Epiſtle exaſ- 


very good one) of the Odes of this Author, Give me 
* leave, from a right notion of that Gentleman's great abi- 
$* lities, to apply to him the following verſes of Lucretius : 
Non ita certandi cupidus, ſed propter amorem 
„ Quod te imitare aveo 
And to check myſelf, with conſidering what Statius ſays 
with regard to Virgil: | 
„ Neque tu divinam Eneida tenta, 
gad longa ſequere, & veſtigia ſemper adora,” 
* See Þ» xvli. 


perated 
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2 Pope to the higheſt degree; and it was 
ollowed in 1732 by another, not leſs ſevere, inti- 
tuled, Of Dulneſs and Scandal, occaſioned by 
& the Character of Lord Timon * in Mr. Pope's 
„ Epiſtle to the Earl of Burlington.“ 

In the ſame year, 1732, appeared his poem, Of 
« Falfe Fame, an Epiſtle to the Earl of Pembroke.” 

In 1736 he gave the world a treatiſe, which 
ſhewed him to be at leaſt a ſerious enquirer after 
truth, It was addreſſed to his noble friend the 
Duke of Chandos, and intituled, The Scheme 
* and Conduct of Providence, from the Creation 


* © By Timon he was 3 ſuppoſed, and by the 

„ Earl of Burlington, to whom the poem is addreſſed, was 
© privately ſaid, to mean the Duke of Chandos; a man 
% perhaps too much delighted with pomp and ſhow, but of 
_ << a temper kind and beneficent, and who had couſequently 
«the voice of the publick in his favour, A violent outcry 
© was therefore raiſed againſt the ingratitude and treachery 
« of Pope, who was ſaid to have been indebted to the pa- 
* tronage of Chandos for a preſent of a thouſand pounds, 
<« and who gained the opportunity of inſulting him by the 
4 kindneſs of his invitation. The receipt of the thouſand 
% pounds Pope publicly denied; but from the reproach 
* which the attack on a character ſo-amiable brought upon 
£ him, he tried all means of eſcaping. The name of Cle- 
4% land was again + employed in an apology, by which no 
46 man was ſatisfied ; and he was at laſt reduced to ſhelter 
*« his temerity behind diſſimulation, and endeavour to make 
© that diſbelieved which he never had confidence openly to 
% deny. He wrote an exculpatory letter to the Duke, 
<< which was anſwered with great magnanimity, as by a 
4 man who accepted his excite without believing his pro- 
- 6 feſſions. He ſaid, that to have ridiculed his taſte, or his 
&« buildings, had been an indifferent action in another man; 
& but that in Pope, after the reciprocal kindneſs that had 
4% been exchanged between them, it had been leſs eaſily 
t excuſed,” Dr. Jonxsox. 


+ As it had been before in an apologetical letter, prefixed tothe Duns 
cad, by Cleland, but ſuppoſed to hate been written by Pope. 
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« to the Coming of the Meſſiah; or, an Enquiry 
« ;nto the Reaſons of the Divine Diſpenſations in 
« that Petiod, 8vo. In this work, among other 
things, are particularly confidered, the State of 
Man after the Fall, and till the Deluge. The Ne- 
ceſſity of the immediate Diſperſion of Mankind, 
and Confuſion of Languages. The Reaſons for 
raiſing and ſeparating a particular People from the 
reſt of the World, with the ſtupendous Steps and 
Procedures preparatory to it. The Nature and 
End of the Miracles, wrought in Agypt ; as well 
thoſe of the Agyptian Enchanters, as thoſe of 
Moſes. The general Grounds and Reaſons of the 
Jewiſh Rites and Inſtitutions. The true Purport 
and Intendment of the Denuntiation in the ſecond 
Commandment, or of God's viſiting the Sins of 
the Fathers on the Children. The Force and 
Foundation of Porphyry's Objection, with reſpect 
to the Time of Meſah's Appearance. 

In 1737, he again invoked the Muſes, in“ A 
Poem to the Princeſs of Wales, on the Birth of 
* a Princeſs;” and in 1741 publiſhed his laſt 
known production, The Summum Bonun, or 


« Wiſeſt Philoſophy, an Epiſtle to a Friend.“ 


Mr. Welſted was in habits of intimacy with 
Anthony Hammond, Theobald, Moore, and 
Cooke. The latter of theſe, in an Epiſtle to Mr. 
Moore, obſerves that | 


© he has hours of bliſs, 
& In which he more than ſeems to live, 
Where Welſted, envy'd Bard divine, 
% And Hammond gladdening as the day, 
(Long may they live, thy friends and mine!) 
« Confpire to chaſe the clouds away.” 
And in his “Battle of the Poets,” he makes 
him one of the principal heroes, and even an over- 
match tor Pope: 
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& Foremoſt of this harmonious band is ſeen 
c A Chief at once adventurous and ſerene; 
Firm as his ſhield the Roman Swan appears, 
Horace bright ſhining through a length of years, 
« And there Lavinia by her dream betray'd, 
«© And Acon ſmiling on the bluſhing maid : 
« Longinus there extends the laurel bough, 
& And with the ivy crowns the Critic's brow, 
Thus arm'd the Bard advanc'd in heart ſincere, 
« Welſted to Phoebus and the Muſes dear.” 


After conducting his Favourite ſafely through 
the © barbarous numbers,” and the ** treacherous 
« throng,” who“ conſpired his fall,” he prophe- 
tically bids him, 

«© With patience wait the day when thou ſhalt 

„ ſhine, 


ce In thy meridian glory, all divine!“ 


The two following Epitaphs, on the maternal 

dfather and great-grandfather * of our Author, 

th men of diſtinguiſhed eminence in their day, 

will be no improper appendage to the Life of 
WELSTED. 


® See p. ix, 


In 
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In the church of St. Mary at Leiceſter, on the 
ſouth wall, near the altar, on a tablet of white 
marble, is this inſcription : 


% Near this place is interred the body 
of TroMAs STAVELEY, Eſq. 
who, having faithfully ſerved God, 
his King, and Country, many years, 
departed this life the 2d of January, 1683, 
in the 57th year of his age. 
He had iſſue, by Mary his wife, 
who was the fourth daughter of John Oneby, Eſq; 
three ſons and four daughters,” 


. 


On a monument in the chancel of Hinckley 
church, adorned with painted buſts of Mr. Oxx- 


BYE, his lady, and five children, in the habits of 
the time: 


Nie jacet Jounaxxxs OxEINV Ar, Jus, 
Præcipuum ipſe 
(ſiqua gratis, ſiqua virtuti pyramis debetur) 
ſuiipſius monumentum. 
Conjugem duxit Emmettam Humfredi Byard Gen. um; 
Ex qua quinque liberos ſuſcepit; 
Eliz abetham, Dorotheam, Emmettam, Mariam, 
& Johannem filium unicum. 

Elizabetham matrimonio junxit Benjamino King, Gen. 
Dorotheam Ezekieli Wright, S. T. B. 
Emmettam Richardo Maſon, M. D. 

& Mariam Thomæ Staveley Jo, 
( pulchro forte conſilio ;) 
quippe qui primus artes in ſe omnes, dein in natis maritavit. 
Johannes denique Mabellæ 
ex illuſtri Aſhbeiorum familia locatus eſt, 
Tandem optimus ſenex, 
cum Deo imprimis patriæ liberiſque 
longam at fructuoſam vitam traxerat, 
velut Autumnus meſſibus & ævo gravis 
fere octogenarius quaſi feſſus, 
ſexto Februarii, A. D. 1642, obiit dicam vel ſuccubuit.” 


0 On 


L xxxi | 0 


On a brafs plate under the beſore- mentioned 
monument: 


« A. D. MDCCLXXXVI. 
Monumenti proxime adjacentis, 
Viri præſtantis virtutibus ſacri, 
priſcum nitorem, 
temporis injuria aliquantulum detritum, 
officii pietatiſque memores, 
reſtituere voluerunt 
Thomas Breton, de Northampton, Armiger, 
Robertus-Lloyd Breton, Thomæ filius, 
Georgius Wrighte, de Gayhurſt in agro Buckinghamienſi, 
Armiger, 
Gulielmus Morris, de Melton Mowbray in agro Leiceſtrienſi, 
Anna Maſon, vidua, Gulielmi Morris Soror, 


Anna et Sarah Nichols, Johannis Typographi Londinenſis 


filiz, 

Catharina, Edwardi Bromhead, de Lincoln, Clerici, Uxor, 
Maria-Chriſtiana, Thomæ Pulton, de Windſor, Clerici, filia, 
Philippus Bliſs, de Doddington in agro Gloceſtrienſi, Clericus, 

 Maria-Welſtead, Joſephi Moore, de Syſton in agro Lei- 

ceſtrienſi, Gen. Uxor, 
Tilly Walker, de Mears-Aſhby i in agro Northamptonienſi, 
Clericus, 
Elizabetha, Richardi Gifford, de Duffield in agro —— 
Clerici, Uxor, 
ROBERTI ONEBYE, 
Olim de Barwell, Parochia adjacente, 
nuper de Lowdham in agro Suffolcienſi, Armigeri, 
Jure et ex Teſtamento 
Heredes,” 


 ——— — 


On a flat ſtone underneath, 


« Here lyeth interred the Body of 
Dame Mercy Owzpvs *, 
Late wife to Sir John Onebye,” 


# Sir Johu' sſecond lady; ſhe was buried Aug. 3, 1698. 
| | POEMS 
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To pleaſe the palate, or delight the eye; 

l the ſeveral kinds of ſumptuous fare; 
There's none that can with ApPLE-PYE compare, 
For coſtly flavour, or ſubſtantial paſte, 

For outward beauty, or for inward taſte. 
When firſt this infant-diſh in faſhion came, 
Th' ingredients were but coarſe, and rude the frame; 
As yet, unpoliſh'd in the modern arts, Las, + 
Our Fathers eat Brown Bread inſtead of Tarts : 
Pyes were but indigeſted lumps of Dough, 
Till time and juſt expence improv'd them ſo. 
King Cole (as ancient Britiſh Annals tell) 
Renown'd for fiddling and for eating well, 
Pippins in homely Cakes with Honey ſtew'd, 
Juſt as he bak'd,” the Proverb ſays, he brew'd !” 


This little Poem, which was long conſidered as Dr. 
King's, was written by Mr. Welſted in 1504, a few months - 
only after his quitting Weſtminſter ſchool, ; 

B Their 


O F all the Delicates which Britons try, 
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Their greater art ſucceeding Princes ſhow'd, 
And model'd Paſte into a neater mode; 
Invention now grew lively, palate nice, 

And Sugar pointed out the way to Spice. 

But here for ages unimprov'd we ſtood, 

And Apple-pye was ſtill but homely food ; 
When god-like Edgar, of the Saxon Line, 
Polite of taſte, and ſtudious to refine, 

In the Deſert perfuming Quinces caſt, 

And perfected with Cream the rich repaſt. 
Hence we proceed the outward parts to trim, 
With Crinkumcranks adorn the poliſh'd brim; 
And each freſh Pye the pleas'd ſpectator greets 
Wich virgin-tancies, and with new conceits. 

Dear Nelly, learn with care the Paſtry art, 
And mind the eaſy precepts I impart : 
Draw out your Dough elaborately thin, 

And ceaſe not to fatigue your Rolling- pin: 
Of Eggs and Butter ſee you mix enough: 
For — the Paſte will ſwell into a Puff, 


Which will, in crumpling ſounds, your praiſe report, 


And eat, as Houſewives ſpeak, © exceeding ſhort.” 

Rang'd in thick order let your Quinces lie; 

They give a charming reliſh to the Pye. 

If you are wite, you'll not Brown Sugar ſlight, 

The browner (if I form my judgement right) 

A tincture of a bright vermeil will ſhed, 

And ſtain the Pippin, like the Quince, with red. 
When this is done, there will be wanting till 


The juſt reſerve of Cloves and Candied Peel; 


Nor can I blame you, if a drop you take 

Of Orange-water, for perfuming-ſake. 

But here the nicety of art 1s "= 

There muſt not be too little, nor too much: 

If with diſcretion you theſe coſts employ, 

They quicken appetite; if not, they cloy. 
Next, in your mind this maxim firmly root, 

Never o'ercharge your Pye with coſtly fruit :” 
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While the hot-piping odours ſtrongly ſmell, 


APPLE-PYE. 4 


Oft let your Bodkin through the lid be ſent, 
To give the kind impriſon d treaſure vent; 
Leſt the fermenting liquors, mounting high, 
Within their brittle bounds diſdain to lie; 
Inſenſibly, by conſtant fretting, waſte, 

And o'er-inform the tenement of Paſte. 

To chuſe your Baker, think, and think again 
{You'll ſcarce one honeſt Baker find in ten): 
Aduſt and bruis'd, I've often ſeen a Pye, 
In rich diſguiſe and coſtly ruin he, 
While the red Cruſt beheld its form o' erthrown, 
Th'exhauſted Apples griev'd,their moiſture flown, 
And Syrup from the ſides ran trickling down. 

O be not, be not tempted, lovely Nell, 


While the delicious fume creates a guſt, 

To lick th' overflowing juice, or bite the cruſt; 
You'll rather ſtay (if my advice may rule) 
Until the hot is temper'd by the cool. 

Oh, firſt infuſe the luſcious ſtore of Cream, 
And change che purple for a ſilver ſtream; 
That ſmooth balſamic viand firſt produce, 

To give a ſoftneſs to the tarter juice. 

Then ſhalt thou, pleas'd, the noble fabrick view, 
And have a ſlice into the bargain too; 
Honour and fame alike we will partake, 

So well I'll eat, what you ſo richly make. 


* The four concluding lines are not in the copy reclaimed 
by Welſted in 1724. The attentive reader will obſerve many 
other variations from the copy in Dr. King's Works. 


B 2 A POEM, 


Who 


4 3 


A POEM, occaſioned by the late Fainous Vic- | 
ToRY of AUDENARDE*. Humbly inſcribed to 
the Hon. ROBERT HARLEY, 1709. 


« Salve, magna parens frugum, Britannica tellus, 
«© Magna virũm: tibi res antique laudis & artis 
« Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes.“ | 

5 VIRS. Georg. ii. 173. 
All hai}, Saturnian ſoil ! hail, parent great 
Of fruits and mighty men! my lays repeat 
For thee this argument of ancient art, 
Theſe uſeful toils, rever'd of old, impart : 
For thee, I dare unlock the ſacred ſpring, _ 
And through the Roman ſtreets Aſcrean numbers ſing. 

| WARTON., 


For that heavenly Voice, that pierc'd ſo high, 
As bore Eliza to her native ſky ! 

Or that no leſs renowned Bard's, whoſe tongue 

With accents all divine, with muſick hung, 

Immortal Boyne, and Naſſau's glory ſung ! 

O that my feeble echo 1 could raiſe, 

To the high pitch of their eternal lays ! 

But let not all preſumptuouſly purſue 

What is ſo ſacred, and reveal'd to few. 

Strong muſt the plume, and daring be the flight, 

That would attempt to reach that wond'rous height: 

True genuine blood muſt the young eagle grace, 
fands the ſun, and braves his fiery face. 

Vet, ſince exalted worth may ſo prevail, 

As to create a Muſe, though Nature fail; 

Since, if theſe lines to future ages laſt, 

The Poet, not the Hero, is diſgrac'd; 


This important Victory was ep by the Confederate 
Troops, under the conduct of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, July 11, 1708. The Electoral Prince of 
Hanover (afterwards King George II.) was in the thickeſt of 
the fight, and gained fignal honour on this occaſion, 

„ They'll 
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They'll only weep, to ſ ce great Philip's Son 
Dreſs'd up again to Chærilus's tune. 

Her meaneſt Son then let not Britain blame, 
Who would commend his country's praiſe to fame, 
Her proweſs and her generous might record, 

In the fair actions of this valiant Lord. 

How ſwiftly the wing'd Warrior takes his way, 
To reach the Foe, and ſeize the flying prey ! 
How, like a breaking cloud, portending ire, 
With thunder charg'd, impregnated with fire, 
He darts through all their files. Deſpair and Fear 
Hang on their flight, and hover o'er their rear. 
How Lewis, inſcious of his glory loſt, 

Sees not the fatal blow that Bruges coſt * ; 
Reckons to what vaſt profit Ghent * amounts, 
With haughty pomp his little gain recounts : 
Dilates his heart, his ſwelling pride diſplays, 
Then loudly calls loſt Flanders his, and fays : 

* Welcome, thou earneſt of ſucceeding bliſs, 
« Of days more happy, more auguſt than this. 
Fortune, I find, repents her fooliſh flight, 

« And would atone for having been ſo light. 

«© She, who my youth with conſtancy did bleſs, 

& And tickled ſweet Ambition with ſucceſs; 

& Who ſwell'd my lordly hopes, with equal pride, 

„ Laviſhly good, and partial to my ſide; 

* Though once the Wanderer (ſenſeleſs as ſhe was) 

« Mock'd expectation, and deny'd my cauſe; 

Vet now grows kinder, courts me, and appears 

« Juſt to my later and 1 A5 

Stay then, light Goddeſs, ftay.—Hah !—wha 
* news now? 


« Is Audenarde, at laſt, inveſted too? 


In the beginning of the year 1708, the French obtained 
great advantages with little loſs. Ghent and Bruges, in 
particular, being left almoſt unguarded, ſurrendered without 
a ſtroke; which induced the Duke of Burgundy and Berry, 
with the Pretender, who this year took the field with the 
Duke of Vendoſme, to attempt the fiege of Audenarde. 


B 3 Spain, 


Theſe be thy arts,” and this thy _ praiſe, 
S3 
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* Spain, thou art mine, though ſought with War's 
« alarms; ; 
* Thee, Flanders, will 1 graſp within my arms. 
* Tremble, thou Northern Hereſy, and dread 
The fatal ruin hanging o'er thy head: 
I'll ſhake thee, ſure; and, for that Female Thing“, 
* Set up my own, my Tributary King + !” 
Idle, fantaſtic rage, deluſion all! 
The Monarch in his gaudy dream muſt fall; 
For Britain's Chief the little arts diſowns, 
Of ſtealing caſtles, or ſurprizing towns; 
Such abject purpoſes his foul diſdains, 
By arms he conquers, and by force he gains; 
Flies, like ſome mighty Miniſter of Fate, 
Theſe to pull down, and thoſe to reinſtate; 
Right to eſtabliſh, Juſtice to decree, 
To vanquiſh, and to ſet the vanquiſh'd free. 
Like Conſuls, who, with generous pity ſway'd, 
Spurn'd not the Va al, which their arms had made ; 
Nor meanly did inſult their captrves' woes, 
But made Free Citizens of conquer'd Foes. 
Let France, for violating leagues renown'd, 
France, to her promiſe never faithful found, 
Let Her preſent inglorious actions fair, 1 
And finely call them Stratagems of War. 4 


Britain, tis thine to ſtride among the ſlain, 


To ſhake the ſpear, and battle in the plain. 
The ſword let others for ambition wield, 

Or for the ſpoils and harveſt of a field : 

Let Intereſt urge on others to be brave, 

To gain new conqueſts, or their old to fave. 
Britain, tis thine in fields of blood to toil, 
And fight, that others may enjoy the ſpoil. 


To ſcourge the inſolent, the weak to rai 
To fly where-e'er wrong'd Juſtice calls aloud, 
To aid the Injur'd, and ſubdue the Proud. 


* Queen Anne, 1 The Pretender, 
And 
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And ſee the mighty Champion leads to fame, 
With Victory and Fortune in his name; 
He drives the hunted Gaul from place to place, 
Hot in purſuit, and eager in the chace; 
Bears on the flying foe in full career, 
And ſhews that Vengeance is as ſwift as Fear. 
So a fierce tiger in Numidia's plain, 3 
Breathing out wrath, and boiling with diſdain, 
When ſome ignoble meaner beaſt he ſpies, 
Dread in his looks,” and lightning in his eyes, 
With furious joy he ſtarts, then . away, 
At once ſecure and greedy of his prey. 
At length, with rude indignities o erborn, 
Vex'd with repeated marks of hoſtile ſcorn, 
Like that low reptile, which, when proudly ſpurn'd, 
Hath at reiterated inſults turn'd ; 
The Gaul, his hoſts drawn up in deep array, 
Reſolves to ſtand the ſhock, and bear the Go 
Arm'd withdeſpair, from whence his courage grows, 
Neceſſity inſtructs him to oppoſe, 
To face the bold invader, and confront his = 
So the ſwift ſtag, when the cloſe chaſe draws near, 
And thicker cries invade his trembling ear; 
When heavily he pants along the mound, 
And ſcarce, but ſcarce, eludes the doubtful wound ; 
Relies no longer on his winged ſpeed, 
But truſts his claſhing beams, his armed head; 
And, brandiſhing ſublime his ſhady brow, 
Was not ſo ſwift before as deſperate now: 
For, ſince he muſt become the hunter's prey, 
He is reſolv'd to fall a nobler way, | 
Turns furious on the chace, and ſtands at bay. 
Now the ſtout Britons to the charge advance, 
With the ſhrill clarion, and the trembling lance; 
The wanton enſigns play, and all around 
With glittering armour ſhines the waving ground, 
Methinks I ee in folemn pomp appear | 
The beauteous ſhape and figure of the war; 


B 4 The 


Amon 


As ſwift as thought he beings his thunder there, 


And Terrour, like a Gorgon, on his creſt appears. 
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The decent order in each cohort ſeen, 
And every haughty warrior's graceful mein; 
The thick embattel'd ſquadrons in array, 
Lovelily dreadful, and in horrour gay. 
One of tall ſtature at the head appears, 
Like a large bull his ſpacious front who rears . 
- herd, and lords 1t o'er the mead; 
Majeſtical his eyes and princely head, 
High, eminent, and all the ranks above, 
Like Mars his poſture, and his ſtate like Jove. 
The Hero's preſence makes the Soldier glow, 
And menace death and vengeance to the foe ; 
Each nod's tremendous, as the ſhock begins, 
Each from the Gallic arms a trophy wins. 
Like a fierce torrent with impetuous ſway, 
Through broken legions mowing out their way ; 
Slaughter and death around the field they ſpread, 
And heap the dying on the numerous dead. 
But lo! while horrour and confuſion join, 
And round each hoſt their ſable arms entwine, 4 
Unchang'd in mind the valiant Leader ſtands, 7 
Calmly diſtributing his wiſe commands; 
Fix'd on his purpoſe, and his thought ſedate, 
His temper ſteady and unmov'd as Fate, 
Like that he guides the war, and ſmiles to own 
What he fo ſoon determines, ſooner done. 2 
But if he finds the dubious battle veer, | 2 


*. E * 
R m 


And forces back the bias of the war; 
Scatters around the hoſt ten thouſand fears, 


So Jove, enthron'd in peaceful ſtate above, 
Serenely views this lower fabrick move; 
Hears undiſturb'd the boiſterous winds engage, 
Hears the rough ocean roar, and billows rage ; 
On the world's buſineſs is ſedately bent, 
And guides the moſt minute, or great event; 

2 | Eut, 
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But, if mankind with impious rage revolt, 
The Thunderer aſſumes his angry bolt, 
With a loud voice comes rattling through the ſkies, 
And deals almighty vengeance as he flies. 

O! hadſt thou in ſome former age been born, 
The Greek or Roman Mules to adorn ; 
Had they beheld thy martial deeds of old, 
What ſtories had been rais'd, what fables told ! 
How blue-eyed Pallas in your chariot rode; 
A ſuit of armour given you by a God; 

Z® You'd been deriv'd from ſome high Dame above, 
And could not have been leſs than Third from Jove. 

Fn The Princely Youth®* of Hanoverian line, 
In whom his god-like Father's virtues ſhine, 
Who chears Britannia with a diſtant ray, 
Britannia's earlieſt hopes and dawning day, 
Beholds with equal wonder and applauſe 
Thy gallant actions, worthy of the cauſe 
Which mov'd thoſe actions firſt; urg'd on to fame, 
His youthful breaſt is fir'd with rival flame. 
Heroic thoughts within his boſom roll, 
And his eyes ſpeak the purpoſe of his ſoul. 
Somewhat in danger lovely he deſcries, 
Then like a falcon to the quarry flies, 
Briſk and undaunted braves impendent doom, 
Though young, and all his glory in the bloom; 
Through crimſon ſtreams of blood purſues renown, 
Though to an Empire born, and deſtin'd to a 

Throne. | 

If the great deeds of Thetis' god-like Son, 
So many years in long ſucceſſion gone, 
The Hero dead and moulder'd, could inſpire 
The ſeed of Ammon with fo bright a fire; 
If Homer's draughts could add to every blow 
New ſtrength, and make him lead his Perſian foe 
In captive pomp ; well may Auguſtus feel 
His youthful breait with love of glory ſwell : 


* Afterwards King George the Second. 


Who 
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Who no leſs deeds has always in his fight, a 
And views upon the plain as great a Warrior fight. 
I ſee my blooming Hero cover'd o'er | 
With comely duſt, and richly clad in gore; 1 
Involv'd in night, and battle's {able ſhroud ; 7 
As the bright ſun envelop'd in a cloud. 
Like nimble Mercury J ſee him move, 
His feather'd plume ſhakes like a laurel grove, 
While he rides ſtern and furious on the foe, 
- Rearing his arm, and bounding from the blow. 
Such was young Harry, when, in early days, 
From Hotſpur's head he pluck'd the envy'd bays : 
Equal in youth, and like in arms he ſtood, 
And by his virtue prov'd his title good. 
Miſtaken Youth, thy flatter'd hopes bemoan, 
Proudly adorn'd with titles not thy own. 
No more expect to guide the promis'd helm, 
That fancy'd kingdom, and that fairy realm; 
Behold what laurels, in the Flandrian plains, 
| Thy great Competitor for Empire gains : | 
| How in his looks the Sovereign's air he bears, 1 
And in each act the royal ſtamp appears. 
. Or, if thou' rt bent upon deluſion ſtill, 
} Why wilt thou mimick majeſty fo ill? 4 3 
| | If yet th' ideas round thy fancy play 4 
Of power, dominion, and imperial ſway ; | 
| Why court'ſt thou not War's terrible alarms, q 
| To combat, and diſpute thy right in arms? 9 
Why doſt thou not advance, and bravely dare 
That youthful Champion to deciſive war? 4% 
| Thou didft not from our ancient Worthies ſpring, 3 
| Thou Royal Shade, thou Image of a King! . 
il 5 Vain as thou art, like that fam'd Macedon, I 
0 Who bade the Prieſt declare him Ammon's Son. 
. To ſcorn thy earth- born Parent's mean abodes, 
And claim the lineage of the Britiſh Gods. 
Such Britain's Chief, ſuch is the Royal Heir, 
Who muſt Imperial Britain's ſceptre bear : 


Well 


1 


. 
of 
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© Well then may ſtruggling Gallia quit the field, 
And well to ſuch ſuperior Virtue yield. 

For what can weaker Tyranny oppoſe, 

To Britiſh Freedom, and th' united Roſe ? 
No can Oppreſſion ſingly ſtem in fight 

ET The force of 


Union, Laberty, and Right ? 

| Tallard's ill ſtars on each new Leader wait, 
And what was Villeroy's, 1s Vendoſme's fate. 

No more let Fortune be arraign'd as blind, 

Fickle as ſeas, inconſtant as the wind: 


No more let Poets proſtitute her name, 


To palliate error, and detract from fame. 
With Virtue hand in hand the Goddeſs goes, 
And bears the Brave triumphant on their Foes; 
She ſports with fools, and with the coward plays, 

& Stoops to the valiant, and the great obeys. 


They with ſuperior majeſty command, 


And teach the wavering Deity to ſtand. 


Thus were great Czfar and Guſtayus rais'd, 
Fortune on both with equal wonder gaz'd, 
With conſtant favours did the heroes crown, 


And _ deſerv'd her ſmile, but were above her 
r 


OWN. 
In vain to arts great Bourbon has recourſe, 
And ſpecious bribery, his uſual force; 
In vain he waves his ſhining gilded ſpear, 
And plays the fooliſh ſo hiſter in war. 
Not ſo the Britiſh Chief; with ſword in hand 
(Like brave Camillus in the Latian land, 
When before Rome's high Capitol he came, 
Demanding juſtice in his country's name), 
He turns the balance in-the Gallic ſcales, 
Not glittering gold, but the keen ſteel prevails. 
Thus ſhaken as ſhe is, and worn with care, 
Can France again her ſhatter'd force repair ? 
Will ſhe not fink beneath the fatal blaſt, 
And like a dying taper blaze her laſt ? 
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Or will theſe lilies {till look pale and mourn, 
Yet with the ſummer briſk and gay return ? 
Will they ne'er fall, that do fo often ſhake ? 
How can they always bend, and never break ? 
Shall Marlborough's ſword ſtill conquer as before? 
And ſhall there ſtill be room to conquer more ? 

Yes, ſtill that Ornament of Virtue's name, 
That mighty Favourite and Friend of Fame, 
Shall, like great Cyrus, Heaven's immortal Son, 
Go on ſucceſsful, as he firſt begun; 

Make haughty Gallia's proudeſt turrets bend, 
And o'er the Continent his arms extend; 

A ſuffering Monarch's injur'd cauſe maintain, 
Till he his Empire has, her Freedom Spain: 
That, thus defeating France's vaſt deſigns, . 
We may not tremble with her Weſtern mines ; 
That the new world no more may vex the old, 
Nor Europe's Freedom ſhake with India's gold. 

Then, when fair Liberty triumphant rides, 
And facred Juſtice o'er the world preſides; _ 
When ſmiling Plenty her gay trains ſhall ſpread, 
And filken Peace erect her downy head ; - 
The Victor (as of old the Latian hind, 

That was Dictator, conquer'd and reſign'd) 
To thoſe much-fam'd receſſes ſhall retreat, 
The manſon of the Muſes, Chaucer's ſeat. 
Thither the Britiſh Scipio ſhall retire, 
Where once the Britiſh Ennius tun'd his lyre : 
Who ſung ſo well of war and martial deeds, 
To his abodes the God of War ſucceeds ; 
That ſacred monument of right reſtor'd, 
Which Gloriana gave the Britiſh Lord; 
Where Blenheim's ruins ſo auguſtly rife ; 
Her humble ſeat's tranſlated to the ſkies. 

In the fair Palace ſhall be ſeen engrav'd 
Kingdoms ſubdued and ſinking Empires ſav'd: 
Here breathing Statues ſhall ſalute our eyes, 
That boldly from the poliſh'd baſis riſe, 
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Triumphant figures, that at once proclaim 

The Workman's ſkill, and the great Hero's fame 
There curious plans, with nice proportion true, 
Shall offer to the pleas'd ſpectator's view 


Y Fach different ſcene and theatre of War : : 
E Here Marlborough fought ; the brave Eugeniothere. 


While, in each ſpace elaborately fine, 


: | Deſcriptions and illuſtrious mottoes ſhine ; 
Whate'er by th' Architect's device is wrought, 


The Painter's fancy, or the Poet's thought. 
Strangers ſhall here, and travellers reſort, 

To ſee the beauties of this rural court, 

And, raviſh'd with delight, and ſtruck with awe, 

In miniature the lovely model draw ; 

That to each foreign land they may impart 


2X Britain's politeneſs ſeen, in Vanbrugh's art. 
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Near this my Muſe a pleaſing object ſees, 
A ſpacious Park adorn'd with aged trees; 
Where, fall and ſpring, the deer, a ſtately crew, 
Loſe their old ornaments, and teem with new; 
Proud, like unthinking man, and vainly gay, 
With things that ſoon De up, and ſoon decay. 
The Victor here, his conſort by his ſide, 

With gold and glittering trappings deck'd ſhall ride. 
Nimbly the Goddeſs ſhall divide the air, 

And through the ſtag transfix her ſilver ſpear; 
Which dying will confeſs the lucky chance, 

And proudly fall by fair Diana's lance. 

Hard- by, a landſkip ſweet, a ſylvan ſcene, 
Cool artful grots and ſhady bowers are ſeen; 
Through which the whiſtling vernal Zephyr breathes 
An odorous ſmell, and tunes the trembling leaves. 
The cryſtal ſtreams in wild meanders run, 

Glide through the grove, and murmur gently on; 
While Flora ſpreads her fragrant ſweets around, 
And richly. damaſks the embroider'd ground; 
With all we can defire of Eden's ſtream, 
And all the Antients of Elyfium dream. 

Here 
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Here ſhall the Hero with himſelf confer, 
Of State, of Politicks, of Peace, and War, 
Of antient Prudence, nor ſometimes forget 
Great Henry's love, and Roſomonda's fate; 
Her fate, who could a royal heart enſnare : : 
Beauteous indeed and young ; yet happier far, 
Had Nature not miſtook, but form'd aright | 
Her mind more virtuous, or her eyes leſs bright, 
How here the Monarch did his paſſion prove, 

Loft in his guilty labyrinth of love; 
How in that Charmer's mournful death was ſeen 
The juſt revenge of his heroic Queen. 
Then ſhall he bleſs that bright immortal Dame, 
Whoſe equal beauty, but much fairer fame, 
Crowns his chaſte wiſhes, and adorns his flame. 
Ye Goddeſſes, inhabiting the woods, 
The hills, the fertile dales, and filver floods, 
Mix flowers of various hue with niceſt ſkill, 
The roſe, the violet, and daffodil; 
A ſhady branch let old Sylvanus find, 
The Victor's brow with ſacred wreaths to bind; 
With burniſh'd fruit beſtrew'd around his feet, 
His wiſh'd arrival let Pomona greet. 1 
And, Pan, prepare thy ſhriller notes to raiſe, 3 
And tune thy oaken reed to Marlborough's praiſe ; 
For ſee, he comes, to beautify the glades, 1 


And ſpend his peaceful days in rural ſhades ; 9 1 
Great Marlborough comes, whoſe ever- conquering 


Brings peace and ſafety home to Albion's land, 
Who, like the ſun, upon your harveſt ſhines, 
Secures your plenty, and protects your ſhrines, 


A POEM 
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A POEM to the Memory of the incomparable 
Mr. J. PHILIPS * ; humbly inſcribed to the 
Right Honourable HENRY ST. JOHN, 1710. 


<« Ergo Quintilium perpetuus ſopor 
« Urget! Cui Pudor, & Juſtitiæ ſoror 
4 Tncorrupta fides, nudaque veritas 

« Quando ullum invenient parem?“ 

Hok. 1 Od. xxiv. 5. 

Quinctilius ſunk to endleſs reſt, 
With Death's eternal ſleep oppreſt ! 
Oh! when ſhall Faith of foul ſincere, 
Of ſuſtice pure the Siſter fair, 
And Modeſty, unſpotted maid, 
And Truth in artleſs guiſe array'd, 
Among the race of human kind 
An equal to Quinctilius find? Francis. 


© Aggredere O magnos (aderit jam tempus) honores; 
& Aſpice venturo lætantur ut omnia ſeclo!“ 

ViRs, Ecl. iv. 48—52. 
Aſſume thy ſtate ! thy deſtin'd honours prove, 
Dear to the gods] O progeny of Jove | 
Behold how tottering Nature nods around, 
Earth, air, the watery waſte, and heaven profound ! 
At once they change—they wear a ſmiling face, 
And all with joy th approaching age embrace 

WaRToN. 


SIR, 4 

IT is a very pleaſant conſideration to take a 
view of the circumſtances of us humble Inſcribers. 
We are obliged to praiſe the Patron we make 
choice of, and at the ſame time to tell him we 
neither do nor intend it. We muſt at once ac- 
tually flatter, and ſolemnly diſclaim the imputation; 
ingenuouſly acknowledge the meanneſs of the pre- 


Who died Feb. 15, 1708-9, in his 33d year. 
I | ſent 


- 
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ſent we make, and yet formally hope, it will be 
no longer ſuch, when ſupported by the authority 
of ſo great a man; humbly conceiving, that if he 
will pleaſe to betray his judgement in favour to us, 
the world muſt needs do the ſame in complaiſance 
to him, and that to give encouragement 'to bad- 


writing is the very pink of courteſy and well-doing. 


Such, Sir, are the comical inconſiſtencies with 
which even the politer Dedications are filled; not 
one in ten, I dare affirm, but is adorned with ſome 
or other of the like flouriſhes and oratorical con- 
ceits, which indeed may not be amiſs, if the pro- 
priety of time and perſon be rightly obſerved. But 
other is my province, and other muſt be my en- 
deavours, who am to addreſs myſelf to a Gentle- 
man of equal merit and —_ to one that knows 
as well how to laugh at ill performances as to value 
good ones, and for a dull panegyric might proba- 
bly reward me with a fatire. 

Flattery is to Virtue, what Paint is to Beauty; 
and even juſt encomiums are little better than works 
of fupererogation ; unneceſlary at all times, and ac 
ceptable at none: for in this the modeſt and the 
proud agree, that they expreſs an equal averſion 
to their own portraits; nor the one nor the other 


will thank you for a picture of himſelf. 


Hence it is, Sir, that I am perſuaded you will 
think yourſelf obliged to me for paſling over thoſe 
due praiſes which you alone had rather not hear, 
and mentioning no other virtue but yourunwilling- 
neſs to have any mentioned at all. Vet, if you 

leaſe to give yourſelf the trouble of reading the 
— Poem through, I doubt I ſhall not be 
able to confine myſelf within this «compaſs, but 
mult of neceſſity take in ſome other good qualities 
which will be eminently conſpicuous on that occa- 


ſion; I mean, Sir, your patience, long-ſuffering, 


and forbearance. 
: There 
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There are many who will be at the pains of wri” 
ting ſuch pieces as they would not think it worth 
their while to read; and ſome few who will ſpend 
more time in reading dull things than would be re- 
quired of them to write witty ones. You perhaps, 
Sir, are in a fair way to be of the latter ſort. 

But, not to detain your Honour any longer, 1 
ſubmit theſe lines to whatever treatment you ſhall 


think fit to give them; yet hope for ſome indul- 


gence for the Subject's ſake; if not on my own, yet 
on Mr. Philips's account. No compoſition could 
ever yet plead a more ſpecious Title; and on that 
only, Sir, you very well know, the credit of many 
Authors is founded: In a word, from your mouth 
it is J ſhall expect my ſanction or condemnation : 
as what vou diſapprove is likely to meet with little 
= eſteem from others; ſo what you praiſe ſtands next 
in honour to what you write. I am, with the moſt 
profound reſpect, Sir, your moſt obedient, and 
devoted humble ſervant, LEONARD WELSTED. 


FOR GIVE my crime, forgive it, gentle Shade; 
If, by the fondneſs of my griet betray'd, 
make that grief inelegantly known, 
In ſounds that are but echoes to thy own. 
How can I write? Could Iſrael's captive band 
Sing Songs of Sion in a foreign land? 
Or do the birds in bleak December play 
Their vernal muſick and their notes of May ? 
On my cold brow a riſing damp appears, 
And all my rhetorick is in my tears; 
What witty ſorrow is, I never knew, 
And grief that's eloquent is ſeldom true. 
If, Strephon, from the ſhades you could tranſmit 
One pregnant beam of your enlivening wit, 
That might raiſe all my powers, inform the whole, 
And with harmonious vigour tune my ſoul; | 
Then, 
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Then, like young prophets with new viſions bleſt, 

Like lovers of their bridal charms poſſeſt, 

With pleaſing raptures I might fill my breath, 

And give ev'n beauty to the face of death; 

Nor need, for want of poeſy or ſenſe, 

Thoſe idle fictions, and that dull pretence 

Of weeping nymphs and melancholy floods, 1 

Of penſive ſhepherds and more penſive woods, 

To make my verle emphatically low, 

And furbiſh up a threadbare tale of woe. | 
But, ſince that hope is vain, and human art a 

Can act no other than a human part; 

Accept this mute but unaffected tear; 

The ſpeechleſs mourner truly ſpeaks his care; 

And, if words here and there confus'd are found 

(For grief ſometimes will vent itſelf in ſound), 

Attribute them to no poetic ſtrain, 

Nor the kind dictates of a happy vein; 

They're but the figns of ſorrow in excels, 

The allies of a dumb but wild diſtreſs; 

The fruitleſs efforts of diſtracted care, 

Of grief and paſſion blended with deſpair. - 
O'er thy dear reliques how could I complain, 

And in ſoft murmurs rigid Fate arraign ! x 

Oh, I could languiſh, till I were become 2B 

A breathleſs ſhape, a ſtatue to thy tomb. = 

Yet, leſt my ſilence ſhould be thought pretence, 5 

And or miſconſtrued want of zeal or ſenſe, 1 

Leſt I ſhould ſeem (when Piſo does commend, 

Piſo at once my Patron and my Friend) 

More cold to Virtue than averſe to Rhime, 


And my excuſe itſelf be made my crime; E 
I'll give thee what my ſorrows will admit, 3 
What may evince my love, though not my wit; 
And ſing thy virtues in a lowly ſtrain, ; 


Though every virtue makes me weep again. 
Fach all my tears and all my art ds; q 
But Modeſty the firſt and faireſt ſtands; A 
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She ſtrove with virgin bluſhes to conceal 

The charms her Siſter Graces did reveal ; 
She ſtrove with conſcious ſhame to veil their light, 
But made them ſhine more eminently bright. 

So when ſome ſhade would drive the light away, 
And intercept the gladſome beams of day; 
Taught by the ſun to ſhine, chat painted cloud 
Contributes to the luſtre it would ſhrowd. 

All power of numbers in thy verſe did meet, 
Which Learning made correct, and Nature ſweet; 
Wit mix'd with ſpirit through the whole was found, 
And manly ſenſe ſupported lofty ſound; 
Judgement, combin'd with fancy, grac'd the ſong, 
And all was ſolid, beautiful, and ſtrong. 

Thy ſweet but nervous lines were doubly far, 
Food to the ſoul, and muſick to the ear; 

To the ſtrong features of a lively face, 

You ſtill the laſt embelliſhments did place, 
An eaſy ſweetneſs and a flowing grace. 

With Claſſicks intimate and friendly grown, 
Whate'er you writ, or ſaid, was till your own; 
And, though ſo fondly Milton's Muſe you lov'd, 
His graces were not borrow'd, but improv'd; 
Nor didſt thou rob great Maro's facred ſhrine; 
But by amendment mad'ſt his beauties thine. 
They flouriſh, and confeſs thy generous toil, 
Like plants tranſlated to a richer ſoil. 

Thoughts proper, words expreflive and polite, 
A judgement piercing, an invention bright, 
In thy great labours all exert their part, 

And much you owe to Nature, much to Art. 

How nobly daring in thy pompous page 
The German and the Britiſh Prince engage 
With what impetuous force and rage divine 
The Gallick and confederate ſquadrons join 
To worlds unborn our deathleſs fame is told; 
And Blenheim will be young, when Time is old. 

C2 But 
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But hear, oh hear, the mourning Muſe relate 

Our once* young Churchill's and our Gloſter's+ fate. 

Leſs ſad is Philomel's nocturnal tune, 

Leſs ſad the muſick of a dying ſwan; 

Involv'd in pleaſing pangs the Reader lyes, 

And languiſhing on every accent dies. 

Each word revives indulgent Anna's pain, 

And makes her act the Mother o'er again; 

The mourning Victor drops his laurel crown, 

Proclaims thy conqueſt, and forgets his own. 
When of big war and martial fame you write, 

War ſeems your province, conqueſt your delight; 

And, when you chooſe ſome peaceful rural theme, 

By Nature fram'd for rural lays you ſeem. | 

Thy Cyder, thy immortal Cyder, ſmiles 

With richeſt fragrance through theſe happy Iſles; 

Of equal worth, ſince ſo divinely ſung, 

To Maro's vintage, and ſhall laſt as long. 

Henceforth the pippin ſhall the grape outſhine, 

The painted redſtreak truumph o'er the vine; 

Henceforth this odorous liquor ſhall be made 

The cool refreſhment of each lover's ſhade; - 

Give the coy nymph a tree luxurious air, 

And tempt her to be kind as well as fair; 

In the briſk gallant's humorous mirth ſurprize, 

And ſparkle in the maudlin coquet's eyes; 

O' er jocund frolick wit it ſhall preſide, 

And raiſe the withes of each longing bride; 


' Rouſe the blithe buckſome youth to Love's alarms, 


And add treth luſtre to the lady's charms. | 
Oh, that experience had not taught me this, 
And that it were the frantick Poet's gueſs! 
But much I fear the Shepherds told me true, 
Who ſaid, Maria, Strephon died for you; 
* The Marquis of Blandford, ſon to the Duke of Marſbo- 
rough, died at Cambridge, 1707, and was buried in King's 


College chapel. Z | 
+ Prince William, ſon to Queen Anne, nominated Duke of 


Glouceſter ; but died, before his creation, July zo, 1700. 
} Philips died of a lingering conſumption, - 
Cyder 
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Cyder improv'd each feature in thy face, 

And gave a ſoſter turn to every grace; 

In thy all- piercing eyes did magick prove, 

And warm'd his willing heart to fatal love. 

Ah! gentle Strephon, was there on the plain 

Such killing beauty and ſevere diſdain, 

A nymph with more than woman's charms ſupply'd, 

A nymph, wascurs'd with morethan woman's pride ? 

If ſuch there was, oh may the ſhameful blot 

Be in oblivion's gloomy ſhades forgot ! 

Nor her fair name in envious annals writ, 

A ſtain to virtuous love and fold wit! 

To ſpeak thee generous, loyal, juſt, and true, 

A conſtant friend and not unfriendly foe, 

Were with ſuperfluous trouble here annext, 

And but a comment on a canvaſs'd text, 

But that Religion, Piety, and Zeal, 

Should influence thy life, and guide-thy will, 

Was wondrous ſtrange! A Bard devout and good ! 

Why 'tis a crime unpardonably rude : 

To the beau monde, the polith'd world, a jeſt; 

Uncomplaiſant and ſingular at beſt ; 

But monſtrous in theſe lewd unrighteous times, 

When the vile Muſe's proſtituted rhimes 

Become ſubſervient to diſhonour's riſe, 

Turn pimps to wantonneſs, and bawds to vice; 

When Prieſts and Poets are at open breach, 

And the Stage cenſures what the Pulpits teach; 

When jeſts indecent female converſe ſtain, 

And none 1s witty that is not prophane. 

"Twas wondrous ſtrange, in ſuch an age, that you, 

A Wit, a Lover, and a Poet too, 

Should ſtand conform'd to ſtrict Religion's laws, 

And ſhun the faſhionable fins of thoſe, 

Whoſe maxims are, to live by Nature's rule, 

That the poor Parſon is the Stateſman's tool; 

That Prieſthood then began to flouriſh moſt, 

And find increaſe, though at the people's coſt, 
Cy. When 
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When ſubtle knaves and politicians found 
Mankind by laws reſtrain d, by conſcience bound, | 
Themſelves in more ſecurity might reign, 4 
And Prieſts perceiv'd, that Godlineſs was gain.“ 
Yet ev'n in this degen' rate æra caſt, 
Thy Muſe was modeſt, as thy manners chaſte; | 
Whoever, though in ſportive mood, the ſaid, 
y matrons might be ſpoke, by virgins read : 
An emblem of thyſelf in her we ſee; 
Wiſe were thy pleaſures, and thy wiſdom free. 
Thus excellent you was 
But, ah! Such Heaven's myſterious ways we find; 
So Providence diſpoſes human-kind; _ 
The moſt deſerving have the ſhorteſt date, 
And Virtue ſeems the mark of envious Fate; 
The Learn'd, the Good, the Witty, and the Brave, 
Find the cold comfort of an early grave: 
Bion * forſook us early, Shadwell + late, j 
And Creech { and Oldham are ſurviv'd by Tate ||. 
Whether Prometheus” bold attempt above, 
To ſteal th' authentic real flames of Jove, 
From fiction wholly or in part began, 6 
Vet ſure there's ſomething in the ſoul of man, 
That bears reſemblance to material ſire; 


— 


The brighter tis, the ſooner 'twill expire. 4 : 
Blooming and young to fall is thy reward; 4 
While every Mzvius of the age is ſpar'd, 4 


From ſtuff Criterio ** to the City Bard ++ ; 
With numerous D'Urteys I omit to name, 
Leſt that might ſeem ſome merit to proclaim, 4 
Implying envy ſtill, and envy fame. 4 


* See in Oldham's Toems “ Bion, a Paſtoral, bewailing 
& Lord Rocheſter;ꝰ who died July 20, 1685, in his 33d year. 
+ Shadwell died Dec. 12, 1692, aged not much above 50. 
3 Creech died in 1201, aged 42. ARE 
$ Oldham died in his A year, Dec. 9, 1683. 
"|| Tate, who ſoctoeded Shadwell as poet laureat, died Aug. 
12, 1715, aged 63. 
* "This can oy be conjectured to mean Dennis. 
1 ** Settle, the Poet to my Lord Mayor's Show.“ 
ö AvTor rx. 
Virtue 
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ON THE DEATH OF J. PHILIPS. 23 


Virtue in all regards 1s Fortune's ſport; 
Nor are her days leſs weariſome than ſhort : 
Each heavier mortal may his wealth increaſe, 
And ſleep out many drowſy days in peace; 
With plenty or with honours bleſt may thrive, 
If you had what would keep content alive; 
Thanks to your generous Patron, good as great, 
Who, in deſpight of all the ſtorms of Fate, 
Though the world frown,and fwiftthe billows throng, 
Shall be the ſubject of my love and ſong ; 
Whoſe bounties, like the Nile, unweary'd flow 
Through the fair realms where Arts and Learning 

row, 

And . come unſought, yet never ſlow. 

Nor let me paſs unſung that boaſted name 
Which I and every Britiſh Bard ſhould claim, 
Sacred to verſe, and heir to endleſs fame; 
Harcourt, whoſe powerful rhetoric, when of late 
In ſolemn judgement Britain's Peerage fate, 
Ennobled Learning and Religion's cauſe, 

And reconcil'd old truths to modern laws; 
How years eraſe not foul Rebellion's name, 
That Scripture always was and is the fame, 
And loyal juſt allegiance merits praiſe 
As well in Anna's as in Charles's days; 
His every word than honey fweeter flow'd ; 
His tongue more charming was than Hermes' rod. 
Harcourt, while I thy death ignobly mourn, 
Pays the laſt office to thy facred * urn; 
And, rearing with majeſtick pomp thy tomb, 
Swells the big honours of that hallow'd dome, 
Where their dark-gloomy vaults the Muſes keep, 
And, lov'd by Monarchs, near thoſe Monarchs fleep; 
Where Royal Heroes, mouldering, juſtly claim 
Fhoſe their Aſſociates that preſerve their fame, 

* Sec, in Atterbury's Epiſtolary C 1denc. "S 
412+ the dee em pn 50 rale, pes in Werne 
Abbey at the expence of Sir Simon Harcourt. 


FI Juſtly 
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Juſtly in death with thoſe one manſion have, 7 
Whoſe works redeem their glories from the grave; y 
Where venerable Chaucer's antient head, 
And Spenſer's much-ador'd remains are laid; 
Where Cowley's precious ſtone, and. the proud 
mould | 
That glories Dryden's mortal parts to hold, 
Command high reverence and devotion. juſt . 
To their great relicks and diſtinguiſh'd duſt, 
"Tis well a Harcourt in this age remains, 
And generous blood adorns a St. John's veins x 
Tis well our annals Trevor can enroll; 
And that the Patriot lives in Harley's ſoul ; 
Elſe you, illuſtrious Virtue, might have ſeen 
What Shakſpeare ſaw before, and worthy Ben, 
Under penurious ſtars are Poets born, 
Subject to envy, or expos'd to ſcorn ; 
By ſome ſtrange force and ſupernatural bent 
Ever betray'd to poyerty and want ; 
To lofty garrets by degrees they riſe, 
And there are truly ſaid to touch the ſkies ; 
They purchaſe dear their idol God Renown, | 
And ſtill are complimented—and undone, | 
Alas! Fame's palace in the air is built; 
We wooe a miſtreſs, but we find a jilt. 
This Cowley and this Spenſer felt before, 
And honeſt Butler died exceeding poor; 4 
And when grim Death did tuneful Dryden ſeize, 4 
He had not what would pay the ſexton's fees. 
Ev'n he, who ſung on yellow Xanthus' ſhore 4 
The Trqjan Fidler and the Grecian Whore, 4 
Whom ſeven proud cities wrangled for when dead, 
Was a poor mendicant, that ſtroll'd for bread ; 
And, when kind almers had his wants ſupply'd ! 
Great Jove reward you, Sirs !” in metre cry'd, 
Since then much poverty and little fame 
Is all the dowry that a Muſe can claim; 43 
Since that ſublime invigorating heat, 
That makes the Poet's pulſe divinely beat, 
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f At laſt rewards him but with barren praiſe, 
Wich Envy ſullies, and which Want allays; 


Here weeping o'er thy tomb in mournful verſe, 
And ſhedding roſes on thy honour'd hearte, 

I'll take my laſt farewell, and bid adieu 

To the curs'd trade and all the jingling crew; 
Nay, rather than relapſe to write, or ſtrain 


A miſerable crambo once again; 


I'll turn Horſe- doctor, bear a Scotchman's pack, 

Be Pettifogger, Conjurer, or Quack, 

Or any thing you can conceive or know, 

All but a Poet, Pedant, or-a Beau. 

Ve Criticks, that like locuſts vex the preſs, 

With little reaſon damn, and write with leſs ; 

Ye honourable Bards, that ſung of old 

The mighty ſtories Greece or Athens told; 

And thou, the worthieſt of th'in{pired hoſt, 

The pride of Iſis and thy St. John's boaſt; 

Be witneſs to the ſacred vow I make ; 

And when, by verſe debauch'd, that vow I break, 

Pure unenlightened Dullneſs on my head 

The ſoul and quinteſſence of Blackmore ſhed ! 
Sooner ſhall Players to virtue make pretence, 

And learned Pedants condeſcend to ſenſe ; 

Sooner ſhall Country Curates Hebrew ſpeak, 

Phyſicians' noddles be o'ercharg'd with Greek, 

Attorneys ceaſe to flock in ſhoals to Hell, 

And Maurus * to write ill, or Prior well; 

Sooner ſhall eloquence in Smalridge + fail, 

And humble W —1I—s over Sprat ; prevail; 

Cuckold and Citizen two ſenſes frame, 

And, differing in ſound, not mean the ſame; 

Than 1 the purpoſe of my ſoul forget, 

His Lordſhip's titles for true worth admit, 

And be a Beggar to be ſtyl'd a Wit. 


* Sir Richard Blackmore. 

+ The celebrated Biſhop of Briſtol. | 

: Probably fome obſcure Divine. From the epithet annexed, 
it could ſcarcely be Nr. Willis, Dean of Lincoln, afterwards 


Jucceſlively Biſhop of Glouceſter and Saliſbury, 
An 
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An EPISTLE to MR. STEELE, on the KING's 


Acckssiox to the Crown *, 1714. 


Hic Vir, hie eſt, tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis, 
4 Auguſtus .. . . . Divim genus: aurea condet 
« Secula qui rurſus Latio.” VirG. Zn. vi. 791. 


This. this is he! the Chief ſo long foretold 
To bleſs the land, where Saturn rul'd of old, | 
And give the Lernean realms a ſecond age of gold. 
The promi-*d Prince, Auguſtus the divine, 

Of Cæſar's race, and Jove's immortal line. Pirr. 


GENEROUS Varus, happy and admir'd! 
With love of truth and public ſpirit fir'd, 
E d by Virtue, and by Envy prais'd! 
Fill'd with new joys, the ſounding ſtring I rais'd : 
The Muſe's friend, in numbers you delight; 
O! be my genius, and inſpire the flight 
Britain at length aſſerts her antient name, 
And riſes glorious with reviving Fame: 
A finiſh'd Prince, a Hero fills the throne, 
Grac'd with a genius martial like her own ; 
Expert to train to arms her valiant bands, 


And lead ſucceſsful wars in foreign lands ; 9 
Of ſinews equal to the regal weight, 9 
The choſen prop of her declining ſtate; 2 
Proclaim, ye Mules, through theſe happy plains, 


Proclaim aloud, another Naflau reigns. 


* This poffibly is the poem alluded to by Mr. Hughes, in 
a letter to Earl Cowper, Aug. 12, 1718; in which, atter e- 
preſſing his ſatisfaction that The Genius by Welſted, x 
* thoſe excellent verſes of an uncommon kind,” had been ac 
ceptable to the noble Peer, he adds, This has given me oc- © 
caſion to enquire after what I could further meet with from 
the ſame hand, and thought now to have ſent your Lordfhi 
the Author's firſt-fruits. I find he mentions an Ode to the 
King, which I am ſorry I cannot yet procure.” Hughes's 
Letters, vol. I. p. 199. See hereafter, p. 33- 
— Hts 
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His ſkilful choice ſhall give preferment grace, 
And with peculiar beauty honours place; 
Diſtinguiſh Britain's worthier friends from thoſe 
Who P crific'd her faith, or ſav'd her foes : 


7 Eſtabliſh'd Law, unmov'd, he ſhall maintain, 
And by that certain ſtandard form his reign. 
No ſmooth ſeducer fhall by flattering art 


Tempt his ambition, or miſguide his heart ; 


No favourite, to unequal greatneſs grown, 
* Uurp his bounty, or direct his frown. 


Princes, who our Deliverer's friendſhip prov'd, 
Admir'd his wiſdom, and his virtues lov'd, 
Shall now reſt fearleſs of th* invading ſword, 
And truſt their ſafety to his valued word; 
Wiſe States ſhall wait obſervant on his Throne, 
And by his happier conduct rule their own. 
His influence ſhall extend to fartheſt ſhores, 
Unite th' Allies, and bind their weaken'd powers: 
The pure Religion, the Reform'd, thall ſhare, 
Amidſt oppreſſion, his protecting care; 
By him and Heaven aſſiſted, ſpread at length, 
Inſenſibly prevail, and riſe in ſtrength: 
Refulgent Rome from her proud height ſhall ſtoop, 
And ſee her long- ſupported honours droop : 
The worſhip'd image ſhall neglected , 
And boaſt in vain the work of Raphael's hand; 
Mankind, to freedom wak'd, her pride ſhall tame, 
Reſtrain her Pontiff, and his laws difclaim. 

Brave Confeſſors, illuſtrious in your grief! 
Look up to Liberty, and hope relief: 
Forget the threat'ned flame and ſervile oar, 
Forget the altar ſtainꝰd with kindred gore: 
Not long ſhall Innocence unfuccour'd ſtand, 
And wait the ſtroke from the fierce zealot's hand; 
Not long Religious Rage mankind ſhall tear, 
Nor waſting Zeal her bloody ſtandard rear. 
Commerce again prepares to lift its head, 


Again to flouriſh, and its bounds to ſpread ; 
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O Liberty! O Goddeſs! hail. Thy charms 


«8 EPISTLE TO MR. STEELE, 


The Merchant ſhall tranſplant in Britiſh air 
Whatever growths remoteſt regions bear, 
Whatever Art in various lands improves, 
Or the ſun ripens, or its climate loves; 
All parts he ſhall explore, where trade is known, 
And with each country's ſpoils enrich his own. 
I ſee diſclos'd Auguſta's future ſtate : 
Lo! her proud fleets admire their coſtly freight: 
Her buſy mart th' adventuring world employs : 
Confuſion greatly ſplendid ! welcome noiſe 
Thames, ſwell'd with wealth, his envious banks 
o'erflows, io 
Seeks other ſhores, and a new empire knows. 
TH' approaching ſcenes of bliſs attract my eyes, 
And ſhining images in order riſe. 
Here ſmiling Plenty waves her fruitful horn, 
Whearſheats and cluſters her wreath'd head adorn ; 
Sweeteſt complacence guilds her chearful face, 
And all her motions flow with conſcious grace. 
Here Credit riſes with loſt fame regain'd; 
Guarded by Honour, and by Truth ſuſtain'd: 
Her powertul art diſcloſes glittering mines, 
And when ſhe bids, a new creation ſhines. 
Theſe are the glories from this reign ſhall flow: 
This triumph to our Brunſwick line we owe. 
For this, the'patriot ſtemm'd prevailing rage; 
And oft, O Varus, thy applauded page 
With juſt reſentments thy wrong'd country fir'd; 
Greatly, for this, the Britiſh youth expir'd, 
Blanamian fields were ſtrow'd with heaps of ſlain, + 
And virtue won on Almenara's plain. 


Politeneſs give to Peace, and fame to Arms: 
Great Patroneſs of arts! thy ripening fire 
Inſtructs each waking genius to aſpire: 
Thou małk'ſt the Poet's heighten'd fancy glow 
With richeſt veins of thought ; the numbers flow, 

| Like 
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ON THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE 1. 29 


& Like happy ftreams untroubled in their courſe, 
With clearer beauty and with greater force. 
Let wanton tyrants ſport in power's abule, 
And barbarous nations to their yoke reduce; 
Let them their conquer'd vaſſals proudly tame: 
Our Hero cheriſhes a nobler flame; 
Oer freeborn ſubjects he aſpires to reign, 
Io govern Citizens, not Slaves to chain; 
With ſcorn he looks on mean deſpotic arts, 
And ſeeks no Empire but in Engliſh hearts, 
& Accepts a Kingdom with a Patriot's ſenſe, 
And in the People's Father hides the Prince. 
By theſe great arts, eternal Reaſon's law, 
Alcides, Pollux, Numa, and Naflau, 


Y Envy ſubdued, their native ſky attain'd ; 


Hence riſing Polities were firſt ordain'd, 
And the beſt ſchemes their origin did claim 
# FromKingslikeGeorgeand men of Lincoln's* frame. 
Before the world was ripe for ſocial ties, 
Or docile crouds inclin'd in ſtates to riſe; 
While men, promiſcuous, were to rapine led, 
Nor knew the good which uſt reſtriction bred ; 
One roſe ſuperior, ſo approv'd by Fate, 
He faw and pity'd Nature's ſavage ſtate; 
Pallas and every Muſe his thought inſpir'd; 
With love of knowledge human breafts he fir d; 
Explain'd, how vice and virtue were denin'd, 
What moral good and moral ill deſign'd, 
What man to man in each relation ow'd, 
And Reaſon's uſe, and whence Religion flow'd. 
His ſtrains, ye Gods! th'admiring throng engage; 
Their ftrifes he reconciles, and calms their rage : 
To him, as wiſeſt, each ſubmits his cauſe; 
His wiſdom, not his will, diſtributes laws: 
Thus he becomes their head, the general choice, 
A Prince appointed by the People's. voice: 

* Henry Earl of Lincoln, father to the preſent Duke of 
Newcaſtle, He died, in his 44th year, Sept. 7, 1728. 

To 
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To him the power did, by conſent, belong 
To compenſate deſert ,and obviate wrong : 
Twas theirs, that power to limit or oppoſe, 
When hurtful to themſelves, from whom it roſe. 
Succeeding Worthies, with like happy arts, 
Poliſh'd rough men, and harmoniz'd . hearts. 
Reported hence the ſtupid rocks to move, 
To make the cedars ries to lead the grove, 
Or ſooth with magic ſound a tiger's breaſt : 
Amphion, Orpheus, Linus, and the reſt, 
Illuftrious names in Poets' works enroll'd, 
Were pious Rulers and juſt Kings of old: 
They firſt to life did beauteous numbers ſuit ; 
Each had a city, which he call'd his lute, 
And, when to charm deſcending gods he ſtrove, 
The ſtring he play'd on was his People's love. 
Thus ſhall it fare, erewhile, with Britain's King; 
As in his reign the future glories ſpring, 
Some Bard in ſweetly fabling verſe may tell, 
How, when our Orpheus touch'd his ſounding ſhell, 
The oaks obey'd, the pines forſook the plain, 
And roſe a floating foreſt on the main; 
Or how the marble, raviſh'd as he ſung, 
Ran into order, and a palace ſprung. 
We have attempted, in a feebler ſtrain, 
To ſing the dawning honours of his reign : _ 
But, when its _ greatneſs ſtrikes our ſight, 
Clio ſhall tune the harp, or Garth ſhall write- 
So, on the breaking of a cloudleſs day, 
The little larks their ſlender notes aflay: + 
But when the Sun his genial warmth has ſhed, 
And a delightful glow o'er Nature ſpread; 
The tuneful nightingales their voices raiſe, 
And charm the woods with more melodious lays, 
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To the Earl of CL ARE, on his being created 
Duke of NEwcaASTLE, 1715. 


HEN Juſtice with her train to Earth 
deſcends, 
& Parnaſſus wakes, and every Mule attends : 
In choſen ages does ſhe leave the ſkies, 
And in ſuch ages men like Holles rife. 
In Holles + haſt thou loſt thy former name, 
And art Newcaſtle by no ſtranger claim : 
That gem, not worn by thee, would ceaſe to ſhine; 
That flower would fade on any ſtem but thine. 
From genial ſuns exil'd and ſofter ſkies, 
In alien lands, the withering vineyard dies; 
Nor more the circling tendrils we behold 
Luxuriant, nor the grapes that glow with gold; 
A foreign ſoil the faded boughs bemoan, 
And languiſh in a climate not their own. 


* This Nobleman was one of our Author's earlieſt Patrons: 
By his intereſt, Welſted obtained a place in the office of one 
of the Secretaries of State, It was in his official capacity in 
this department (and not, as Pope injurioully ſuggeſted, for 
any writings of his own), that he received, in Auguſt 1715, 
= from the Treaſury for the uſe of Sir Richard Steele. 
e the Life of Welſted, prefixed to this Collection, 
+ Thomas Pelham, born Aug. 1, 1693, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther as Baron Pelham of Laughton, Feb. 21, 17r1-12; and 
on the 15th of July following became the adopted heir of his. 
uncle john Holles Duke of Newcaſtle ; whoſe name and arms 
he from that time bore. He was ereated Earl of Clare, Oct. 
26, 1714; Marquis of Clare, and Duke of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, Aug. 2, 1715; Duke of Newcaſtle under Lyne, Nov. 
I * 1756; and died, after having filled many of the higheſt 
offices in the ſtate, full of years and honours, Nov. 17, 1768. 
He was an early patron of Steele, who dedicated to him in 
1715 the Collection of his Political Writings ;” and celebrated 
his Lordſhip's © early inclination to find out and encourage the 
lovers of his country, to comfort them under the neglect of 
their friends, and ſupport them againſt the reſentment of their 
enemies,” i ; 
To 
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To the Counteſs of WARWICK, On her 
Marriage with Mr. Appisox, Aug. 2, 1716. 


MBITION long has Woman's heart betray'd, 
And tinſel grandeur caught th' unwary Maid 
The pompous ſtyles, that ſtrike th* admiring throng, 
Have glitter'd in the eye of beauty long : 

You, Madam, firſt the female taſte improve, 
And give your fellow-charmers laws for love; 
A pomp you covet, not to Heralds known, 
And figh for virtues equal to your own ; 

Part in a man immortal greatly claim; 1 
And frown on titles, to ally with fame: 

Not Edward's ſtar, emboſs'd with ſilver rays, 

Can vie in glory with thy Conſort's bays ; 1 
His country's pride does homage to thy charms, - 
And every merit crowds into thy arms. | þ 

While others gain light conqueſts. by their eyes, | 

Tis thine with wiſdom to ſubdue the wile : | 
To their ſoſt chains while courtly beaux ſubmit, 4 ; 
Tis thine to lead in triumph captive Wit: I 4 
Her ſighing vaſlals let Clarinda boaſt, a 
Of lace and languiſhing cockades the toaſt; 

In beauty's pride unenvy'd let her reign, 

And ſhare that wanton Empire with the vain: 

For thee, the arts of Greece and Rome combine; 
And'all the glories, Cato gain'd, are thine; 

Still Warwick in thy boaſted rank of life, 

But more illuſtrious than when Warwick's wife. 

Come forth, reveal thyſelf, thou choſen bride, 

And ſhew great Naſſau's poet by thy fide; 

Thy bright example ſhall inſtruct the fair, 

And future nymphs ſhall make renown their care; 
Embroidery leſs ſhall charm the Virgin's eye, 

And kind Coquets, for plumes, leſs frequent die: 
Secure ſhall Beauty reign, the Mule its guard; 
The Muſe ſhall triumph, Beauty its reward. 


f * This lady died July 7, 1731. 
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Tus GENIUS*; ax ODE; 
Written on occaſion of the Du KE of MARLBo- 
RoUGH's Apoplexy, 1717. 


J. 
WF UL Hero, Marlborough, rife: 
Sleepy charms I come to break : 
Hither turn thy languid eyes : 
Lo! thy Genius calls; awake! | 
| II. Well 


* The following correſpondence between Mr. Hughes and 
Earl Cowper was occaſioned by this Ode: 1, © Having juit 
met with the incloſed verſes, which have been but lately diſ- 
perſed, I think them ſo very good, that 1 could not deny my- 
elf the pleaſure of ſending them to your Lordſhip, who per- 
haps may not yet have ſeen them, I am informed they were 
written by Mr. Welſted, a gentleman I have heard mentioned 
by Sir Richard Steele, as a promiling genius ; and who has 
written ſome few ſhort poems before, but is little known.“ 
2. J give you many thanks for yours, with the excellent 
verſes of an uncommon kind. It puzzled us here in the coun- 
try to reconcile the zd ſtanza, which prepares for a particular 
enumeration of the Duke's actions, with the 4th, which men- 
tions only two, and no more are enumerated after, But, I 
take it, the Genius is ſuppoſed, after mentioning * Blenheim,” 
to ſee in the plan * the Foodleg wreath;* and, thinking that 
now moſt fit tor the Duke to dwell upon, alters his deſigu of 
i be his deeds one by one, and proceeds immediately 
to Aue im the exhortation which follows. There is one Mr. 
Welited +, Reader of the Charter-houſe, who is ſaid to have 
wit in converſation: I cannot tell whether he, or another, be 
the Welſted you mention as the author,” — 3. With the great- 
eſt ſatis faction I return your Lordſhip my moſt humble ac- 
knowledgements for the honour of your letter, and am ex- 
tremely glad the verſes I ſent were ſo acceptable. This has 
given me occaſjon to enquire after what I could farther meet 
with from the ſame hand, and thought now to haye ſent your 


+ The Rev. Ralph Welſlead, B. D. was choſen Reader of the 
Charter-houſe in 1707; and died (being then one of the ſenior fel- 
lows of Trinity College, * an. 4, 1725-6, * Lord 
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objection.“— The Ode has ſince been frequently reprinted, 


| thing elſe, or at leaſt if he had not offended Mr. Pope by his 


34 THE GENIUS. 9 


II. 
Well ſurvey this faithful plan, 


Which records thy life's great ſtory ; 


Tis a fhort, but crowded ſpan, 

Full of triumphs, full of glory *. 
III. 

One by one thy deeds review: 

Sieges, battles thick appear; 

Former wonders, loſt in new, 

Greatly fill each pompous year. 
IV. 

This is Blenheim's crimſon field, 
Wet with gore, with ſlaughter ſtain'd ! 
Here retiring {ſquadrons yield, 

And a bloodleſs wreath is gain'd ! 


Lordſhip the Author's firfi-fruits, I find he mentions an 


Ode to the King,” which I am ſorry I cannot yet procure. * 
The perſon your Lordſhip has heard of, though a man of XZ 
* wit in converſation,” will not be ſuſpected, among thoſe 


who know him, for panegyrics of this kind ; his ſentiments 
and principles being ot a different turn. What I have heard 
of this gentleman is, that he is a young man whom Sir Rich- 
ard Steele ſome time ago profeſſed to patroniſe and encourage, 
and uſed to recommend among his acquaintance, I find the 
* verſes on the Duke of Marlborough” are hitherto very little 
diſperſed ; and I wiſh the Author were acquainted with your 
Lordſhip's very juſt remark on the zd and 4th ſtanzas. Per- 
haps placing the 3d ſtanza after the 4th might obviate the 


and univerſally admired. it may be found, ſet to mulic, in 
the Mufical Miſcellany ; it is preſerved in Dodſley's Collection; 
and alſo in the Letters of eminent Perſons,” publiſhed by Mr. 
Duncombe ; who obſerves, ** If Mr. Welſted had written no- 


ITriumvirate,“ he would ſcarcely have been pilloried in * The 

Dunciad.“ 

The Duke of Marlborough was taken ſo ill, Nov. 10, 

1716, that Sir Samuel Garth and two other phyticians were 

ſent for expreſs from London. His Grace recovered by the 

end of the month, ſo much as to be able to come to town; 

but ſoon relapſed into a ſpecies of inſenſibility, in which he un- 

fortunately continued till his death— 

From Marlborough's eyes the ſtreams of dotage flow'd !” 
| < £0 V. Ponder 


THE GENIUS. 


V. 
Ponder in thy godlike mind 
All the wonders thou haſt wrought; 
Tyrants, from their pride declin'd, 
Be the ſubject of thy thought 
VI. 
Reſt thee here, while life may laſt: 
The utmoſt bliſs, to man allow'd, 
Is to trace his actions paſt, 
And to own them great and good. 


VII. 

But 'tis gone—O mortal born ! 
Swift the fading ſcenes remove— 
Let them paſs with noble ſcorn : 
Thine are worlds, which roll above. 


VIII. 

Poets, Prophets, Heroes, Kings, 
Pleas'd, thy ripe approach foreſee ; 
Men, who acted wondrous things, 
Though they yield in fame to thee. 


IX. 
Foremoſt in the Patriot-band, 
Shining with diſtinguiſh'd day, 
See thy friend Godolphin * ſtand ! 
See! he beckons thee away. 


X. 
Yonder ſeats and fields of light 
Let thy raviſh'd thought explore : 
Wiſhing, panting for thy flight! 
Half an Angel; man no more. 


35 


* Sidney Earl of Godolphin died, at his friend the Duke 
of Marlborough's houſe at St. Albans, Sept. 15, 1713. 
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PALEMON w CALIA, u Bari; | 
or the TRIUMVIRATE; 1717. 1 


ELI, you rule with ſuch deſpotic ſway, 

Though your commands diſpleaſe us, we obey : 
Inclin'd to praiſe, averſe to cenſure ſtill, | 
The taſk, you give me, ſuits my genius ill: 


To paint the Town, requires a ſullen Muſe ; * 


Tis the worſt- natur d ſubject Verſe can chuſe: 
Whatever riſes in the mingled ſcene, 
Or makes our virtue bluſh, or ſtirs our ſpleen: : 
To proſperous counterfeits all arts ſubmit; 4 
And now th' infectious ill has reach'd to Wit: A 
Wit was ordain'd to recreate the heart, 1 5 


With ſprightly ſtrokes of Nature and of Art:: 


The charming talent for delight was born; 1 
But now our pleaſure is become our ſcorn; | 0 » 
To lawleſs licence Fame now owes its rife, = 
And Dulneſs brightens when 'tis dreſs d in vice. © 

Of Nature's gifts no excellence we find, * 
But is reſembled in a ſpurious kind; 3 
Whate'er is ſhining, has ſome copy ſtill, AM 


Which imitates. the genuine picture ill. 

So awkward Mucius, with impure defires, 

To elegant Petronio's fame aſpires; 

So Learning is in S——2 and Salter“ ſeen, 
And Cloe's amble mocks Clariſſa's mien. 

One truth 1 would conceal from Love and Thee, 
Ev'n Beauty from impoſture is not free: 

Our ſhining Picts + with borrow'd luftre reign, 
And o'er our hearts felonious conquelts gain: 


And every Nymph, that is not poor, is fair: 


Father to the late learned Maſter of the Charter-houſe. 

+ See Will Honeyeomb's adventure with a Pict, Spectator, 
Ne XLI; and fee Guardian, N? CXL, T 
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| PALAMON TO CALIA: 5p 
Jo blend with {kill the bluſhing red, is known, 
And glaze the neck with lilies not its own, L 
To teach the coral on the lip to ſtand, 


| | And poliſh with eburnean white the hand : 


The ſwains, whoſe fouls in dying murmurs waſte, , 

See not, they pine for wath, and ſigh for paſte : 

Each the completion, that ſhe loves, can franie, 

And is at will another or the fame : HA | 

Her whom the evening ſaw a gay brunette, 

The morning oft admires in lovely jett; 

The ſame that ſleeps with eye-brows of japan, 

To-morrow ſhines more ſnowy than the ſwan; 

She on whoſe cheek too high the colour glows, 

Mingles the ſofter olive with the roſe; 

Her , oe views, with doubts perplexing toſt, 

Another face, and mourns his miſtreſs loſt. | care, 
When you, lov'd Nymph, came forth the public 

And grac'd the bright aſſemblies of the fair; 

An upright Cenſor * ſway'd the realms of Wit, 

And Virtue gain'd a friend whene'er he writ ; 

In ſuch engaging lights the Goddeſs roſe, 

She drew applautes from her wondering foes : 

Now 1n the myrtle garden thiſtles grow, 

And ſtreams impure from vicious fountains flow : 

The province of delight two Bards invade, | 

With mock aſtrology and emp'ric aid: 

No fatyr ſtarts, no humour, or intrigue, 

But ſtill we owe it to this triple league: 

O liſten, while the Muſe their triumphs ſings; 

Nor vulgar toils we write, nor common things. 
Near Dunſtan's+ riſing pile, where crowds repair, 

The young for aſlignations, th' old for prayer; 

Where two grim giants ſtrike the vocal blow, 

While damſels fell their toys and love below; 


A noted Bibliopole great cares ſuſtains, 
Fam'd for his ſufferings, envy'd for his gains, 
* His friend Steele, in the Tatler, Spectator, &c. 
The church of St. Dunſtan in the Weſt, Fleet-ſtreet, 
"> "ry Who 
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Who venal Learning: courts with low rewards, 

And hires with promis'd pence ill-fated Bards, 

A Mercury in ingenious frauds expert, 

Renown'd for witty wiles and ſtealths of art; 

This harmleſs Artiſt fell a deſtin'd prey 

To the Triumvirs' unrelenting ſway *; 

By ſecret ſtratagem they ſubtly wrought, 

And couch'd their ſatyr in a purging draught; 

The poiſonous juice, with vellicating pains, 

Succeſsful Wits! ferments in all his veins; 

He ſpeaks his anguiſh in diſtorted looks: 

Ah! what avail his copies or his books! 

At length, the dwindled Hero rais'd his head: 

« O frolic Bard, ſeverely blythe,” te faid, 

* What Patriot ſhall from pungent pains be free, 

If ſuch facetious drugs are known to thee ? 

« Keen thy reſentments are, and operate ſoon : 

* O fav, is this a Proteſtant lampocn ? 

„Now, Dennis, learn, learn from your foe to write; 

* Mix jalap with your ſatyr, and twill bite: 

And you, my friends, when call'd to chearful 

% bowls, ' - 

« By me take warning, and ſhun rhubarb-drolls : 

« I faint; no Art my ſickening life can fave : 

The Quack preſcrib'd the purge the Poet gave.” 
Here, as he paus'd, he felt returning eaſe, 

And found the torture leſſen by degrees; 

Then thus went on, his anguiſh to relieve : 

* Sarcaſtic Youth,” ſaid he, I give thee leave 

In artleſs low obſcenities to ſhine : 

The fertile realms of Drury ſhall be thine : 

« Deſign with deep contrivance plotleſs plays, 

& And teem with comets which no wonder raiſe ; 

ge ſtill licentious, and ſtill teaze the age 

With feeble malice, and with hectic rage: 

© To all thy pen ſhall threaten I ſubmit; 

% But let not Cornakina aid thy wit. 


* Sec the Account of the poiſoning of Edmund Curll. 
4 ; | « Thy 
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Thy friend, unrival'd, undiſturb'd, by me, 
« Gleans an inſipid fame, from envy free; 
« His verſe, like countrius nor polite nor rude, 
ce Keeps the dull medium between bad and good; 
« As other works for energy and ſtrength, 
His are, like May-poles, famous for their length: 
« Canorous trifles let him ſtill purſue; 
Second to none but Arbuthnot or you: 
«© But let him this unnatural war decline; 
His trade was here an enemy to mine. 
What ſpoils, what trophies, on that joyful day, 
* You and your ſpruce apprentice * ſhall diſplay, 
In which one Pirate by the treachery dies 
« Of two Twin-bards, aſſiſted from the ſkies!” 
At length the potion's influences ſtop; 
Reſtor'd at length to Learning and his Shop , 
To juſt revenge the valiant Sufferer flies, 
Seeks the ſupport of Proteſtant Allies, 
And to his aid victorious Ridpath I draws, 
The famous Champion of the Whiggiſh cauſe : 
Fierce ſtrife ſucceeds, and paper-wars are writ, 
With doubtful fortune, and with equal wit. 
Oh, when wilt thou thy Lover's joys renew, 
And place thy beauties in the public view ? 
All mourn thy abſence with a thouſand ſighs, 
For all behold thee with Palæmon's eyes: 
Leave the digreſſing Muſe a while to rove, 
And loſe her ſubject in the thought of love. 
Through Latian plains, when, cautious ol delay, 
The traveller purſues his pleaſing way; 
If, wrought with {kill, he ſees a Venus riſe, 
On the ſoft ſtatue oft he turns his eyes; 


* Gay, it is well known, had not long before been an ap- 
prentice to a Mercer. 
7 This idea has hace been improved on by Mr. Garrick in 
his Prologue to © The Apprentice.” 
George Ridpath, author of ““ The Flying Poſt;“ of 
whom fee the Supplement to Swift, He is immortaliſed in 


The Dunciad, 
Ls D4 He 
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He finds his wiſhes with his cares at ftrife, 

And gneves, the melting marble is not life. 
Seldom 1 viſit our declining Stage, 

The ſcene of noiſe, and ſunk to party rage, 

Where, privileg'd by time, old Authors reign, 

And new ones live three r gs. days with pain: 

Sometimes my heart to ſocial joys inclines, 

When friendſhip calls, or converſation ſhines : 

Late, with a choſen ſet, I paſs'd the night; 

Gay were the hours, and conſcious of delight: 

As the wine flow'd, as mirth more freely ran, 

On Wit, the common topic, 1 began; 

Who ſhines in proſe, or who in poliſh'd rhimes ? 

What bright productions riſe in Brunſwick's 


ce times? 


When Fopling, in his known plain-dealing way, 

* Writings of every ſort the times diſplay, | 

* Works by no power nor any Mule inſpir'd, 

« Yet, by a fate unheard before, admir'd: 

„ Stupidity may thrive in other arts, 

* And plodding Cits grow rich by want of parts; 

«Tis natural, nor do we think it ſtrange, ; 

If Plumb fiicceeds at Garraway's or Change: 

«© But Poets now, to flouriſh, Wit diſclaim ; 

* And Dullneſs proſpers in the Land of Fame.” 
«© Somepraiſe,” gay Wildair with a ſmile reply'd, 

« To Archneſs is allow'd, where Wit's deny'd; 

ce But late Aſpirers want this little art, 

«© The low Plebeian talent to be ſmart. 

6 Spleen to poor eee through their ſatyr runs; 

« O rage! to perſecute unhappy puns ! | 

« Burle{qu'd you ſee the tunetul Hebrew's ſtrain, 

& And David is both Bard and Saint in vain *.“ 


“The Stage,” ſaid Bruce, 
c fate; * 


yet feels a harder 


« We ſee and mourn in vain its drooping ſtate : 


This ſeems to allude to Mr, Pope's 
Palm. - 


burleſque of the firſt 
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| PALAMON TO CALIA a 
. c E' er ſince the town to Cato rung a plauſe, 
„ And Roman Virtue fav'd the Britiſh Laws; 


No Hero wakes our pity, or our fears, 


No ſoft diſtreſs diffolves the foul to tears.” 


The Comic Muſe,” here Wildair, “ hides her 
head; 1 


—_ .. The Comic Muſe with Steele and Congreve fled : 


„For me, I have not writ, © 


« Tuſt ſtrokes of humour Steele can beſt impart, ' 
« And picture human lite with trueſt art: ; 
„They who have genius, our applauſes ſhun); 
« They labour to obtain them, who have none.“ 
« 'Tis plain,” Sir Fopling rn, Iris plainly fo: 
late, you know: 
« This province the Triumvirs only claim, 
« Crown'd, by The Wife of Bath *, with thundering 
fame; 
Jo ſee their firſt eſſay, the Houſe was full; 
None fear'd a ſecret to make Chaucer dull: 
This damn'd, abſurder projects they diſcloſe, 
And raiſe prepoſterous mirth from human — 1 
From generous minds th' unhappy claim relief, 
And Virtue fees a dignity in grief; 
* But they, with ſport unknown to human breaſt, 
Laugh in diſtreſſes, and in horrors jeſt.” 
Thele cenſures founded harſh in Bruce's ear: 
O fie, fie! Fopling, you are too ſevere.” 
He ſpeaks blunt truths,” ſays Wildair; “ tis 
his uſe.” 
< Nay, it's not worth conteſting,” anſwer'd Bruce; 
Their laſt attempt , I own, I leaſt commend; 
* Tis hard to pleaſe, though eaſy to offend.” 
That 


* By Gay, This Comedy was firſt adted at Drury Lane, 
1713, but met with very indifferent ſucceſs. It was ated 
again at Lincoln's Inn Fields, afier having been reviſed and 
altered by the author, in 1730; but was worſe received than 
before, though the merit of the Beggar's Opera had raiſed 
Gay's reputation at that time to the molt exalted height. See 
Biographia Pramatica, vol. ii, p. 404. 

+ alluding to The What dye call it,” which firſt came 
out in 715. | 

J Let us hear on this ſubject the judgement of impartial 
polterity. This little piece, the joint produce of this tri- 
umvirate 


* 
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That Play,” retorted Fopling, ©* was ſo lewd, 
«© Eyv'n Bullies bluſh'd, and Beaux aſtoniſh'd ſtood ; 
« But gentle Widows with ſoft Maids prevail, 
And kindly fave the Alligator's* tail: 
% ]lI-fated, in a barren age, we ſtand; 
And Poetry no more ſhall bleſs the land.” 

« Soft,” cry'd Sir Harry; Poets we can name, 
& In other kinds, the glorious Heirs of Fame: 
„The Wit he praiſes, happier Garth improves, 
And is himſelf the Ovid whom he loves: 
„When Philips + through the tuneful groves 

* complains, 

5 Arcadian ſoftneſs melts in Engliſh ſtrains : 
„Like Titian's finiſh'd work is Tickell's ſong, 
* The colouring beauteous, and the figures ftrong : 


umvirate of firſt-rate wits,” favs the author of the Biographia 
Dramatica, was very deſervedly damned. The contequence 
of which was, the giving Mr. Vope ſo great a diſguit to the 
ſtage, that he never attempted any thing in the dramatic way 
afterwards; and, indeed, he ſeems, through the courſe of 
his ſatirical writings, to have ſhewn a more peculiir degree f 
ſpleen againſt thoſe authors wh.» happened to niet with ſuc- 
ceſs in this walk, in which he bad to conſpicuouſly failed. 
Yet it is far from improbable, that had he thought it worth Mt 
his while fingly to have taken the pains of writing a dramatic 

piece, he might have jucceeded equally, if not ſuperior to auß 
of his contemporaries. Though this piece was printed un- 
der the name of Gay, his hand is not very diſcernible in any 


part of it. We may however obferve, that the character of Wan 


Sir Tremendous, being apparently deſigned tor Dennis, waz 
in all probability introduced by Pope. Foſſile, who was meant 
as the repreſentative of Pr. W oouward, might likew'ſe have $8 
been the production of Arbuthnot, who, through the know- Z 
ledge incident to his een, was enabled to furniſh a ſuffi- 
cient train of phyſical terms and obſervations. Phabe Clinket 
- alſo ſhould ſeem to have been intended as a ridicule on one 
of the females whoſe petulant attacks had irritaied the little 
bard of Twickenham. Cibber informs us, that his own quar- 
rel with him was occaſioned by a joke thrown into the Reheai- 
ſal, at the expence of this unſucceſsful performance.” Biog. 
Dramat. vol. II. p. 370. Art. TnagE Hours arter MAx- 
RIAGE. | 

* One of the diſguiſes of a gallant in the“ Three Hours 
after Marriage.” 

+ Ambrole Philips, 


„% Ev'n 
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„ Ev'n Pope (I ſpeak the judgement of his foes) 
4 The ſweets of rhime and eaſy meaſures knows.” 
« This,” anſwered Fopling, ** 1s a vulgar art, 
„Which never wakes the foul, or warms the heart: 
He wants the ſpirit, and informing flame, 
Which breathes divine, and gives a Poet's name: 


is verſe the mind to indolence may ſooth; 


So hard it is to fix Poetic Fame: 


When, to divert our thoughts from critic views, 


4 j A flaſk I rear'd, whoſe ſluice began to fail, 


„Ihe ſtrain is even, and the numbers ſmooth; 

T << But 'tis all level plain; no mountains riſe, 
No ſtartling line, that's pregnant with ſurprize.“ 
Here ſome incline to praiſe what others blame; 


Bacchus no more the circling healths renews; 


S 


And told from Phædrus this facetious Tale. 
Sabina, very old, and very dry, 

* Chanc'd, on a time, an empty flaſk to ſpy: 

Ihe flaſk but lately had been thrown aſide, 

With the rich grape of Tuſcan vineyards dy'd; 

gut lately, gulbing from the ſlender ſpout, 

« Its life, in purple ſtreams, had iſſued out: 

The coſtly flavour ſtill to ſenſe remain'd, 

* And ſtill its ſides the violet colour ſtain'd : 

A ſight ſo ſweet taught wrinkled age to ſmile; 

* Pleas'd ſhe imbibes the generous fumes a while, 

Then, downward turn'd, the veſſel gently props, 

* And drains with patient care the lucid drops: 

O balmy ſpirit e vine, 

O fragrant flaſk, ſhe ſaid, too lately mine 

* If ſuch delights, though empty, thou canſt yield, 

" " wondrous raptures didſt thou give, when 

“e fill'd!“ 
This merry Fable, obvious to explain, 

Inſtructs the glaſs to flower and ſmile again; 

Free from debates, unmingled joys we boaſt; 

The theme was Love, and Beauty was the toaſt; 
Each 
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Each ſtar appear'd with native luſtre bright; 
But Cælia was the Venus of the night. 

If numbers, and the power of verſe I knew, 
Now to the Palace I would guide thy view, 
The pomp and grandeur of our Iſle difplay, 
And to thy thought each ſhining fcene convey : 
Here, round their Prince a valiant band are plac'd, 
With wounds, and trophies torn from Rebels, 

'd : 
There a bright train of ſmiling Beauties riſe, 
Who plead their Monarch's right with conquering 
* yes; 
The ſmiles of Beauty legal power maintain, 
And Liberty and Love together reign. 

Still Walpole, not reſtor'd in vain to health, 
Directs with frugal honour public wealth: 

O Patriot, whom each Mule and Gift adorn ! 
With all the powers of great perſuafion born ! 
Rais'd by the Muſe, the Muſe's cauſe defend ; 
Renown'd for Arts, oh, be to Arts a friend : 
Propitious on thy own Minerva ſhine, 

And prove to Her a Patron, who was thine: - 
Adorn'd with wit refin'd ! poſſeſs'd of power! 
Oh, let Impoſture lift her brow no more : * 
Cheriſh'd by thee, the genuine bays ſhall ſpread, 
And plant eternal honours round thy head : 
*Tis thine to wake another Mantuan ſtrain, 
And raiſe a learned age in Brunſwick's reign. 

Zeal to the public, and the Patriot s praiſe, 
To other themes have led my erring lays: + 
Excuſe the rapture, gentle Maid; nor blame 
A loyal Muſe, that pants for England's fame: 
Two equal flames Palzmon's breaſt refine ; 
One 7s bis Country's, and the other thine. 
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ACON and LAVINI A.“ 
A LOVE-TATIE. 


Firſt printed in the F&EE-THINKER +, Feb. 27, 
| and March 2, 1718-19. 


MONG the Nymphs, who random conqueſts 
boaſt, 
Lavinia ſpreads the careleſs triumph moſt: 


elt is an ĩnexpreſſible ſatis faction to a candid temper, to 
be employed in revealing the latent merit of any man: and [ 
am ſorry that I have not ag opportunities of indulging 
This makes me lay hold on the 
firſt occaſion of this kind with impatience; eſpecially ſince I 
hope to pleaſe all the lovers of poetry, at the fame time that I 
gratify myſelf, From this motive, I take the liberty to men- 
tion Mr. Welſted for the author of the following poem; a 
oung gentleman not yet greatly known by his writings, though 
e will not long remain without his ſhare of reputation, ſince 
(as | am informed) he is now engaged in a tranſlation of Ti- 
bullus. This Writer is full of tenderneſs ; and Mr. Welſted's 
preſent performance ſhews him to be admirably qualified ts 
chute the ſentiments of the Roman Poet to advantage in the 
Engliſh language. I muſt acquaint my readers, that this 
poem came to my hands without a title prefixed to it; there- 
tore | ſhall recommend it under the general name of A Love 
Tale.” There appezrs in it the luxuriancy of a youthful ima» 
gination ; a luxurianey like that which is ſo remarkable in 
Ovid; and indeed the Ovidian manner of writing is manifek 
in almoſt every line; ſo that they, who do not read that po 
in the original, will have the ſatis faction of ſeeing here the 
turn of wit which made him the delight of Rome ; and the 
men of letters will be pleaſed to fee the familiar graces of 
Ovid revive in their own countryman,” A. Purges: 
+ A fecond member of the © Triumvirate” (ſee p. 39) ba- 
ving in the Memoirs of Scriblerus” deſignedly miſquoted a 
couplet from this Poem (ſee p. 52.); the reader ſhall here he 
gratified with all the variations made in it by Welſted, from 
the time of its firſt appearing in the Free-thinker, to his pub- 
lication of it in the ©; 10 of his Poems in 1724 * 


| Fluſh'd 
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Fluſh'd with immortal bloom, where'er ſhe moves, 
All eyes adore, and each beholder loves“: 

Free from concern ſhe ſeems, while crowds admire ; 
And with unconſcious beauty wakes defire : 
Unrival'd in the heedleſs art to pleaſe, 

Pain to all hearts ſhe gives, her own at eaſe. 

The crowd of females ſhine in gay brocades, 
And half their charms are loſt in lights and ſhades : 
Hid in the rich embarraſſments of art, 

A Nymph is of herſelf the ſmalleſt part: 
Lavinia nor with diamond ſtars is dreſs'd, 
Nor rubies bleed in croſſlets on her breaſt : 
The Perſian loom and glittering tiflue ſcorn'd, 
She boaſts more envy'd graces, unadorn'd : 
No aid from coſt ſhe needs; -for Nature's-care 
With a free hand indulg'd her to be fair. 

Her glofly treſſes wear the golden hue, 
The Juffre which in ſunny rays we view : 

Her roſy cheek a genuine vermeil dyes, 

And a bright blue the fluid in her eyes! 
Behold her boſom, an expanded white, 
Opening at large, the proſpect of delight! 
The finnſh'd figure, not retouch'd by art, 

We 8 a laſting image on the heart. 


his + matchleſs Nymph, ere Nature's genial fire | | 


Warm'd her unripen'd boſom to defire, 

By virgin legends to difdain betray'd, 

Had vow'd to live, and vow'd to die a maid : 
From man and Hymen's dreaded rites ſhe flew, 
A rebel to the joys ſhe never knew; 

Reſolv'd her ſex's fortune not to ſhare, 

And ſhun alike the folly and the care: 

Fond of ſequeſter'd ſcenes, from noiſe remov'd, 
The ſhady wood and limpid ſtream ſhe lov'd; 
Oft ſeen a huntreſs in the ſhady wood, 
And often bathing in the limpid flood: 


All eyes attend her, and the Publick loves.” Orig. Ed. 


1 The matchleſs Nymph,” &c, Orig. Ed, 
| | Now 


* 
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Now, with the morn ſhe chac'd the flying fawns 


| Through the green meadows, and the * ſhrubby 


lawns; - 
Now, loſt in thought, and pleas'd alone to ſtray, 
Through ſilent ſhades ſhe marks her pathleſs way: 
But, while through Nature's works ſhe joys torrove, 
She never thinks of Nature's parent, Love. 

The ſcene that bleſs'd Lavinia's leiſure ſmil'd 
With hills, and vales, and woods; a blooming wild! 
She ſhunn'd the ſultry ray in jaſmine bowers; 

She trod on carpets of ſweer-{melling flowers; 
Where'er ſhe turns, luxuriant landſkips rife, 
And ſtill ſhe breathes in aromatic ſkies ; 

For with the day ſpontaneous ſweets are born, 
And ſhed the fragrant freſhneſs of the morn : 


Echoes and rude caſcades are heard around, 


While, with ſoft murmurs, through th' enchanted 


ground, 

A winding rivulet ſhapes its ſilver flow, 
And ſhews a ſhining bed of ſands below: 
Wide-branching trees are rang'd on either fide; 
The branching ſhadows tremble in the tide. 

This chaſte receſs, this unfrequented ſhade, 
By day for Nymphs, by night for Fairies made, 
Lavinia's hours, devoid of care, employs, 
And ſoothes her foul with fond romantic joys : 
Oft in the filver ſtream herſelf ſhe views, 
And, often pleas'd, her likeneſs oft renews; 
There grace in dreſs ſhe learn'd, in motion eaſe ; 
And practis'd, though the knew not why, to pleaſe : 
Now ſome poetic tale her mind relieves ; 
And now ſhe bathes, and now the garlands weaves; 
A thouſand follies, to amuſe, ſhe tries ; 
A thouſand different ways from Love ſhe flies: 
But all her thouſand follies fruitleſs prove, | 
And all the arts ſhe tries are ſnares of Love. 


4 Lonely lawns,“ Orig. Ed. 


A youth- 
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A youthful ſuitor, Acon was his name, 
Though hopeleſs to approve his faithful flame, 
Languiſh'd her beauties naked to explore, 
And "Al the more he ſaw, he languiſh'd more. 
Within a fecret grat, clandeſtine laid, 
Of, when ſhe bath'd, he view'd the heavenly maid + 
is piercing eye ran quick o'er every part, 
And took 1 in all Lavinia, but her heart: 
As painters maſter-works, he ſcans her o'er, 
And dwells an beauties — before; | 
And ſpies out graces, through her faultleſs frame, 
So caſt in ſhades, ſo nice, they want a name. 
Of all who ſtrove Lavinia's heart to gain, 
She heard with leaſt reluctance Acon's pain; 
Not proud to ſcorn, nor kind to eaſe his fate; 
Averſe to love, but wanting power to hate: 
His growing vartues laviſh to commend, 
She wiſh'd thoſe virtues in a female friend; 


All the could give, ſhe gave; and ſtrove to ſhow, 


She was not Acon's, but his paſſion's foe. 

Once on a day, a moſt auſpicious day ! 
While in his grot the longing Lover lay, 
She came, her wonted hour, to bathe undreſt ; 
Miſdeeming nought, ſhe loos'd her flowing veſt: 
Her veſt by wanton winds was wav'd aſide, 
And only Kann d the limbs it us'd to hide: 
The needleſs covering, now, apart ſhe threw, 
And gave her ſpotleſs form entire to view: | 
A blaze of charms, unveil'd, the Veſtal ſhows, - 
And beauties in a bright aſſemblage roſe: 


Pleas'd with the fair creation which ſhe made; 
Fa, ſtepping in, defac'd the rival ſhade: 
to the ſtream, around her throng 
The liquid waves, and bear the Nymph along; 
Her plant limbs the liquid waves divide, 
And bis, _ poliſh'd marble, through the tide; 
0) As 


A while her watery picture ſhe ſurvey'd, 
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"XX As lilies, clos'd in chryſtal, court the fight 
© + With a new luſtre, and a purer white. 
And now her ſportive exerciſe is o'er : 
Cool from the ſtream, ſhe ſeeks the flowery ſhore ; 
Stretch'd on the render 3 7 —— s ſpread, 
Her 1 arm fu er in h 
+ And 2 ſoft 0s er ſofter ſoul diſarms, 
And triumphs o'er her unmiſgiving charms: 
Half naked, cover'd half, ſupine the lay, 
In ſight of Acon, and the face of day. 
Ho ſhould th' impatient Youth an object bear, 
Diſtracting ſight! fo I ee fair! 
Forth from the grot he ſprings, reſolv'd to prove 
The lucky hour, if ſuch there be in love; 
Reſolv'd, howe'er, his certain fate to try; 
To live belov'd, or by her ſcorn to die. 
Her nearer beauties give him new ſurprize: 
He views her all at large, except her eyes; 
Her eyes alone the power of ſleep withdrew ; 
He view'd her lips, but could not only view; 
He gently ſtoop'd, and, fearful of the bliſs, 
Raviſh'd with doubtful joy a haſty kiſs : 
The Virgin ſtarted, and back {prung the Swain, 
With fear half-dying, but his fear was vain ; 
For 'twas not the kind kiſs, that made her ſtart; 
Twas not the kiſs, that trembled from her heart. 
The flighted God of Love, who long addrefs'd 
Y His ſhafts in vain againſt Lavinia's breaſt, 
0 Had fent a dream, her fancy to diſmay, 
* While fetter'd in the chain of ſleep ſhe lay: 
1 Before her ſtands the image of a rape, 
4 And ſhews the raviſher in Acon's ſhape; 


„ With purer luſtre, and redoubled white.” Orig. Ed. 
t © And now a gentle ſlumber ſoftly ſway*d 
Her gentler thoughts, and triumphs o'er the Maid." 


Orig. Ed. 

1 Had ſent a panic viſion, to alarm ; 
Her ſoul, faſt tetter'd in the fleepy charm.” Orig. Ed. 
E- + The 
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The ſtrong deluſion paints th' enamour'd Boy, 
to ſeize, and ruſhing to his joy: | 
She ſhudders at the crime, and fain-would fly ; 4 
Her feet ſeem faſten'd, and the flight deny: 5 
Now, his fierce gralp ſhe ſtruggles to elude, 
Now, breathleſs lies, and ſeems to Love ſubdued : 
The phantom with ſuch energy deceiv'd, 
Her colour vary'd, and her boſom heav'd, 
And broken ſighs and troubled murmurs roſe ; 
No dubious tokens of her fancy'd woes. 
Acon perceiv'd the tumult of her mind, 

a And what the dream ſuggeſted, half divin'd : 
What could he do to ſtrengthen the deceit, 
And to her waking heart her fears repeat? 

Led by his happy gueſs, and from deſpair = 
Grown cunning to contrive, and apt to dare ; 4 5 
* His veſtments looſe he threw, and aim'd to ſeem MX 
Some luſtful God, freſh-riſing from the ſtream ; . ® 
Panting and new from fluſhing joys he ſhow'd, 
And with diſſembled.heat his features glow'd : 
Th' event may happy or unhappy prove, 
Precipitate her hate, or ſpeed his love: 
Then boldly let him give his fancy ſcope ; 

He needs not fear, who is depriv'd of hope. 
Nou from the Virgin's eyes the ſlumber fell, 
And Love aveng'd diffolves the drowſy ſpell: 
Her Lover ſeen, ſhe ſickens at the fight, 

And her pale checks confeſs a wild atfright : 

She ſhuns his look, her eyes in doubtful tears; 
Her eyes ſee only to confirm her fears; 1 
Her poſture, and her dreſs, the place, the youth, 
Aſſiſt the fraud, and give it force like truth: 
Sunk in confuſion, and oppreſs'd with ſhame, * 
She now no longer doubts her injur'd tame : 


* 6© He ſeems ſome Power freſh riſing from the flood, 
And his. pure limbs outſhine the watery God. 
I anting and freſh,” &c, Orig. Ed. a 
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On rage at firſt her frantic thoughts are bent; 
But ſoon, alas! her idle rage is ſpent: _ 
She pines, ſhe droops, deſponding of relief, 
And all her paſſions ſoften into grief: mY. 
Speechleſs, awhule, with downcaſt looks ſhe lies, 
The filent anguiſh ſtreaming trom her eyes : 
At length her head th' afflicted Nymph uprears, 
And adds theſe moving accents to her tears : 
If wrongs are doom'd, for . crimes unknown; 
to me; 8.752 
Yet how do I deſerve thoſe wrongs from thee ? 
Go, baſe pretender to a Lover's name 
Falſe to thy vows, and traitor to thy flame 
Inhuman Youth, my raviſh'd tame reſtore : 
But raviſh'd fame, alas ! returns no more. 
Ye Heavens, * if Innocence deſerves your care, 
Why have you made it fatal to be fair? 
Baſe man the ruin of our ſex is born: 
The beauteous are his prey, the reſt his ſcorn : 
Alike unfortunate, our fate is ſuch, . 
We pleaſe too little, or we pleaſe too much.“ 
The Cyprian Queen, who gives in Love ſucceſs, 
And guides the lucky ſeaſons of addreſs, 
Beheld with pitying eyes Lavinia's grief, 
And by a power divine apply'd relief: | 
In that bleſs'd hour ſhe taught ker favourite ſwain 
The frightful viſion kindly to explain, 
And gave him kill to plead a Lover's pain. 
The long-perplex'd delußon firſt he clear d, 
And freed her mind from half the ils the fear'd ; 
Then ſpoke his paſſion with ſuch tender art, 
The melting inſpiration touch'd her heart; 
+ The thoughts that did, before, her terror move, 
Are reaſons now to ſway her ſoul to Love. 


** if Innocence can be your care.” Orig. Ed. 
+ © The fears that did, before, her terror move, 
Are now become endearments all to Love.“ Orig. Ed. 


E 2 | Now, 


* 
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Now, Acon, the coy Nymph is wholly thine : 
Nor will her fame permit her to decline 
His fuit, who ſaw her, with familiar eyes, 
Aſleep, and only cover'd with the ſkies * : _ 
+ Ty Youth ſaw, through her guiltleſs 
e 


Y 
The firſt-born bluſhes of an infant flame; . 
The ſweet confuſion of her face he view'd, 1 
Her gentle looks, and ſoſt ſolicitude: 
With welcome force he met her yielding charms, 
And preſs'd the faint Reſiſter in his arms. 

The vanquiſh'd Maid ſoon roſe a ſparkling Wite; 
Roſe to new joys, and unexperienc'd life : 
Brib'd with the pleaſures of her faultleſs love, 
She quits the limpid ftream and ſhady grove, 
On the w1ld taſte of virgin bliſs refines, 
And in the bright afſembly brighteſt ſhines. 


* In the eleventh chapter of The Art of ſinking in Po- 
etry,” the -abore conplet is thus purpoſely miſquoted, as an 
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example of the Paranomafia, or Pun: == 
6 Behold the virgin lye 
© Naked, and only c-ver*d by the fly. 


« To which,” ſays Sc iblerus, thou may'| add, 
« To ice her beauties no man needs to 4 
«© She bas the whole horizon for ber hoop. 

Let the candid re det judge of the fidelity of this quotation! 
The couplet, as it really ſtands in Welfted, both in the origi 
nal Free-thinker,. and in the re-publiſhed volume, 1724, Is, 
literally as printed above, | 


+ © The nappy Youth obſerv'd her 22 ſhame, , 


« Her ring buſhes, and her kindling flame.“ Orig, Ed. 


THYRSTS 


Wis 2 


THYRSIS AND DAPHNE, 
AT LEE 
Is IMITATION OF CATULLUS. 


HYRSIS, the darling of the Fair, 

T And Daphne, every ſhepherd's care, 
To mutual joys did Love ordain; 
And either wore the other's chain: 
Their breaſts with pleaſing tumults toſt, 
All thoughts in thoughts of Love they loſt, 
Each hour grew fonder than before, 
And every moment doated more: 
In groves whoſe verdures baniſh day, 
In grots where trembling echoes play, 
In arbrets green with frequent ſhade, 
Beneath the ſpreading mulberry laid, 
Or on brook- ins, ſtrew'd with flowers, 
They joy'd to a the filent hours; | 
The filent hours, the brooks, the groves, 
Recorded their unalter'd loves. 

There is an hour, by Fate afſign'd, 
When Nature works on Beauty's mind ; 
A ſeaſon, lucky to perſuade ; 
A moment, when the chaſteſt maid, 
That feels of Love the melting pains, 
Yields to the laws by which he reigns : 
Nor watchful guards, nor bars of ſteel, 
Nor cloyſters rais'd by Papal zeal, 
Can ward the charming Virgin's doom, 
When once her hour of bliſs is come: 
Such was this charming Virgin's fate, 
And every Nymph finds ſoon or late. 
From Thyrfis' eye in vain ſhe ſtrove 
To hide the longings of her love ; 

| — 23 He 
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He ſaw her paſſion in her face, 
And-ſtrain'd her in a ſtrict embrace. 
| Behold him claſp'd in Daphne's arms, 
The lovely ſpoiler of her charms ! 
Abandon'd to his fierce defire | 
He hes, and trembles to expire : 1 
When, Oh!” cried ſhe, © my better part! 1 
Kind inmate of my faithful heart | 
O give not yet defire its ſway ; 
* Soul of my eyes! my Thyrſis, ſtay ! 
** Entranc'd together let us lie; 
© Together, Thyrſis, let us die!“ 

With ſweet ſurprize the Shepherd heard 
Prayers in ſuch ſoft diſtreſs preferr d:. 
And, though Love gives but ſhort delays, 2 
And, travers'd, from his channel ſtrays, _—— 
Yet, with thoſe melting whiſpers preſs d, 4 
That ſhudder'd to his inmoſt breaſt, 

He ſtrove (bedient to refrain, 
And check'd the preſſing joy with pain. 

What pictures now his mind employ, 

In this delightful pauſe of joy 
What thoughts the ſoul of Thyrſis rais'd ! 
A moment on her eyes he gaz d, 

A moment ſooth'd her kind complaint, 
And languih'd in the ſtill reſtraint; 

At length, indulgent nature ſway'd 

To equal warmth the tender Maid. 

Ah! now, my blooming Boy?” ſhe cries, x 
« Ah! now, my life! thy Daphne dies.“ x 

And I the keen impulſe obey,” ' - 
Reply'd the Youth, and died away, = 
Thus the fond pair reſign'd their breath, 
And died a tranfient amorous death j 
Returning life they counted pain, 
And wiſh'd and figh'd to die again, 
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4 
To 2 E LIN D A, in Imitation of 
TIBULLUS, Book III. Eleg; III. 


Y labouring breaſt is ſwol'n with ceaſeleſs 
ſighs; 


Watt vows and prayers I importune the Kies 
In vain my breaſt its ſighing anguiſh bears; 
ln vain the ſkies J importune with prayers : | 


Still angry Fates with-hold thy wiſh'd-for charms, 
Nor give Zelinda to Amintor's arms. 
I with nat, under ſtately roofs, to ſleep 


4 On 1 beds; nor mighty crops to reap, 


High-waving grain, through endlefs acres ſown ; 
Lord of the harveſt, and the year my own ! 7 
I covet not th? increaſe the paſture yields; 
The flocks and herds that graze a thouſand fields 
My whole deſire, if ſo the Powers decree, 
Is, ſtill to love, and to be lov'd by thee ; 
Long ages on thy panting breaſt to he, 
And in thy kind embrace, when old, to die. 
What would avail me through faloons to go, 
All glorious with the paint of Angelo?” _. 
Or what, hiſtoric figures to behold, 
On the rich arras wrought, or weav'd in gold? 
Of what avail were types on plate emboſs d, 
Or ſumptuous floors inlaid with regal coſt ; | 
Gay watery forms, from magic founts that riſe, - 
The conic greens, and vary'd flowery dies? | * 
Th'illjudging crowd admire thoſe empty toys: 
he arguments for envy and for noiſe! 
Not all the treaſures Indian regions bear, 
Can ſoothe inquietude, or baniſh care. 
All human things ſubmit to Fortune's will, 
And change by giddy laws from good to ill: 
. E 4 * With 
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With thee, Zelinda, may 1t be my fate, 

Of life and love to know an equal date ! 

With thee, an humble cottage-life will pleaſe, 
Above the pride of royal palaces: | rove, 
May they, in ſearch of wealth, through dangers 
Who feel not beauty, nor have hearts to love! 
To others wealth, ye ſacred Powers, aſſign; 


To others crowns ; but make Zelinda mine. 


Oh, how divinely bright the day will riſe, - 
That fhall reſtore thee to my raviſh'd eyes! 
Oh, long- expected, rife ; fair dawn, appear; 
The moſt auſpicious of the Julian year! f groves, 
And thou, bright Goddeſs! Queen of Paphian 
Drawn in thy glittering ſhell by milk-white doves, 
If not a fabled Goddeſs, oh ! impart 1 
The wiſh'd-for aid, and eaſe thy votary's heart. 
But, if inexorable Fates ordam, | "1 


I ſtill ſhall languiſh with deſponding pain; 


To realms of reſt and filence let me go, 


Where Lovers in oblivion loſe their woe ! 


* 
TRE FAULTLESS FAIR. 


O F all her works, to poliſh Woman, moſt 


Does Nature ſtrive, of all her works the boaſt ! 
Vet, while ſhe moulds the tender clay with art, 


And faſhions it for empire o'er the heart; 

Short of perfection ſtill ſhe leaves her plan, 

In pity to the ſlave of Beauty, Man! 

Beſtowing charms, ſhe ki caſts allays, 

And what we cenſure blends with what we praiſe ; 
Her gifts unmix'd but rarely do we trace ; ; 


We ſpy a blemiſh, while we prize a grace. 


2 . Aurelia's 
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Aurelia's face aſſembled crowds adore ; 
Her ſhapeſurvey'd, th'enchantment reigns no more: 


From Fulvia's eye none c'er confeſs d a fire, 


Or on her boſom long'd not to expire: 

To Love might Chloe melt a flinted breaſt, 

If Chloe with Myrtilla's wit were bleſt : 

Myrtilla to deſpair might monarchs doom, 

Had but Myrtilla youd a Chloe's bloom: 

When penfive, Cynthia s charms all hearts obey; 

But in her ſmiles the Goddeſs fades away: 

If Cynthia ſmile, all hearts are free from pain; 
But let her languiſh, and they pant | 

| Thus es with defects together ſpring, 


3 ; And the ſame hour does chains and freedom bring: 


Thou only claim'ſt, my Love, fincere applauſe, 

Exempted from Creation's common laws; 

To thee, Zelinda, Nature, over-kind, 

Gave all her gifts of feature and of mind ; 

Thee ſhe did finiſh with an Artiſt's care, 

Without a rival, and a FAUuLTLESS FAIR! 

Thy envy'd form does every charm diſcloſe, 

And in that nurſery every beauty grows. 
So the fam'd Tree, that ſprings 1n Java's groves, 

Bends with its freight of . Nutmeg, Mace, and 

Cloves; 

One coſtly ſap the precious load ſupplies, 

And from one ſtem the mingled odours riſe; 

Beneath its ſhade, indulg'd, the natives lie, 

And in a ſcene ſo ſoft deſire to die. 


1HE 


T HE PORTRAITURE 


Wi" Titian did in lights and ſhades diſcloſe '4 
The 2 he languiſh'd' for, a Wen = 


He touch'd — Doviathoh, and furpaſs'd his art; 
Beauties which Love had painted on his heart : 
Carnation- freſnneſs on her cheek he thed, 
And temper'd, as it grew, the kindling red : 
Through its fine progreſs all her ſhape he trac'd, 
Deduc'd in ſoft proportion to her waiſt : 
With whiteſt bloſſoms did her boſom ul 93 
Her boſom panted to the cheated eye 
The finiſh'd form, the lovely painted Maid, 
To every land the Painter's fame convey'd ; 
All eyes beheld her beauty with def; pair, 
And pin'd in ſecret for a fancy'd Fair. 
If Poeſy on Picture may refine :- 
Or could 1 call that Roman' s genius mine! 
Since one my fate in love, and le my flame, / 
My art ally'd to his, or near the ſame : 
Thy fame, Zelinda, ſhould unrival'd be, 
And Titian's Miſtreſs yield the prize to Thee : 
Unfaded ſhould'it hin wear thy youthful prime; 
And count, my Love, among thy conqueſts, Time: 
Thy eye's loſt loſtre ſhould no day upbraid. RR 
Or fee thy temples want their golden ſhade : "8 
Thy ſmooth ſoft neck deſpoil'd no year ſhould ſhow, Wt 
me age pollute its everlaſting ſnow. = 
What lies within the compaſs of my art, 
All that I can, my Charmer, I impart; 
Oft ſtrive thy beauties to reveal to ſight, 
And ſhew thee in the Muſc's ſhade and light: 
Now to thy cheek its bluſhing ſtain I give, 
Hog. bid the undiſſembled es live; 


= 


Now 


Nos imitate thy hand, or veiny wriſt ; 

Now thy white neck reclining to be kiſs'd; 
No one, and then by turns another charm ; 
ny lip ſoft-ſwelling, or thy ivory arm: 

At leiſure, then the Portrait I review, 

And with the copy'd Nymph compare the true: 
Coch, with what languor is the work ſuſtain d! 
How does the genume Maid ſurpaſs the feign'd 
Ho ſhort an abſtract is the painted Fair 

© How little of th' original is chere 
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Ofc as thou ſitt'ſt, ſweet - ſmiling in my eye; 


1 A thouſand charms, unfound before, I ſpy : 
A thouſand ſoft reſults of air and mien, 


That *ſcap'd the curious fight till now, are ſeen; 
A thouſand more lie hid, and wait alone 


The ſeaſons and inducements to be ſhewn : 
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No hour, but whence its birth ſome beauty dates, 


And ſcarce a geſture but a grace creates; 


Not any paſſion but reſtores to view 

The dormant beauties, or produces new; 

No grief, but every feature does alarm; 

No joy, but varies or exalts a charm: 

Each added charm into the piece J caſt; 

Yet neꝰ er can call the charm, I add, the laſt : 

In vain a ſingle picture ſtrives to trace, 
Through every attitude, thy matchleſs face ; 

Nor one, but many plans it would require, 


8 To paint thee all, and give the Nymph entire. 


1 
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Thus do I ſtart, and thus purſue my game, 
Solicitous to raiſe thy Beauty's fame: 
Nor ſhall thy Beauty's fame, if I preſage 
Aright, not laſt beyond the preſent age ; 
Nor ſhall thy bloom, a fading eſſence, die, 
But charm poſterity's admiring eye: 
Zelinda was not deſtin'd to decay, 
Or but to reign the Goddeſs of a day, 
Like vulgar Virgins, of an humbler lot, 
Prais'd in one age, and in the next forgot ! 


The 
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The PICTURE of a fine ARIL Morning *. 


Firſt printedin the FxEE-THINKER, April 19, 1779. 
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e paſt; 
No longer do we dread the wintery blaſt : 9 
What garland ſhall Amintor now deſign? + 
What wreath, Zelinda, round thy temple twme * 9 
For wreaths of every kind the ſeaſon yields: 4 
And garlands reft in plenty through the fields. N 
The dawning year revives the poet's fire; 
Soft ſtrains of Love returning ſans inſpire: 


In 9 wood, behold, in every glade, * 
Th unfully'd verdure, and the growing ſhade = 
All nature, Ike a bride, emerges bright; 7 


And her lap teems, luxuriant with delight. * 5 
O' er tepid plains the tempering Zephyrs paſs, 
Call forth the burfting — fri the graſs: a. 
Afreſh the painted Panſy rears its head; - = 
The whiten'd meadow ſtarry Daiſies ſpread : = 
The birds fweet-warble from the fappy boughs ; = 
And ſwains in tuneful fighs renew their vows. 


2 1 Ti 
D 


Inſpire, oh blooming Maid, my artleſs lay, 1 
While J recall our firft auſpicious day; =. 
The dawn f my fair, when early I addreſs'd 
My tender ſuit, and figh'd upon thy breaſt ! .V 

* Mr. Welſted, who lately gave me an opportunity to . 


entertain the town with an excellent poem, has this week been 

eafed to oblige we with-another ſpecimen of his abilities, not 
inferior (may ſay) to his firſt performance, It is a ſpecies 
of Spring-Poe'ry, very ſuitable to this month. Every one who 

ruſes it wilt be apt to take it in the particular view in which 
it delighted me when + determined to call it * The Picture of 
a fine April Morning ;* which no painter can expreſs in ſuch 
lively images, through all its changes. The ſtrokes in it are 
very maſterly, and the whole deſign is new.“ A. Puitirs. 
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Zelinda bluſh'd ; a bluſh the morning wore : . 
Zelinda ſmil'd ; nor was it day before. 
The ſun a radiant luſtre holds awhile ; 
The image of Zelinda's gleamy ſmile : 


A feeble ſhine does on the water play, 


And diſappear by turns; a fickle ray. 
Zelinda wept ; when ſoon the changing ſkies 


WF Grow black with gathering clouds, that weſtward 


riſe ; | 


| Thin ſcatter'd now the drops, like gems, deſcend : 
= Now with the frequent ſhower the lilies bend: 
Ho calm the air! a pleaſing ſtillneſs reigns ; 


And the moiſt verdure brightens through the plains! 
Soft-ſinking falls the filver rain: when, lo! 
Athwart th horizon ſtretch'd, the watery bow 


svells ins proud arch, with braided colours gay, 


That interchange their dyes, and ſwift decay. 
The clouds diſperſe: the tun purſues on high 
His vaulted courſe, and glows along the ſky : 
The linnets in the dewy buſhes fing ; 
And every field is redolent of ſpring. 

Such was the morn, Zelinda ; may it prove 
A happy emblem of Amintor's love ! 
Begun by ſmiling hopes, but ſoon overcaſt! 
Our jealous fears, like clouds, diſpers'd at laſt. 
Penſive I hung my head, like drooping flowers; 
And tears my boſom dew'd, like gentle ſhowers : 
But ſoon with ſettled joys my ſoul is bleſt ; 
Thy face, my Heaven, in laſting ſmiles is dreſs'd. 
Let fond diſtruſt no more paſt pains renew: 
While thou art kind, Amintor will be true. 


That ſhift their dyes, and ſlüſting ſwift decays? — 
Orig. Ed. 
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E A S E, Zelinda, to complain: 
Eaſe thy breaſt of every pain. 

- Sooner ſhall the mother find 
Hatred vex her tender mind, 
When ſhe views her firſt- born child, 
Than Amintor, once beguil'd, 
Fly from thine to Cælia's arms, 
Or delight in vulgar charms. 

Call to mind the furtive hour, 
And the Love-ſequeſter'd bower, 
Arch'd with fragrant orange-boughs ! 
Call to mind our plighted vows ! 

All the Spring, the joys of May, 
Smil'd on that auſpicious day: 
Winds the branches gently ſway'd ; _ 
And the ſun-beams, through the ſhade, 
Glanc'd in gleams of golden light : 
Rob'd wert thou in virgin white: 
Roſy ſhame thy cheeks o ＋ 2 
and thy olive fluſh'd with r 
Bluſhes only, wak'd by Love, 
Could thy olive bloom improve. 
On thy lips, with moiſture ſtrow'd, 
Oh, my life! carnations blow'd : 
Swelling, melting, breathing ſweet ; 
Oh, thoſe lips I Jong to meet 
To my darling, bliſs I ſprung ; 3 

Onthy ruddy lips I hung : 

y Ning cheſt I ſtray'd ; 

In thy joyous boſom play'd : 
From thy neck, where lilies riſe, 


Often paſs d, to Kiſs thy eyes: 


Wl 
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From thy eyes again I go 
To thy neck, where lilies grow. 
Beauty ſtill for beauty chang'd, 
Over all thy charms I rang'd : | 
Nor thy forehead, ly white, 
Nor the bow, that ſhades thy ſight, 
Nor thy veiny marble wriſt, 
Nor thy hand remain'd unkiſs'd. 
O, my fair, my doating heart 
From thy image cannot part: 
Think thy jealous Love to blame; 
' Abſence but revives my flame; 
Unimprov'd no moment fleets ; 
Still thy form my fancy meets ; 
All I do, and all I ſay, 
Shews my faith, and proves thy ſway. 
If my eye does, curious, pals 
O'er immortal paint, or 5 
Some reſembling grace I find, 
Which preſents thee to my mind. 
If I read in his ſweet ſtrain, 


Whom the Muſe ſurnam'd © The Swain,” 


How the Nymph, of birth divine, 
Did in lonely reſts ſhine ; 
KRaviſh'd, {till I think on thee, 
And thy bloom in Thule ſee. 
Fond remembrance ſtill, anew, 
Brings the bliſsful bower to view; 
Where unenvy'd, where unſeen, © 
I, methinks, poſſeſs my Queen. 
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THE INVITATIO N. 
Firſt printed in the FRRE-THIXK ER, June 29, 1719. 


O F all the amuſements and pleaſures of life, Con- 
verſation has always been eſteemed not only the moſt 
rational, but likewiſe the moſt agreeable method 
of unbending the mind. It is an entertainment, which 
ſuits every age, and every condition; and we ſtill recur 
to it with freſh delight. We grow tired of the frequent 
repetition of Balls, of Plays, or of Operas; which are 
ſtudied, artificial refreſhments ; whereas Converſation 
is the natural repaſt of the mind; and moſt men have 
an appetite to it once in the day at leaſt. The perſon, 
likewiſe, who ſecludes himſelf from company, will as 
naturally impair the yigour of his underſtanding, as he 
would diminiſh the ſtrength of his body by too abſte- 
mious a courſe of diet. There is a time for all things; 
and Converſation has its proper ſeaſon. In the morn- 
ing, it diſſipates the ſpirits, unſettles the head for any ſe- 
rious application, and intoxicates like wine : in the even- 
ing, it ſoftens every preceding care, relieves every fatigue, 
and deſcends, like a refreſhing dew, upon the thought, 

ed with the. buſineſs of the day. Happy therefore 
is the man, who, when he has employed the in lau- 
dable purſuits, has a choſen band of Friends to con- 
verſe with in the evening: his ſleep is ſweet to him; 
and his labour not irkſome. On the other hand, his 


condition is to; be pitied, who is the perpetual ſlave of 


buſineſs or of idlenels ; fince either courſe of life is equal- 
ly unnatural, and conſequently inconſiſtent with human 
happineſs in a well- conſtituted mind. It is fit this 
Evening Converſation, which, within due bounds, I 
recommend to all my diſciples, who are men of applica- 
tion whether to buſineſs or ſtudies, ſhould be invigora- 
ted with a moderate repait, and a chearful bottle; that 
the whole man may be retieſhed, In the mean time, I 
forbid the ſuperfluities of meats and wines to all but 
ini of State, who employ them with great efficacy 

"- 
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z in the diſpatch of buſineſs, and impair their conſti- 
W tutions for the ſervice of the publick. Men of refined 
| ſpirits know the luxury of a imple banquet; and make 


W the variety of the table confiſt in ſhifting the diſcourſe, 


ſo as to give the judgement and the imagination their 
play by turns. In this reſpect, the elegancy of Convers 


| * ſation is enjoyed in greater perfection in this nation by 


the middling gentry of a liberal education, than by per- 
ſons in great ſtations and of ample fortunes : their rank 
and power checks the eaſe and freedom of diſcourſe, . 
both in themſelves and others. All inequality breeds 
conſtraint; and it is the misfortune of the great to have 
many gueſts, and no companions. Beſides, all meet- 
ings over ſumptuous tables are apt to degenerate into 
meer eating-matches ; and by that time the gueſts have 
exerciſed the ſeveral diſhes through, the man of the 
ſtrongeſt digeſtion will generally be able to ſpeak moſt 


| like a man of wit and ſenſe. In all ages, the pleaſure of 


converſing chearfully and freely has been the evening 
recreation of the moſt accompliſhed men; of which the 
Greek and Roman writers futniſh us with ſeveral exam- 
ples in perſons of extraordinary genius, Philoſophers as 
well as Poets. And it is requiſite that every man, who 
employs his thought much in the day, ſhould facrifice 
a few hours to chearfulneſs at night. 

I have an opportunity of cloſing theſe reflections, 
very much to my ſatisfaction, with a kind preſent ſent 


me by Mr. Welſted. It is an elegant invitation, in 


verſe, to a few friends, to celebrate the King's birth-day * 
with him, in Imitation of an Epiſtle in Horace, Si potes 
Archaicis,” &c. This has indeed been attempted in Eng- 
liſh before ; but with ſach indifferent ſucceſs, as ſhews 
it to be one of thoſe ſeemingly caſy pieces of writing, 
which all hope to imitate; and which none but an ex- 
cellent maſter can exprefs. A. PHILIPS. 


King George the Firſt's birth-day was May 28. 


+ By Swift in particular, in “ Toland's Invitation to Diſmal,” 
See the Dean's Works, vol. XVI. p. 357. - | | 
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5 I treat to- night; and treat 


, happily, from care your thought unbends ; 1 
If Lucy rules not with her jealous ſway; = 
+1 ſhall expect you at the cloſe of day, 
I give you | the rough wholeſome grape, that 
grows 
In Tuſcan vales, or where the Tagus flows; 
Or, if the Gallic vine delight you more, 1 
Of Hermitage {I boaſt a flender ſtore. x 
This is my wealth : If you have better wine, = 
Make me your Gueſt ; if not, I claim you mine. 
Already is my little fide-board grac'd ; 
The glaſſes marſhal'd ; the decanters plac'd : 
The room 1s cool; the ſummer hearth 1s gay 
With grooms and flowers, th' || exuberance of the 
ay. 


** Indulge the bliſs this chearful ſeaſon brings; 
Omit minuter hopes, and joyleſs things; 
Let fame and riches wait : this happy morn, 
With Brunſwick, Peace and Liberty were born 
Tis fit, my Friend, we conſecrate to mirth 
The day which gave tt illuſtrious Monarch birth: 
Muhen the ſun ſets, we'll ++ break into delight, 
And give to gay feſtivity the night. 
Of what avail is fortune unenjoy d? a 
Or what is life, in anxious hours employ'd ? 
e o 
! 66 the 2 manly grape.” 'Ori 1 Ed, mT 
5 „I have a hidden ſtorg, Orig. Ed. 
: | © The brxunies of May.” Orig. Ed. 
| ** © Snatch the bright moments this bright ſeaſon w_ 
| | Orig. 0 


++ 4 Laynch.” Orig. Ed. 
1 


Let 
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Let the dull miſer pine with niggard care, 
And brood o'er gold devoted to his heir: 
While we in honeſt mirth ſend time away, 
Regardleſs what ſeverer Sages ſay. 
In chearful minds * unbidden joys ariſe, 
And well-tim'd levities become the wiſe. 
What virtue does not generous Wine impart ? 
It gives a winning frankneſs to the heart; 
With + ſprightly hope the drooping ſpirits arms; 
Awakens Love, and brightens Beauty's charms 
High, florid e gg th inſpiring juices breed; 
Spleen they diſpell, and clear the brow of need. 
Expect {uperfluous ſplendor from the Great; 
Ragouſts, and coſtly follies ſerv'd in plate; 
And ortolans, from diſtant regions brought. 
In foreign arts of luxury untaught, | 
I give you only lamb from Uxbridge fields: 
And add the choiceſt herb the garden yields ; 
Silefian lettuce, with ſoft Lucca oil, 
Delicious bleſſings, of a different foil! _ . 
None do our band of fellowſhip compoſe, 
But know the chaſteneſs of the banquet-roſe. 
Belmour is ours; Loveleſs, with humour ſtor'd ; 
And careleſs Florio, if he keeps his word. ; 
I ſhould exceed your rule, were more allow'd : 
There's leſs of mirth, than tumult, in a crowd. 
Remember, Time poſts on with ſubtle haſte: 
Now, as I write, the number'd minutes waſte. 
Then, Freeman, let us ſeize the preſent hour, 
And huſband the ſwift moments in our power. 
Good-humour bring along, and baniſh care : 
You know your Friends; you know your Bill of Fare. 


„ Spontaneous.” Orig, Ed. 7 
TY With ively hopes the drooping ſpirit warms.” Orige Ed. 
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HORACE, BOOK I. ODE XIX. 


TRANSLATED. 


Firſt printed in the Fxte-THINKER, June 29, 1719. 


HE Queen who gives ſoft wiſhes birth, 
The youthful God of Wine and Mirth, 


And wanton, libertine Defire, 

My mind afreſh with Love inſpire. 
Bright Glycera revives the ſmart ; 
* Revives the flame within my heart : 
I he poliſh of her neck out-ſhines 

+ The marble born in Parian mines : 
Her girliſh wantonneſs has charms ; 
Her froward play the heart alarms : 
Doating on her face, I die; | 
A face too dazzling to the eye. 


All Venus rages in my breaſt, 
And leaves her Cyprian groves unbleſt: 


Nor will the ſuffer me to write 

Of hardy Scythians put to flight, 

Or 1 from Parthian quivers ſent, 
Or things to Love not pertinent. 
Here, Boy, to cruel Venus, here 
Of living turf an altar rear: 

Sweet herbs and frankincenſe beſtow, 
And let the winy offering flow : 
Thefe rites the Goddeſs will appeaſe, 
And give my frantic boſom eaſe. 


* © The flame that kindles in my heart.” Orig. Ed.. 
+ © The marble of the Parian mines.” Orig. Ed. 
1 © And with her froward play ſhe warms, Orig. Ed. 
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Firſt printed in the FaBE-THINKER, OR. 23, 1719. 
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E T others wealth amaſs in Maps of gold, 
And many acres plow'd with pride behold ; 

Diſturb'd amidſt their daily toil with fears, | 

Oft as the trumpet ſound, or foe appears: 

The dire alarm repeated ſtill denies 

Peace to their mind, and flumber to their eyes: 

An humbler life leſs painful I require, 

While in my parlour ſhines a nightly fire; 

Unblighted while my promis'd harveſt grows, 

And with the racy grape my vat o'erflows :; 

Of my own farm the huſbandman I'll be, 

And prune the vine, and plant the apple-tree ; 


Having fortified the hearts of my diſciples againſt the 
enchantments of Indolency, I may truſt them with an Elegy 
of Tibullus, in all the beauties of Mr. Welſted's Tranflation. 
I muſt obſerve, that he has kept ſo cloſe to the original, that 
he exceeds the number of the Latin only by two Engliſh verſes, 

(Excurſions are inexpiably bad ; | 

- And'tis much ſafer to leave out than add. 
| RocesmMmon, on Tranſlated Verſe.) 

In the mean time, if I might adviſe this gentleman, I woul 

not (upon ſecond thoughts) have him throw away his leiſure 
on this author, fince there is little variety in his writings ; 
and this one Elegy is ſufficient to give our ladies, and our 
young lovers, a notion of his gallantry and idleneſs. Albius 
Tibullus was a Roman of an Equeſtrian family. His perſon 
was beautiful, and his turn of wit elegant and tender. He 
was beloved and eſteemed by Ovid and Horace; and was in 
reat repute amongſt the families of the firſt note in Rome. 
ut he died young, having probably lived too faſt. It is evi- 
dent from his Poems, he was a Polite Infignificant ; and fo en- 
tirely addicted to his pleaſures, that, notwithſtanding his birth, 
his education, and his parts, he was of little, if of any, uſe 
to either his friends, his family, or his country.“ A. Pats. 
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75 TIBULLUS, BOOK I. ELEG. I. 


Nor will I ſcorn the ruſtic fork to wield, 
Or goad the heifer o'er the furrow'd field ; 
Or in m arms to bear the bleating lamb, 
Or kid forſaken of its heedleſs dam. 

With due luſtrations through my flock I go, 
And yearly does my milk 22 flow; 
And if a land-mark deck'd with flowers I ſee, 
I worſhip tow'rds the ſacred ſtone or tree : 

Of every orchard, fruit the year beſtows, 
The choice an offering to Vertumnus grows : 
O Ceres, yellow Goddeſs of the corn ! 
Thy porch my wheaten garland ſhall — 4 : 
Thou, ruddy God, thy fickle ſhalt diſplay, 
To guard my fruit, and fright the Fn away : : 
2 1 invoke I with an empty hand, 
, once guardians of a ſpreading land; 

* 9 then, for a vaſt herd I ſlew; 
But now a victim lamb is ſcarcely due: 
A lamb 1 vow; the village youth ſhall join, 
And cry aloud, O blets the corn and wine! 
Though ſmall, attend, ye powers, my ſacrifice, 
Nor veſſels faſhion'd out of clay deſpiſe ; 
While yet the world was of an early date, 
The pureſt clay was molded into plate: 
Spare my poor flock, ye men and beaſts of prey, 
And let the crowded folds your tribute pay. 
Is aſk you not thoſe harveſts to reſtore, 

Which to their barns my rich forefathers bore · 
A ſp og crop will all my wants ſupply, 
If ftretch'd at eaſe on my own couch I lie : 
How ſweet to hear the winds at midnight blow, 
While round my Love my tender arms I throw; 
Or, when aſlant the wintery tempeſts ſweep, 
Lall'd by the beating rain, ſecure to fleep ! 
This be my lot: let riches be their ſhare, 
Who cold and wet and ſtormy ſeas can bear; 
For I, averſe to journey by the wind, 
Can plenty i in a little income find: 


TIBULLU'S, BOOK I. ELEG. I. gu 


n the cool in of a murmuring ſtream, 
Shaded by — ſhun the ſultry beam: 
Oh! rather let the earth her treaſures keep, A 
Than any virgin ſhould my abſence weep! 

Do you, Meſſala, ſeek out warlike toils 
By land and ſea, and grace your houſe with ſpoils ; 
While I unactive wear ſome Beauty's chain, 
And watching at her door whole nights complain : 
Inglorious be my life, and loft to praiſe ;/ 
So I with thee, my Delia, count my days: 
With thee, my Delia, I the plow could ſpeed, 
Or ſheep upon a lonely mountain feed ; 
And, while with ſoft embrace I fold thee round, 
Indulge my flumbers on the barren ground : 
In vain, alas! are beds of Tyrian dye, 
If hopeleſs in our loves we waking lie ; a 
For then in down and ſilk no ſleep we find, 


Vor the ſoft fall of water lulls the mind. 


How rugged and how void of ſenſe was he, 
Who could, to follow camps, abandan thee! 
Let him purſue Cilicia's routed bands, 
And pitch his tents amidft their conquer'd lands; 
In gold and filver, ornaments of pride, 
Conſpicuous through the cohorts let him ride: 
Thee feebly graſping, Delia, let me die, 
And view thy beauties with my cloſing eye; 
Then ſhalt thou weep, then kiſſes mix with tears, 
When on the kindling pile my corpſe ap : 
Sure thou wilt weep, — tender ſorrows e, * 
Nor flint thy heart, nor is thy breaſt of ſteel. 
The youths, the virgins, all ſhall grace my urn, 
With moiſten'd eyes, and weeping home return : 
Diſturb not thou my ſhade 3 O Delia, ſpare 
Thy lovely cheeks, and thy diſhevel'd hair. 
While Fate permits, let us our loves enjoy; 
kneſs and death will ſoon our hopes deſtroy : 
oon will age come; nor Love will then be ſped, 
Nor dalliances become the hoary head : 


F 4 | Now, 


52 3.015 19008 0 .1M,]J4iT 
Now, Venu, is thy time, when bolts and bars 
I bravely: farce, nor dread fond midhight's jars; E 
= in choſe wars, deaf to the trumpet's call, "% 

wounds and wealth to the vain-glorious fall 8 1 2 
Safe in my little fortunes I retire ; 7 
No want I fear, nor * opulence deſire. 


e 0 'w 6. 


Firſt printed in the Fazz-ruinKER, Dec. 25, 1719. 
| "” nn u nbn 41 
HIL E in the bower, with beauty bleſs'd, 
The lov'd Amintor lies; DT | 
While, finking on Zelinda's breaſt, + = 
He fondly Kifs'd her eyes; | = 


Foy =—_ 
A wakeful*nightingale, who long 
Had mourn'd within the ſhade, | 
Sweetly renew'd her plaintive ſong, = 
| And warbled through the glade. | 1 
_— III. 2 1 
* Melodions Songſtreſs, cry'd the ſwain, - 
« To ſhades ] ppy go; | | . 1 7 
Or, if with us thou wilt remain, | w 
* Farbear thy tuneful woe.“ M 
„ While in Zelinda's arms I lie, = 
0 Gang I am not free 3 
“Qn her ſoft boſom while 1 ſigh, 
I diſcord find in thee, 
| v. 
«« Zelinda gives me perfect joys : 7 
Then ceaſe thy fond intruſion; * 
Be filent ; Muſic now is noiſe, 9 
al Variety confuſion.” ; 3 
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"5 Duxs of CHANDOS®, 


Firſt printed Jan. 23, 1719-20. 


Wt HI1LE over Arts uarival'd you preſide, 

4 And to renown the riſing Genius guide; 

ZZ While merit from obſcurity you raiſe, 

And call forth modeſt virtue into praiſe ; 
vouchſafe, my Lord, this ſuppliant verſe to read, 

And aid the Muſes in their time of need: 5 

No brow with ſacred ivy now is crown'd ; 
No Amaryllis do the woods reſound ; 

W The Hero, now the harp in filence lies, 

Lives ſcarcely known, and undiſtinguiſh'd dies. 

Then, Chandos, take the Muſes to thy care; 

Their ruin'd temples, oh, do Thou 8 — 

Their ancient honours let thy power reſtore, 

And bid them mourn their Halifax no more. 

A race of happy years does Heaven ordain, 

And gives th' aſſurance of a peaceful reign; 

If you vouchſafe to lend the timely aid, 

Nor Greece nor Rome ſhall Britain's ſons upbraid; 

hbe ſunny climes, that boaſt a kindlier foil, © ® 

Wich hills of wine enrich'd, and groves of oil, 

To us in Arts ſhall yield, to us in Song, 

And diſtant nations prize the Britiſh tongue, 

The growth of Learning, like the growth of trees, 

Thrives unobſerv'd, and ſprings by flow degrees; 


* James Brydges, who ſucceeded his father in the title of 
Lord Chandos, Oct. 16, 1714, and on the 19th was created 
on - 992 was advanced OE title of Duke - 

andos, ril 31, 1719; and died Aug, 9, 1744. EF 
was grandfather to the preſent Duke. wy 
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guſtan age: 
Here, ſtretch'd at eaſe, roms: the beechen bought, 2 


While, here, Hiftorians Brunſwick's praiſe ſuſtain, 3 Y 


In every age, which generous ſpirits bore 


74 AnEPISTLE Tor 


Like the fam'd Engliſh oak, her head ſhe rears, Wl 
And gains perfection through a length of years; I 


The firſt effays in Verſe are rudely writ, 1 3 


The numbers rough, and unchaſtiz'd the wit: 
Thus, Brydges, in thy great forefathers' times, 
Harſh was our language, and untun'd our rhimes ; 4 "= 
Great Spenſer frth, | in bleſt Eliza's days, q 
Smooth'd our old metre, and refin'd our lays ; "* 
Next manly Milton, Prince of Poets, came, H 
And to our numbers added Homer's flame ; 
Since when, in verſe few wonders have been wrought, - 
And our ſmooth cadence flows devoid of thought. 

No more neglected ſhall the Lyre remain; | 


; Thou, Chandos, ſhalt improve its heavenly ſtrain; | .- 


Thy ſmiles already in the dawn ] fee, 

And England many Pollios boaſts in thee ; 
To every art thy generous cares extend, 
But chiefly ſhalt thou be the Poet's friend. = 
THh' approaching times my raptur'd thought engage: 
I ſee ariſe a new Au T 2 


The Sylvan Poet ſings his faithful vows; 
Others, retiring from the vulgar throng, 

At leiſure meditate an Epic Song; © 

Or chuſe the Worthies of a former age, 
With all their pomp of grief to fill the ſtage; 


Record his deeds, and lengthen out his reign. = 
In different ages different countries view, = 
And through its various periods time purſue ; 


The Mule was cheriſh'd, and had ſtrength to foar; 
Diſturb'd by civil tumult, ſhe withdrew © | 
From cities far, and lay conceal'd from view : 

So the bright paſſion-flower, in ſunſhine days, 

Its vary'd colours to the light diſplays ; 

But, when the blackening ſky pours down a ſtorm, 
Cloſe- folds its leaves, and hides its radiant form 


Nor 


* Duxs of CHANDOS. 75 
4 Nor can the careful floriſt then behold | 


Its purple luſtre, and its beams of gold, 


ithout renown ſhall be the Patriot's toils; 


1 p' cxploits of Beauty, and the Victor's pm 


And Love embroil'd whole empires long before. 


Io lance the ſpear, and bend the Cretan bow; 
And many warriors many trophies won, 
& Ere yet Achilles conquer'd Priam's ſon : 


Without their praiſe ; except a deathleſs ſong 
Their glories to a future date prolong. 
Not Helen only, fatal in her charms, 
brew Gods and Heroes to the ſtrife of arms; 
Diſtracting Beauties earlier ages bore, 


Nor did the Grecian Teucer only know 


But, wanting Poets, all, one fate they ſhare, 

& Alike forgot, the valiant and the fair. | 
With ancient Worthies, Chandos, ſhalt thou live 
In verſe, if I a living verſe can give: _ 

To thee, betimes, I conſecrate my Muſe, 

For thee the faireſt laurels do I chuſe ; 

& Employ my thoughts to grace thy favourite name, 
And ſtrive thy bounty to repay with fame. 
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+ * | OWE,” ſays Metius, © much to Colon's care; 
** Once only ſeen, he choſe me for his Heir !” 
True, Metius; hence your fortunes take their riſe; 
His Heir you were not, had he ſeen you twice.” 
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A PROLOGUE. occaſioned by the Revival of 
a PLAY of SHAKESPEAR, written at 


the Decline of the Sourn- Ska SchEuE . 1721. 


e 


THE Prologue which I now make public was de- 
livered into the hands of the Manager + of the New Theatre 
four days before the twenty-third of January, when it 
ought to have been repeated to a play of Shakeſpear 
called © Meaſure for Meaſure t ;” ſo that the diſappoint 
ment the audience met with at that time was not owing 
to me. | 

I am very much concerned that fo many gentlemen, 
to whom | am obliged for the honour they did me that 
night, ſhould fail of their expectations; and I with it 


was in my power to make them amends. That 1 might 


have an oppartunity af doing myſelf that juſtice, is the 
reaſon I have printed the Prologue. And I add to it, 
at his own deſire, an Epilogue written by Sir Richard 
Steele, and intended to have been ſpoken on the ſame oc- 
caſion. I ſay at his own defire, becauſe I would not be 
underſtood as if 1 had an ambition to ſet myſelf in a 
view with ſo applauded a Writer, or were not ſenſible 
that ſuch a contraſt will be highly diſadvantageous to 
me. All I have to hope is, that allowances will be 
made me on many accounts. He is not to expect the 
like indulgence, as he does not need it, being hackneyed 


in the ways of the Stage, and a Veteran in this ſort of 


compoſition, TE Li 
* Firſt printed in 1721, under the title of A Prologue to the 


Town; as it was ſpoken at the Theatre in Little Lincoln's Iun 
« Fields; written by Welſted, With an Epilogue on the ſame 
« occaſion, by Sir Richard Steele. Price 4 d.“ 
+ John Rich, Eſq. See p. 79. | ' 
t this time Mr. Quin performed the Duke; Angelo, Mr, 
— Claudeo, Mr. Ryan; Lucio, Mr. Egleton; Iſabella, Mrs, 
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PROLOGU B, 1721. 77 


„For the ref, I think, with 2 Jorticily 
Epilogue, it may not be improper row ina ſhort 
1 canes and 8 inform the public that this Gentleman 
bormerly attempted with much vigour to bring into dif- 
"Y repute the writings of Etherege *, doubtleſs, becauſe _ 
had, in his judgement, a tendency to corrupt the chaſ- 
Writy of manners, and introduce a wrong taſte. What- 
ever the ſucceſs of his labours then was, he ſeems to 
be of opinion, that there {ill wants a finiſhing ſtroke, 
This is what gave birth to the Epilogue, It will ap- 
pear by it, that he has a heart full of ſenſibility in the 
cauſe of injured Virgins ; and every one, I believe, will 
be perſuaded with me, that none of the Heroes, his 
Predeceſſors, have ſarpaſſed him in their zeal for reſcu- 
ing diſtreſſed Beauty. Dorimant + is the great Giant, 
with whom he is at war; and every lady, who has or 
may ſuffer by broken vows, and the perjury of falſe 
men, is the object of his care. 


* See Spectator, Ne 51 and 68. | 
1 The hero of ** The Man of Mode,” a Comedy by Etherege. 


g PR O L OG U E. 
x T length, the phrenzy of the realm is o'er, 
8 A And the wide-ſpreading miſchief reigns no 
— 9 more: 
Lur'd by falſe proſpects, and miſguided lon 
At iſt 05 Balls and Theatres you throng : » 
A wide outrageous ſcene we lately ſaw ; 
niquity and Fraud uſurping Law: 
Ars, Learning, did they not neglected ſtand, 
And every Virrue languiſh through the land? 
On haughty Clerks did humble Nobles wait; 
And Brokers rul'd, like Miniſters of State. 
1 To ſuch exceſs the luſt of wealth was grown, 
s That every vice was loſt in that alone: 
Vor Wine nor Women could allure the Rake; 
And Libertines reform'd, for lucre-ſake. RE 
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78 PROLOGUE, 1727. 5 
The Fair, to mingle in the ſordid ſtrife, "= 
Forbore their low d intrigues; the City Wife 

On the dear gay Adulterer ceas'd to ſmile, 

And Marriage-martyrs had a truce a-while; 

By other bargains were Love- contracts croſs'd, 
And Edging * mourn'd “ her occupation loſt :” 
From factious noiſe the Pulpit did refrain, 

And Prieſts preach'd Goſpel out of love to gain : 
Phyſicians tainted with the time's diſeaſe, 

The people died, without the coſt of fees: 


. e TOI 
* * Wee > * - G 


Alone th infatiate Miſer kept in view 


His antient vice, and to himſelf was true. _ 
Such was the wayward face of things a'late, 4 

When all degrees ran headlong on their fate: 

But now, the malice of the magic ſpent, 


In every breaſt prevails its firſt deſire; 

Poets their verſes, Beaux themſelves admire; 

The Females ſtretch the fam'd rotundo wide; 

Some, to reveal their ſecrets; ſome, to hide; 

Each character reſtor'd, at length, we find, 

And fopperies riſe again of every kind. - [new, 
Wak d from your dream, and from misfortunes © 

Leſs hurtful follies wiſely you purſue ; * : 

To low provincial Drolls, in crowds, you run, 

By foreign modes and foreign nonſenſe won; 2 

To ſee French Tumblers three long hours you fit, 

And Criticks judge of capers in the Pit. 6 
What art ſhall teach us to refine your joys, 3 

And wean your ſickly taſte from alien toys? 4 

For this we toil, and in our cauſe engage 

Th' immortal Writers of an early age: 

This night, to Virtue do we trophies raiſe, 

Or what was Virtue thought in former days: 

Fond labour! antient ſenſe muſt quit the field, 

And Shakeſpear to the ſoft Bercell + yield: 


* The Servant in ** The Careleſs Huſband.” 
+ An Italian coinpoſer. 


Whence 


6 


PROLOGUE, 1521. 79 


BW Whence is this change in nature ! one would ſwear 
That Eunuchs were not form'd to lead the Fair: 


in times of old, at leaſt as Poets feign, 


True Manhood only could the Virgin gain; 
But what to Demi-gods was arduous then, 
Is now perform'd by Things that are not Men. 


— — — 
EPILOGUE, by Str R. STEELE. 
HAT could our young Dramatic Monarch * 


* mean, 

No to revive this chaſte old-faſhion'd ſcene? 
Did he project to make in this free nation 

A capital offence of Fornication ? 

Thrice whimſical ! who ſuch wiſe plans eſpouſes ; 


| ; I'm ſure it ne'er would paſs through both the 


houſes. [ing, 


*XXE 'T'is what our Men ſcarce cer think worth repent- 


And Women only Prudence not conſenting. 
W But eyes ſpeak loud what's not pronounc'd by lips, 


IT Whilſt wide proclaiming hoop ſcarce covers hips. 


This is the taſte our {ad experience ſhews ; 
his is the taſte of Belles as well as Beaux: 
== Ele ſay, in Britain why it ſhould be heard 
That Etherege to Shakeſpear is preferr'd ; 
& Whilſt Dorimant + to crowded audience wenches, 
Our Angelo : repeat to empty benches : 


XX Our Nymph deluded has but coolly ſped, 


& While to unwilling Bridegroom's arms ſhe's led; 


* John Rich, late Patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, He 
opened Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre in 1715. 
+ In * The Man of Mode.” See p. 77. 
la“ Meaſure for Meaſure.” See p. 76. 


Lovett 


8 EPILOGUPR, 19214 


Loveit pnpity'd mourns, unpity'd wooes; 
Still Dorimant triumphant guilt purſues ; 
You've loſt the ſenſe of giving Vargo aid 3 
Tis Comedy with you, an injur'd Maid: ; 
The perjur d Dorimant the Beaux admire; = 
Gay perjur'd Dorimant the Belles defire : — 
With fellow-feeling, and with conſcious guſt, | 

Each ſex applauds inexorable luſt, 

For ſhame, for ſhame, ye men of ſenſe, begin, 

And ſcorn the baſe captivity of fin ; 

„ Sometimes at leaſt to underſtanding yield, 

2 Nor always leave to appetite the field ; 

1 Love, glory, friendſhip, languiſhing muſt ſtand, 

= - While ſenſe and appetite have ſole command; 
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Give man ſometimes ſome force in the diſpute ; 


C Be ſometimes rational, though oftener brute. 

C Believe it, Sirs, if fit for us to ſay, 

A Or if our Epilogue may fuit our Play; 0 
4 *Tis time, tis time, ye ſhould be more ſevere; 

oe And what lefs guilty nations ſuffer, fear; 

14 Be men, or hope not Heaven will long ſecure ye 

4 From quicker peſtilence than that round Drury. 
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on ac k-, BOOK IV. ODE U. 
1 From the FREE-THINKER, June 12, 1721. 


HE man, lülus, who preſumptuous vies 
1 With Pindar, on Dædalean aid relies; 
on faichleſs pinions labouring after fame, 

. His raſhneſs gives the fea a name. 
some river like, that down a mountain roars, 

And, ſwell'd by rains, exceeds the bounding ſhores, 
Does Pindar rage; and with impetuous ſweep 
J Pour forth his torrent, wide and deep : 
Claiming Apollo's laurel, ever due; 
Whether he boldly rolls a language new 
E Down Dithyrambic tides, and free, along 
= He drives, the Sovereign of his ſong : 

Whether of Gods, and Kings to Gods ally'd, 
By whom the double Centaurs juſtly dy'd, 
lis Hymns reſound ; and him, ordain'd to tame 
= The fell Chimera, breathing flame: 

or, whom the Elean palm in triumph brings 
Fnnobled home; or combatant he fings, 

Or the proud ſteed ; and with more laſting praiſe 
1 Rewards, than thouſand ſtatues raiſe: 
Or, mourns the youth torn from the weeping bride; 
Nor lets the darkſome urn his virtues hide; 


* 


hut in a conſtellation bids them riſe 


Entire, and wins them to the ſkies. 
hen the Dircæan Swan prepares to fly, 
A depth of air, Antonius, bears him high, 
Above the racking clouds: meantime, you ſee, 
AM Reſembling the Calabrian bee, 
hat culis the pleaſing thymes with buſy care, 
o Tibur's grove and rivulets I repair; 
Where, uninſpir'd and feeble in my pains, 

_ 1 meditate laborious ſtrains. 


This Ode is aſcribed to Welſted (but with no great poſi 
tveneſs), on conjecture, 5 
An 
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An EPISTLE * to the Earl of CADOGAN +. 


« Vitam que faciunt beatiorem, | ; 
44. hxc ſunt.” MARTIAL, 4 
HILST careful crowds your levees wait, (> 

The pomp and anguiſh of the Great : { 

Accept this verſe, Illuſtrious Chief, = 
From buſineſs no undue relief. 1 


Thy aid though George's councils claim, 
In arms confeſs'd the Second Name; 
Though Holland does thy charge attend, 
By ancient leagues our country's friend ! 
Yet to the Muſes doſt thou ſpa 
The few ſoft moments won — care; 
And hours, to Friendſhip ſet apart, _ 
Relieve thy frank good-natur'd heart. * 
Thoſe hours, my Lord, thoſe moments prize; J 
Known only to the learn'd and wiſe ; 
On damaſk-ſeats at eaſe reclin d, 
Thy brow with laurel-garlands bind ; 
Stain the bright chryſtal with the dye 
Of grapes, Hungarian hills ſupply ; 
Let Poeſy thy feaſts refine ; | 
Let Muſic raiſe the joys of wine; 3 
Thy pleaſing care let Picture be; * 
Rubens and [rbin wrought for thee : = 
Behold the rock, by Michael's aid, — 
Soſt - breathing in a blooming maid ! 1 
See Warriors, that on canvaſs groan, _ 
And Fights, that emulate thy own ! | 
Lave as thou'rt wont ; with free addreſs = 
And open heart thy friend careſs ; i 
+ Firſt publiſhed in Folio May 2, 1722. | 
+ The famous General William Cadogan. He was created 
Baron of Oakley and Earl of Cadogan — 17, 2718; and 
kad the Barony defected. to his broteer Cho cher a 
the yrefenr Lord Cadogan, = 
1 | Thy 
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W Thy elegance, thy taſte diſplay, 
And cloſe with ſmiles a ſolemn day. 

In his fond heart, in vain, does man 
W Short-liy'd a thouſand ſyſtems plan, 
In vain, in mighty perils bold, 
Ne ranſacks earth and ſeas for gold; 
Deaf to the laws impos'd by Fate 
On human nature, ſoon or late. 
Whether a mean ignoble birth 


4 f Wie own, ally d to common earth; 
Or a * . proudly trace, 


FTh' Emilian or Cadogan race; 
Alike ordain'd ye are to 
To the dark ſeats of reſt Below: 
The rich and poor one grave ſhall find; 
& The rich ſhall leave their pomp behind, 
The ſpacious domes, the lands, the graves, 


| ; The gay parterres, the proud alcoves 
WE The viſtos in the ſkies chat end, ; 


The fondling wife, the boſom friend. 
What folly, then, to toil out life, 
Suſtain'd wi angpiſh, in, and ſtrife ; 
Our thoughts in ſearch of good employ'd, 
Or never gain'd, or nat enjoy'd ! 
Our ſpirits broke with reſtleſs care ! 
Let vulgar fouls ſuch evils bear : 
But thou, great Captain! mindful be 
Of unrelenting Fate's decree ; 
Seize, as it flies, the poſting hour; 
Crop, now, the ſwiſtly- fading flower; 
Enjoy, each irkſame care forgot, 
Thy fame; enjoy thy ſplendid lot. 
Thus Scipio, praſperqus and renown'd, 
Proud Carthage ſmoaking on the ground, 
In learned banquets deign'd to ſhine, 
While Wit improy'd the Formian vine; 
Reliev'd ſtern cares with ſoft delights, 
And Roman days wah Any Io 
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I. 
ER O! ſprung from ancient blood, 
_ Cadogan, valiant, wiſe, and good; 
What golden lyre, what happy Muſe, 
To fing thy praiſes, ſhall we chuſe ? 
So great a theme, ſo new a ſong, 
To Welſted only does belong; : 
Like Ovid ſoft 1s he, like Flaccus ſtrong. 


| | . 
Virtues, that ſoar ſo high, demand 
The touches of a maſter-hand; 
Love diſdain'd, on Pindar's wing, 
Thee and conqueſt he ſhall ſing; 
To times unborn tranſmit thy praiſe, 
On thy laurels graft his bays, 
And with thy triumphs ſwell his poliſh'd lays, 
III. N 
Whether thy deeds he backwards trace, 
With atchievements paſt, to grace 
The numerous Ode, and bring anew 
Fields, with ſlaughter ſtain'd, to view; 
Part in Marlborough ſhalt thou claim, 
Next to Marlborough riſe in fame; 


The ſtrain reſounds with each immortal name. 


IV. 
Whether from a nearer theme 
- The tuneful Poet form his ſcheme, 
And court with {kill the raviſh'd ear, 
'The glories which we ſee, to hear, 
Glories unrival'd ! fit alone, 
By wit unrival'd to be ſhewn, 


By harmony inſpir d, and numbers not his own. he 
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. V. 
If glorious war his fancy charms, 
Thy courage, and thy {kill in ams, 
Thy brandiſh'd ſteel, and ſpreading wreath, 
Bold and ſublime the verſe ſhall breathe ; 
If thy ſocial life he ſhow, 
Soft the gentler ſtrain ſhall flow, | 
And every Foe with truth and friendſhip glow. 


VI. 

Oh! thou, whom ev'n thy foes approve, 

Whom foreign nations praiſe and love; 

Darling of the Britiſh court, 

Thy country's boaſt, thy king's ſupport ; 
Diſtinguiſh'd honours born to wear, 
Favourite of the bright and fair, 

The ſoldier's glory, and the ſoldier's care; 


VII. 

Could I boaſt thy vigorous mind, 

Thy ſprightly wit and judgement join'd ; 

Were all thoſe arts and graces mine, 

Which make thy finiſh'd merit ſhine ; 
Then would I raiſe the ſounding ſtrain, 
Alarm around the liſtening plain, 

And with thy various praiſe my verſe ſuſtain; 


VIII. 
I'd paint thee then with matchleſs art, 
The cleareſt head, the braveſt heart, 
Boldly honeſt to adviſe, 
Bleſt effect of being wife ; 
Ever prompt thy aid to lend, 
Swift thy country to defend, 
And doom'd th impoſtor's blaſted hopes to end; 
IX. 
But, ſtay! fond Muſe, th' attempt refra n; 
The theme ill ſuits thy humble ſtrain: 
Welſted! oh, begin thy ſong ; a 
Blooming poet, bright and young, 
| 8 3 Exer: 
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| Exert thy heavenly art anew, 
In lofty verſe the toil purſue, 
In verſe to glory and Cadogan due. 


fs X. 

His paſt and preſent actions ſung, 
Let thy lyre again be ſtrung ; 
Let thy 4 prophetic lays 
Anticipate his coming praiſe : 

Place the ſcene before our eyes, 

That wrapt in clouds and darkneſs lies, 
The ſcene ordain'd in diſtant times to riſe. 


4 XI. 
Many years the Hero give, | 
Lov'd, and happy, make him live ; 
Draw him at the helm of ſtate, 
As in arms, in council great, 
Let the god - like portrait ſhine: 
So thou (for Poets may divine “) | 
Shalt ſhare his fame, and make his triumphs thine. 


* This Ode of Dean Smedley was burleſqued at the time 
by one of the Iriſh Wits (probably Dr. Delatiy), in a poem 
intituled “ The Ode-maker ;” preſerved in the . Supplement 
to Swift,“ p. 680; in which Welſted comes in for à ſhare of 
the ridicule; 


— from Pindar's wing, 
N uill draw— make VWelſied fing 
and fad verſes, not his own ; 

And yet they are, for he alone 
- Was born to fing the hero's doom, 
— Both ̃ er preſent, and to _ | 
is is an allufion to The Genius .) which 
ſome was maliciouſly aſcribed to Aach. Mlle 4 
were alluded to with more reſpect 8 Hoadly in the 
concluſion 10. his Prologue . | 6 uke of 
Marlborough at Blenheim in 1718, and printed by Mr. Dun- 
combe in! Letters of eminent Perſons,” vol. III. p. 166. 
| O cheriſh the remains of life; ſurvey 
. Thoſe years of glory which can ne'er decay; 
Enjoy the beſt reward below allow d. 
The memory of paſt actions great and good!” 
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An EPISTLE to the late Dr. Ga TR, 
Occaſioned by the Death of 
The Dux of MARLBO ROUGH. 


ſend 

o thoſe bleſt realms chat late receiv d my friend; 
Where vernal ſeaſons ſmile r- decay, 
And purple ſkies indulge a r day: 
Nor ſhall the verſe (if, haply, care PI 
For human things, the conſcious learned ſhades,) 
Ungrateful be : In thee, when young, I found 
The prop and ſanction of a name renown'd ; 
Yet rude to art, and while in life untry'd, 
Thy precepts form'd, thy virtue was my guide. 

In different orbs, what different hopes we wear ! 


FE Thame this verſe 1 


1 Hov chang'd our paſſions, and revers'd our care! | 


When to the ſhades the great and good are borne, 
The ſhades rejoice, the while the living mourn ; 
While we repine on earth for Marlborough's fate, 
Elyſium triumphs in a Gueſt ſo great: | 
A-greater, Garth, ne'er reach'd thoſe realms before ! 
Oh, hail him to the bright unclouded ſhore ; 
Hail thy great Friend ! That title ſhalt thou claim, 
And no inglorious part of Churchill's fame ! 
On earth, the Hero's glory ſtrung thy lays, 
8 thou the Herald of his praiſe: 

or thy lov d Marlborough yet thy care employ, 
And point him out — lawns of joy; 
Let every warlike ſhade the Leader view; 
A name ſo glorions, and a ſhade fo new | 
Ev'n to the Ghoſts, that purpled o'er with blood 
Ramillia's fields, and ſwell'd the Danube's flood; 

* Dr. Samuel Garth died Jan. 18, 1718-19. 

+ Which happened June 16, 1722. 

0 G 4 Ev'n 


88 AN EPISTLE 10 THE 
Ev'n to the Gallic Ghoſts their Conqueror ſhow ; 


Alate how dreaded! now no more their foe ! 
Methinks, I ſee in throngs the airy hoſt, + 

+ Ambitious who ſhall praiſe the ſtranger moſt ! 
How do they eye the fair majeſtic-form ! 

And lo! the Hero-ſhades around him ſwarm ! 
His anceſtry and titles theſe enquire, 

What Mother bore, and mortal if his Sire ; 

His life's recefles thoſe beſeech to know, 
With pleaſures how indulg'd, or pain'd with woe: 

While ſome with ambient wreaths his brow adorn; 
Names, old in ſong, ere England's Chief was born 
In early days who Tyrants did reſtrain ; 

For proweſs unexcell'd, till Anna's reign! 

See Naſſau, crown'd with laurels, welcome bring 
Mankind's Deliverer ! Britain's boaſted King! 
With virtuous joy, in Marlborough, does he ſee 
Whate'er he was, and all he wiſh'd to be; 

In Marlborough, to the ſhades he fees deſcend 

A Chief, a Prince, a Subje&, and a Friend; 

The riſing Hero oft he wont to bleſs, 

And from his virtues augur'd his ſucceſs. 


Much did I mourn, my Friend, thy parting breath; 


But more I mourn thy loſs, ſince Churchill's death; 


Hadſt thou, O Garth, ſurviv'd that godlike name, 


(Nor thou, nor he, ſhall be ſurviv'd in fame) 
How hadſt thou talk'd thy Hero's victories o'er, 
-Unequal'd, tho” forbid to vanquiſh more 


How had thy tongue deſcrib'd the Flandrian plains ! 


The months of glory, and the great campaigns ! 
In freſh deſcription, hourly, France had bled, 
And every day defeated Villars fled ; | 


The name of Marlborough, echoing walls around 
Had heard, and vaulted roofs beat back the ſound. 


Shall I not lead thee to the Victor's tomb? 


An awful march, and through a length of gloom ! 


In ſable· triumph, lo! the ſtandard borne ! 
The martial horſe, and battle-trophies mourn ! 


The 
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WT he gleaming armour view, and enſigns round ! 
ark, the hoarſe drum and ſolemn ordnance ſound ! 
Wich looks how downcaſt march the ſoldier throng ! 
Ho flowly moves the mourning war along! 
Not ſo, returning home from vanquiſh'd foes, 
8 They look'd.—There, Marlborough's great Suc- 
.- ceſſor goes, ; "oP 
And midſt his glory droops! This, this, is he, 
To whom our hero's wreaths his ſtars decree ! 
Should Fate again fill Europe with alarms, 
He ſhall revive the fame of Britiſh arms; 
Ordain'd to be, if Poets may divine, 
In ſuch an age, what Churchill was in thine. 
So on the tree, to Proſerpine conſign'd, 

WT he bough, with glittering leaves and golden rind, 
pluck'd from the trunk; another bough, behold ! 
Springs in its room, the rind and leaf of gold; 

Like to the firſt, and ſcarce diſcern'd for new; 
he ſame the value; one the radiant hue. 
10 mortal men, too raſh, we may not give, 
WO Garth ! che name of happy, while they live; 
For Fortune oft does human ills foreſlow, 
nd after longeſt calms come wrecks of woe: 
he Son of Victory now conſign'd to reſt, 
row may we — his lot, and call him bleſt ! 
lis fortune gently, as the cedar grows, 
"REV p-grew, and with his rifing virtues roſe ; 
y eaſy ſteps he climb'd ſecure to fame; 
No ſudden wonder, nor unpromis'd name! 
Mis ſmiling hopes no adverſe wind did blaſt; _ 
And ſeventy winters bleſs'd him as they paſs d: 
Oreat laſting joys and flender griefs he bare; 
8's joys were many, and his . rare: 
lde ſmiles of Monarchs grac'd his bloom of life, 
l be lovelieſt offspring, and the faireſt wife: 
4 Eſteem, and truft, and favour, and applauſe, 
Purſued his manly zeal for William's cauſe ; 
1 3 wo 
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_ ri triumphs fruitful ran, | 
1 dos d che ſcene which Love 5 | 
2 e reſts with thee, O ſacred Bard = 
Unreach'd by envy, and above n = 
Renew'd in N beauty does he ſhine ; 
A brighter bloom, and freſh with health divine: 
So graceful look'd he, and ſo fair to view, 
In youth, ere camps and crimſon fields he knew; 


Ere yet he tho * di 
Or ny En bo $2 A. xp oe 3 


Enjoy, y y Shades, your quiet ſeat : 
To you th es 5g e 


Soft odours round you Shs ambrofial ſhed ; 
No ſhelves have you to ſhun, nor ſtorms to dread: 
We roam about, by various chances croſs d, 
Still from one fortune to another toſt ; 
To many harms and perils we ſurvive, 
With hatred and with envy doom d to ſtrive ; 
The pangs of balk'd ambition do we prove, 
The jealous torments and the rage of love ; 
With open arms the treacherous friend embrace, 
Or doat upon the wily harlot's face; = 
A thouſand wants, unſatisfy'd, we moan, = 
And feel a thouſand ſorrows not our own. *x 
Theſe ills are ours: they touch not thy repoſe ; 
No longer doſt thou pine for human woes; 
No more doſt hear, amidſt unchang'd delights, 
What Cinna, in the luſt of nonſenſe, writes. 
While young immoral maid paſs failing by 
y immo 3 
Cloſe at thy fort while rivulets flow of _ 
And or 4 flights her Phaon to be thine ! 
Or to thy Ovid thou doſt, pleas'd, relate 
Thy country's Rory, and its envy'd'fate ; 
A choſen ſpot, with ocean compaſs d round! 
The land of beauty, and for war renown'd ! 
1 fam'd for arts! in genius how refin'd ! M 
wealth, what empire, by the waves and _ 1 
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ne foreſt oak, and the ſtrong-hearted ſteed! 

The proud-afm. d fleets ! and men, a godlike breed, 

From Dardan Brutus! ſpirits uncontroul'd ! 


1 A generous offspring, hardy, wife, and bold ! 


What civil conflicts, and what ſtern debates 
For liberty, and tyrants' headlong fates! 


1 The ſea's green floods, how oft with crimſon 


ſtain'd ! 


| ; 8 What reſcued ſtates, and diſtant trophiesgain'd ! 


If chis thy theme ; on Churchill's every deed 

hy tongue ſhall dwell, and boaſt of Europe freed; 

Still in L chought his bartles ſhall prevail, 

= And Blenheim never wander from the tale; 

Lol thy lov'd Roman Friend“ with rapture hears 

The triumphs of thoſe ten great rolling years 

While every year in toil with ages vies, 

And ſcenes with wonder more replete ariſe, 

| Than all the changes in his feigning lays, 
Deduc'd from Nature's birth to Cæſar's days. 

O think not, learn'd Machaon, I reveal 


A heart too cold, or want Hortenfio's zeal, 


If I refign our mighty Churchill's name, 
Unus'd to ſoar, and fearful for my fame : 
To lower themes my unambitious lyre 
Is tun'd, and humbler praiſes I require ; 
Let Steele + immortal Mildenheim ſuſtain, 
And trace his ſtory in the Livian ftrain ; 
While 


* Ovid, of whoſe Metamorphoſes Garth publiſhed a 

Tranſlation, | 
+ In the fixth rumber of The Reader, Sir Richard Steele 
had announced h's intention of publiſhing the Hiſtory of the 
Duke of Marlborough, from proper materials then in his cuſ- 
tody, to commence from the date of his Grace's commiſſion 
of Captain General and Plenipotentiary, and to end with the 
expiration of thoſe commiſſions. It is not doubted,” ſays 
he, but his hiſtory, formed from the moſt authentic papers, 
and all the moſt ſecret intelligence, which can be commu- 
nicated with ſafety to perſons now living, and in confidence 
of foreign courts, will be very- entertaining, and pat the 
ä ö rvices 
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While I the ſubject, to his pen aſſign'd, 
But lightly touch, and follow far behind. A 
Ott, if I judge aright, thy maſter lays ; 
Alarm Elyſian groves with Marlborough's praiſe; 
And oft, O Poet, England's triumphs ſwell 

The ſong, and tremble on thy Britiſh ſhell ! 

For dying changes but th' organic frame; 

The ſelf-· immortal foul exiſts the ſame : 

What paſſions &'er, confin'd to clay, we know, 
Purſue us to the myrtle-grove below; 

Whate'er does pleaſe, 5 pilgrims we remain, 

Shall in another being pleaſe again : 

Great Maro {till the lofty Epic charms, 
And Turnus takes delight in ſhining arms; 

In Archimedes thought do figures roll, 
While Horace revels o'er the nefar-bowl ; ö 
In Dido's amorous breaſt its flame returns, 
And Cleveland“ for ſome other Churchill burns. | 

From joys of Paradiſe with-held too long, 
A moment yet attend the lingering ſong, 


ſervices of her Majeſty's miniſters, at home and abroad, in 
a true light. The work is to be printed in folio ; and pro- 

ſals for the encouragement of it may be feen at Mr, _- 

onſon's, bookſeller, in the Strand.” - The long retar- - 
dation of the Life of the Duke of Marlborough,” ſays Pr. 
Johnſon, ** ſhews, with ſtrong conviction, how little confi- 
dence can be placed in poſthumous renown, When he died, 
it was ſoon — hu his ſtory ſhould be delivered to 
poſterity ; and the 2 ſuppoſed to contain the neceſſary 
information were delivered to the Lord Molefworth, who had 
been his favourite in Flanders. When Moleſworth died, the 
ſame papers were transferred with the ſame deſign to Sir Ri- 
chard Steele, who in ſome of his exigencies put them in pawn. 
They then remained with the old Dutcheſs, who in her will 
aſſigned the taſk to Glover and Mallet, with a reward of a 
thouſand pounds, and a prohibition to inſert any verſes. Glo- 
ver rejected, I ſuppoſe, with diſdain the legacy, and devolyed 
the whole work upon Mallet ; who had from the late Duke 
of Marlborough a penſion to promote his induſtry, and who 
talked of the diſcoveries which he made ; but left not, when 
he died, any hiſtorical labours behind,” 

* The famous Uutcheſs of that title, of whom ſee Gram- 
mont's Memoirs. The Duke of Marlborough early in life 
had been her gallant, | ; 

| While 
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While thy lov'd Poet's marble I explore, . 
And the proud fane, but half adorn'd before ! 
Without a tomb, *till late, forgot he lay, 
While the Muſe mourn'd, and ages wore away 
At length the ſtone, ſo long delay'd, is rear'd : 
An awful image, and a front rever'd | 
No verſe engrav'd records at large his fame; 
But Dryden's > er is Dryden's name“. 

In bowers of roſes by his ſide reclin'd, 
Oh, what delights overflow thy raviſh'd mind! 
No fraud moleits thee now, nor any crime 
Pollutes the beauty of that guiltleſs clime ; 
No falſhood, there, the heedleſs heart beguiles ; 
Nor hidden hatred wears diſſembled ſmiles ; 
No awkward pride 1s there, of humble birth ; 
Nor ſhining affluence, gay with thoughtleſs mirth ; 
No Fools of Fortune, giddy with ſucceſs; 
No little teazing Wits, admir'd by leſs; [Fate, 
No harden'd gripes; nor earth-worms, urg'd by 
Againſt their creeping genius, to be great ; 
But, there, eternal freſhneſs Zeyhyrs bring, 
And all the year 1s temper'd into Spring ; 
There men, who liv'd upright like thee reſide; 
There, the brave legion, that for Freedom dy'd ; 
Whoe'er in arts polite divinely wrought ; 
And pious Prieſts, that Hoadly's doctrines taught; 
And they, who virtue, funk in ills, ſuſtain'd ; 
And Bards inſpir'd; and Kings like George that 

reign'd. . 

Farewell. It may be, I ſhall ſee, or ſeem 
To fee thee in ſome ſoft delightful dream: 
Farewell; Oh! ever to remembrance dear! 


Of Poets firſt, and moſt of Men ſincere! 


Under the buſt of this admirable Poet is inſcribed: only, 
W. Nr 
Natus 1631 ; Mortuus Maii 1, 1700.“ 
JoHANNES SHEFFIELD, Dux Buckipghamicnſis, r 
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PROLOGUE ro SrEEIEZ's 
CONSCIOUS LOVERS, 1722. 


Spoken by Mr. WiLks. 


O win your hearts, and to ſecure your praiſe, 
The Comic-writers ftrive by various ways ; 

By ſubtle ſtratagems they act their game, 
And leave untry'd no avenue to fame: 
One writes the ſpouſe a beating from his wife ; 
And ſays, each ſtroke was copy'd from the life: 
Some fix all wit and humour in grimace, 
And-make a livelihood of Pinkey's + face : 
While one gay ſhew and coſtly habits tries, 
Confiding to the judgement of your eyes ; 
Another {muts his ſcene (a cunning ſhaver) 
Sure of the rakes' and of the wenches? favour ! 

Oſt have theſe arts prevail'd; and, one may gueſs, 

If praftis'd o'er again, would find ſucceſs : 

But this bold Sage, the Poet of to-night, 

By new and deſperate rules reſolv'd to write: 

Fain would he give more juſt applauſes riſe, 

And pleaſe by Wit that ſcorns the aids of Vice ; 

The praiſe, he ſeeks, from worthier motives ſprings; 

Such praiſe, as praiſe to thoſe that give it, brings! 
Youraid, moſt humbly ſought, then, Britons, lend, 

And liberal mirth, like liberal men, defend: 

No more let Ribaldry, with licence writ, 

Uſurp the naine of Elaquence or Wit; 

No more let lawleſs Farce uncenſur'd 

The lewd dull gleanings of a Smithfield ſhow ! 

Tis yours, with breeding to refine the age, 

To chaſten Wit, and moralize the Stage. 

Ye modeſt, wiſe, and good, ye fair, ye brave, 
To- night the Champion of your virtues fave; 
Redeem from long contempt the Camic name, 
And judge politely tor your Country's tame. 

*Acted for the firſt time at Drury Lane, Noy. 7, 1722. 
+ Pinkethman, a well-known Comedian. = 
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EPILOGUE To Tas Saws; 


Intended to have been ſpoken by InDiaxa. 


O UR Author, whom intreaties cannot move, 
Spight of the dear coquetry that you love, 
Swears he'll not fruſtrate (ſo he plainly means) 

By a looſe Epilogue his decent ſcenes. 

Is it not, Sirs, hard fate I meet to-day ? 

To keep me rigid ſtill, beyond the Play 


And yet I'm ſav d a world of pains that way. 


I now can look, I now can move at eaſe, 
Nor need I torture theſe poor limbs to pleaſe, 
Nor with the hand or foot attempt ſurprize, 
Nor wreſt my features, nor fatigue my eyes : 
Bleſs me ! what freakiſh gambols have I play'd ! 
What motions try'd, and wanton looks betray'd ! 
Out of pure kindneſs all, to over-rule 
The threaten'd hiſs, and ſcreen ſome ſcribbling fool 
With more reſpect I'm entertain'd to-night : 
Our Author thinks, I can with eaſe delight. 
My artleſs looks while modeſt graces arm, 
He ſays, I need but to appear, and charm : 
A Wife ſo form'd, by thele examples bred, 
Pours joy and gladneſs round the marriage-bed; 
Soft ſource of comfort! kind relief from care! 
And 'tis her leaſt perfection to be fair. 
The Nymph, with Indiana's worth who vies, 
A Nation will behold with Bevil's eyes. 


To 
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To Mr. PHILIPS, on his 
TractDyY of HuMenrEy, Duke of GLOUCESTER. # 


T O rural lays, ere yet in manhood ripe, 
A Shepherd, didft thou tune thine oaten pipe; 
The groves, and ſtreams, and daiſy-painted plains, 
The joys and griefs of unambitious ſwains, 
Employ'd thy verſe; thy verſe, whoſe magic force 
The Severn charm'd, and ſtopp'd his ſilver courſe. 
Thus play'd thy youth: but weightier cares engage 
Thy more experienc'd life, and learned age; 
Thy country's love thy tragic ſtrains infuſe ; 
And the free Britons bleſs thy Patriot Muſe. 
Who has not heard Oreſtes' dire deſpair + ? 
Who not repin'd for Gwendolen the fair: 
What freeman, but her woes, in thought, redreſs'd, 
And felt his own enflam'd, like Vanoc's & breaſt! 
And lo! the Realm's Protector now we view! 
Thy Country's glory, ſtill, thy thoughts purſue ; 
A Briton, ſtill, thy manly ſcenes adorn, - 
And warm the ſoul with virtues Engliſh-born : 
To foreign lands nor need we vainly roam, 
In ſearch of glories to be found at home: 
In our own climate does the laurel grow; 
A climate fruitful of heroic woe ! . 
At length, Kind Fate has rais'd the Poet's Song, 
Indulgent to repair brave Glouceſter's wrong : 
At length his virtue in a blaze appears, 
From the dark night retriev'd of monkiſh years : 
And now, through every age his worth ſhall ſhine, 
And Humphrey's name be, ſtill, rever'd with thine, 
* Firſt acted Feb. 185 1722-3 
+ In“ The Diſtreſſed Mother, 1712,” 
3 In“ The Briton, 1722.“ 
$ The Hero of The Briton.” 
|| Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter, 
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VERSES addrefſed to Mr. WELSTED, 
From the BRTrox, Jan. 29, 1723-4- 


And mean ſubjection was our Monarch's 
fate ; 

Then fabled Tales by Britiſh Bards were ſung ; 
With roaring Lions every Foreſt rung : 
Dragons and baleful Monſters haunt the plain, 
On Virgins feaſt, nor ſpare the trembling Swain: 
In towers of adamant, Urganda's charms 
Detain the Princeſs from her Hero's arms ; 
Lill ſome adventurous Knight, in proweſs bold, 
By Fate conducted to the magic-hold, 
| Deſtroys the hideous Giant, frees the Fair; 
And raiſes mourning Beauty from deſpair. ' 

With Superſtition theſe chimeras fled, 
And ancient Learning rear'd its drooping head ; 
Old Homer's Gods in Britain's iſle are ſeen, 
While Pans and Satyrs friſk it o'er the green. 

But you, my Friend, judiciouſly decline 
The aids of magic, or the fabled Nine; 
Let no ambitious ornaments appear ; 
Be juſt in thought, and in expreflion clear ; 
Let Fools with lofty nonſenſe catch the crowd, 
And of unreputable praiſe be proud: 
Thus paint and patches charm the rural Squire, 
While Nature unadorn'd the few admire. 

If &er your buſkin'd Hero tread the Stage, 
J Like Vanoc *, let the fierce old Briton rage. 
4 The fiery Moor in ſun-burnt climates born, 
1 By ſtrong deſires, and ſtorms of paſſion torn, 
Unſkill'd in wiles, unprincipled in art, I 
Throws out with warmth the tranſports of his heart. 


* See p. 95. 
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The talents of each ſex regard with care; 
No male- perfections let the Fair- one ſhare : 
The Stoic Marcia kindles no deſire; 
But with Monimia's plaints all hearts conſpire: 
The Grecian Bards will beſt your labours guide; 
But let their Grecian Gods in Greece reſide. 
Through claſſic land let airy Laurus rove, 
With Paphian Venus, and Olympian Jove. 
The Fair-one's waſte 1s with a hes Tos bound : 
And nectar in the flowing bowl goes round. 
Let Craſſus marry, with united voice 
The Gods affembled ſhall approve his choice. 
See, Evan! ſee Apollo's beauteous face, 
Satyrs, Fauns, Naiads, all the marriage grace. 
T he gay Coquette has Cytherea's charms, 
The Prude (no doubt averſe to Love's alarms) 
Is chaſte as Pallas, Virgin Queen of Arms. 
While theſe, my Friend, ſuch 1dol-worſhip bring, 
Fair as the morning, ſweet as opening ſpring, 
Zelinda {miles ; an artleſs beauty ſhows ; 
The roſe in June not half ſo fragrant blows. 
No Goddefs born, nor of Idalian race, 
Nor kindred Deities her lineage grace: 
Earth-born, on Nature's charms the Nymph relies, 
Nor draws fictitious graces from the ſkies : 
Pleas'd with her beauteous form, where'er ſhe moves, 
All eyes admire, and each beholder loves : 
Vain Amoret and Myra quit the field ; 
Alone to Thule ſhall Zelinda yield. 
Jan. 25. AxrI-LAvkus. 
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TRE Occasion of ASCULAPIUS 
BEING BROUGHT To ROME. 


The flowing ſtrains, and tune the vocal 
ition's ſecrets are unlock to you, [lyre; 
Old tales revive, and ages paſt renew; 
You, who can hidden cauſes beſt expound, 
Say, whence the iſle, which Tiber flows around, 
Its altars with a heavenly — grac'd, 
And in our ſhrines the God of Phyſic plac'd. 
a A waſting plague infected Latium's ſkies; 
Pale, bloodlets looks were ſeen, with ghaſtly eyes; 
Ihe dire diſeaſe's marks-each viſage wore, 
And the pure blood was chang'd to putrid gore : 
In vain were human remedies apply'd ; 
In vain the power of healing herbs was try'd : 
Weary'd with death, they ſeek celeſtial aid, 
And viſit Phoebus in his Delphic ſhade ; 
In the world's centre ſacred Delphos ſtands, 
And gives its oracles to diſtant lands : 
Here they implore the God, with fervent vows, | 


] IJ M ELODIOUS Maids of Pindus, who inſpire 
Ws. . 


His ſalutary power to interpoſe, 

And end a great afflicted City's woes. 

The holy Temple ſudden tremors prov'd; 

The Laurel-grove and all its quivers mov'd; 

In hollow ſounds the Prieſteſs thus began, 

And through each boſom thrilling horrors ran : 
ITh'aſſiſtance, Roman, which you here implore, 

Seek from another and a nearer ſhore ; 

** Relief muſt be implor'd, and ſuccour won, 

Not from Apollo, but Apollo's Son; 


From Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Book XV. This Tranſ- 
lation was firſt printed in Garth's Ovid, 1717 ; and again in 


1720. 
H 2 « My 
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* My Son, to Latium born, ſhall bring redreſs : 
* Go with good omens, and expect ſucceſs.” 

When theſe clear oracles the Senate knew; 
The ſacred Tripod's counſels they purſue, 
Depute a pious and a choſen band, 

Who fail to Epidaurus' neighbouring land: 
Before the Grecian elders when they ſtood, 
They pray them to beſtow the healing God : 

&« Ordain'd was he to ſave Auſonia's ſtate ; 

“ So promis'd Delphi, and unerring Fate.“ 
Opinions various their debates enlarge: 

Some plead to yield to Rome the ſacred charge; 
Others, tenacious of their Country's wealth, 
Refuſe to grant the power who guards its health. 

While dubious they remain'd, the waſting light 
Withdrew before the growing ſhades of night; 
Thick darkneſs now obſcur'd the duſky ſkies : 
Now, Roman, clos'd in ſleep were mortal eyes, 
When Healch's auſpicuous God appears to thee, 
And thy glad dreams his form celeſtial ſee: 

In his left hand a rural ſtaff preferr'd, 

His right is ſeen to ſtroke his decent beard. 
„Diſmiſs, ſaid he, with mildneſs all divine, 

« Diſmiſs your fears; I come, and leave my ſhrine; 
This Serpent view, that with ambitious play 
My ſtaff encircles; mark him every way; 
His form, though larger, nobler, I'll aſſume, 
* And chang'd, as Gods ſhould be, bring aid to 
Here fled the viſion, and the viſion's flight — 
Was follow'd by the chearful dawn of light. 

N ow vas the morn with bluſhing ſtreaks o erſpread, 
And all the ſtarry fires of Heaven were fled ; 
Ihe Chiefs perplex'd, and fill'd with doubtful care, 

To their Protector's ſumptuous roofs - 
By genuine ſigns implore him to exprels, 
What ſeats he deigns to chuſe, what land to bleſs : 
Scarce their aſcending prayers had reach'd the ſky; 
Lo, the ſerpentine God, erected high! 
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rerunning hiſſings his approach confeſs'd; [ creſt; 
Big . his — ſcales, and wav'd his lofty 
The trembling altar his appearance {poke ; 
The marble floor and glittering cieling ſhook; 
The doors were rock'd ; the ſtatue ſeem'd to nod; 
And all the fabric own'd the preſent God: 
His radiant cheſt he taught aloft to rife, 
And round the temple cat his flaming eyes: 
Struck was th' aſtoniſn'd crowd; the holy Prieſt, 
is temples with white bands of ribband drefs'd, 


Wich reverend awe the Power divine confeſs'd: 


he God! the God!“ he cries; all tongues 
| « be ſtill! 


oi Fach conſcious breaſt devouteſt ardour fill ! 


OO beauteous ! O divine! aſſiſt our cares, 


And be propitious to thy votaries prayers !“ 


All, with conſenting hearts and pious fear, 
The words repeat, the Deity revere: 
The Romans in their holy worſhip join'd, 
With ſilent awe, and purity of mind: 
Gracious to them, his creſt is ſeen to nod, 

And, as an earneſt of his care, the God, 
Thrice hiſſing, vibrates thrice his forked tongue; 
And now the ſmooth deſcent he glides along: 
Still on the ancient ſeats he bends his eyes, 
In which his ſtatue breathes, his altars riſe; 
His long-lov'd ſhrine with kind concern he leaves, 
And to forſake th' accuſtom'd manſion grieves : 
At length, his ſweeping bulk in ſtate is borne 
Wen thethrong'd ſtreets, which ſcatter'd flowers 

orn ; 
Through many a fold he winds his mazy courſe, 
And gains the port, and moles, which break the 
Ocean's force. 

"Twas here he made a ſtand, and having view'd 
The pious train, who his laſt ſteps purſued, 
Seem'd to diſmiſs their zeal with gracious eyes, 
While gleams of pleaſure in his albet rite 
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And now the Latian veſſel he aſcends ; 
Beneath the weighty God the veſſel bends : 
The Latins on To ſtrand great Jove appeaſe, 
Their cables looſe, and plough the yielding ſeas : 
The high-rear'd Serpent from the ſtern Aar 
His gorgeous form, and the blue deep ſurveys; 
The ſhip is wafted on with gentle gales, 

And o'er the calm Ionian ſmoothly fails ; 

On the fixth morn th' Italian coaſt they gain, 
And touch Lacinia, grac'd with Juno's — 3 
Now fair Calabria to the fight is loſt, 

And all the cities on her fruitful coaſt ; „4 
They paſs at length the rough Sicilian ſhore, 9 
The Brutian ſoil, rich with metallic ore, 

The famous iſſes where olus was King, 

And Pæſtus blooming with eternal ſpring : 
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Minerva's cape they leave, and Caprez's iſle, = 
Campania, on whoſe hills the vineyards ſmile, 
The city, which Alcides' ſpoils adorn, _ 


Naples, for ſoft delight and pleaſure born, 
Fair Stabia, with Cumean Sibyls' ſeats, 
And Baia's tepid baths and green retreats : _ 
Linternum next they reach, where balmy gums 1 
Diſtiil Com maſtic trees, and ſpread perfumes : = 
Caieta, from the nurſe ſo nam'd, for whom = 
With pious care Aneas rais'd a tomb, 
Vulturne, whoſe whirlpools ſuck the numerous ſands, 
And Trachas, and Minturne's marſhy lands, 
And Formia's coaſt is left, and Circe's plain, 
Which yet cemembers her enchanting reign ; 
To Antium, laſt, his courſe the Pilot guides; 
Here, while the anchor'd veſſel ſafely rides, 
(For now the ruffled deep portends a ſtorm) 
' The ſpiry God unfolds his ſpheric form, 
Through large indentings draws his lubric train, 

Ana ſeels the refuge of Apollo's fane. 

The tane is ſituate on the yellow ſhore : 
When the ſea ſmil'd, and the winds rag'd no more, 

: He 
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He leaves his father's hoſpitable lands, 
And furrows, with his rattling ſcales, the ſands 


Along the coaſt ; at length the ſhip regains, 

And fails to Tibur, and Lavinum's plains. 

Here mingling crowds to meet their patron came, 

Ev'n the chaſte guardians of the veſtal flame, 

From every part tumultuous they repair, 

And joyful acclamations rend the aur : 

Along the flowery banks, on either hide, | 

Where the tall ſhip floats on the ſwelling tide, 

Diſpos'd in decent order altars rife ; 

And crackling incenſe, as it mounts the ſkies, 

The air with ſweets refreſhes ; while the knife, 

Warm with the victim's blood, lets out the ſtream- 

ing life. | now; 

The world's great miſtreſs, Rome, receives him 

On the maſt's top reclin'd he waves his brow, 

And from that height ſurveys the great abodes, 

And manſions, worthy of reſiding Gods. 

The land, a narrow neck, itſelf extends, 

Round which his courſe the ſtream divided bends ; 

The ſtream's two arms, on either fide, are ſeen, 

Stretch'd out in equal length ; the land between. 

The iſle fo call'd from hence derives its name: 

Twas here the ſalutary Serpent came; 

Nor ſooner has he leſt the Latian pine, 

But he aſſumes again his form divine, 

And now no more the drooping City mourns, 

Joy is again reſtor'd, and Health returns. 


Taz DEIFICATION of Julius C SAR. 


But Aſculapius was a foreign power: 
In his own city Cæſar we adoxe : 
Him Arms and Arts alike renown'd beheld, 
In peace conſpicuous, dreadful in the field; 
His rapid conqueſts, and ſwift finiſh'd wars, 
The Hero juſtly fix'd among the ſtars ; 
H 4 Yet 
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Yet 1s his progeny his greateſt fame : 
The Son immortal makes the Father's name. 

The ſea-girt Britons, by his courage tam'd, 

For their high rocky cliffs and fierceneſs fam'd; 
His dreadful navies, which victorious rode 

O'er Nile's affrighted waves and ſeven- ſourc'd flood; 
Numidia, and the ſpacious realms regain'd, 
Where Cinyphis or flows, or Juba reign'd; 

The powers of titled Mithridates broke, 

And Pontus added to the Roman yoke; 
Triumphal ſhows decreed, for conqueſts won, 
For conqueſts which the triumphs ſtill outſhone; 
Theſe are great deeds; yet leſs, than to have given 
The world a Lord, in whom, propitious Heaven, 
When you decreed the ſovereign rule to place, 
You bleſs'd with laviſh bounty human race. 

Now left ſo great a Prince might ſeem to riſe 
Of mortal ſtem, his Sire muſt reach the ſkies ; 
The beauteous Goddeſs, that Eneas bore, 
Foreſaw it, and foreſeeing did deplore ; 

For well ſhe knew her Hero's fate was nigh, 
Devoted by conſpiring arms to die. n 
Trembling, and pale, to every God, ſhe cry'd, 

© Behold, what deep and ſubtle arts are try'd, 

* To end the laſt, the only branch that ſprings 
“From my lulus, and the Dardan kings 

* How bent they are! how deſperate to deſtroy 
« All that is left me of unhappy Troy! 

% Am ] alone by Fate ordain'd to know 

& Uninterrupted care, and endleſs woe? 

Now from Tydides' ſpear I feel the wound: 

% Now Ilium's towers the hoſtile flames ſurround : 
„Troy laid in duſt, my exil'd ſon I mourn, 
Through angry ſeas, and raging billows borne; 
Ober the witedeep his wandering courſe he bends; 
* Now ta the ſullen ſhades of Styx deſcends, 
With Turnus driven at laſt fierce wars to wage, 
Or rather with unpitying Juno's rage. 
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« But why record I now my ancient woes ? 

« Senſe of paſt ills in preſent fears I loſe ; 

« On me their points the impious daggers throw; 
« Forbid it, Gods, repel the direful blow: 

« If by curs'd weapons Numa's prieſt expires, 

« No longer ſhall ye burn, ye veſtal fires.” 

While ach complainings Cypria's = diſcloſe; 
In each celeſtial breaſt compaſſion role 
Not Gods can alter Fate's reſiſtleſs will; 

Yet they foretold by ſigns th* approaching ill. 
Dreadful were heard, — the clouds, alarms 
Of echoing trumpets, and of claſhing arms; 

The fn's pale image gave ſo faint a light, 

That the ſad earth was almoſt veil'd in night; 
The æther's face with fiery meteors glow'd ; 

With ſtorms of hail were mingled drops of blood; 
A duſky hue the morning ſtar o'erſpread, 

And the moon's orb was ſtain'd with ſpots of red; 
In every place portentous ſhrieks were heard, 
The fatal warnings of th' infernal bird; 

In every place the marble melts to tears ; | 
While in the groves, rever'd through length of years, 
Boding and awful ſounds the ear invade, 

And ſolemn muſic warbles through the ſhade ; 
No victim can atone the impious age, 
No ſacrifice the wrathful Gods aſſuage; 

Dire wars and civil fury threat the ſtate; 

And every omen points out Czfar's fate: 

Around each hallow'd ſhrine, and ſacred dome, 
Night-howling dogs diſturb the peaceful gloom ; 
Their filent ſeats the wandering ſhades forſake, 
And fearful tremblings the rock'd city ſhake. 

Yet could not, by theſe prodigies, be broke 
The plotted charm, or ftay'd the fatal ſtroke ; 
Their {words th' aſſaſſins in the temple draw; 
Their murthering hands nor Gods nor temples awe; 
This facred place their bloody weapons ſtain, 
And Virtue falls before the altar ſlain. 


*T was 
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*T was now fair Cypria, with her woes oppreſs'd, 
In raging anguiſh im E ote her heavenly breaſt ; 
Wild — diſtracting fears, the Goddeſs try d 
Her Hero in th' etherial cloud to hide, 
The cloud which youthful Paris did conceal, 
When Menelaus urg'd the threatening ſteel; 
The cloud, which once deceiv'd Tydides' ſight, 
And ſav'd Eneas in th' unequal fight. 

When Jove—* In vain, fair daughter, you aſſay 
* To O er- rule Deſtiny's unconquer d fway : 
* Your doubts to baniſh, enter Fate's abode ; 
« A privilege to heavenly powers allow'd ; 
* There ſhall you ſee the records grav'd, in length, 
* On iron and ſolid braſs, with mighty firengrh ; 
* Which heaven's and earth's concuſſion ſhall en- 

dure; 
«« Maugre all ſhocks eternal and ſecure: 
There, on perennial adamant deſign'd, 
« The various fortunes of your race you'll find: 
«© Well I have mark'd them, and will now relate 
To thee the ſettled laws of future Fate. 
« He, Goddeſs, for whoſe death the Fates you blame, 
« Has finiſh'd his determin'd courſe with fame : 
To thee tis given, at length, that he (hall ſhine 
Among the Gods, and grace the worſhip'd ſhrine : 
* His Son to all his greatneſs ſhall be heir, 
And worthily ſucceed to empire's care: 
« urſelf will lead his wars, refolv'd to aid 
The brave avenger of his Father's ſhade : 
&« To him its freedom Mutina ſhall owe, 
And Decius his auſpicious conduct know: 
* His dreadful powers ſhall ſhake Pharſalia's plain, 
And drench in gore Philippi's fields again: 
« A mighty Leader, 1 in Sicilia's flood, 
« Great Pompey's warlike Son, ſhall be ſubdued : 
-« Fgypr's ſoft Queen, adorn'd with fatal charms, 
« Shall inourn her Soldier's unſucceſsful arms: 
Too late ſhall find, her ſwelling hopes were vain, 
And kno w,thatRome 0 erdemphis ill muſt reign: 
«© What 
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« What name I Afric or Nile's hidden head ? 

« Far as both oceans roll, his power ſhall ſpread : 
c All the known earth to him ſhall homage pay, 
c And the ſeas own his univerſal ſway : 

« When cruel war no more diſturbs mankind 

c To civil ſtudies ſhail he bend his mind, 

« With equal juſtice guardian laws ordain, 

« And by his great example vice reſtrain : 

« Where will his bounty or his goodneſs end ? 

« To times unborn his generous views extend; 

ce The virtues of his Heir our praiſe engage, 

« And promiſe bleſſings to the coming age: 
Late ſhall he in his kindred orbs be plac'd, 
With Pylian years, and crowded honours grac'd. 
« Meantime, your Hero's fleeting ſpirit bear, 

« Freſh from his wounds, and change it to a ſtar : 
So ſhall great Julius rites divine aſſume, 

And from the ſkies eternal ſmile on Rome.” 
This ſpoke, the Goddeſs to the Senate flew : 
Where, her fair form conceal'd from mortal view, 
Her Cæſar's heavenly part ſhe made her care, 

Nor left the recent ſoul to waſte to air; 

But bore it upwards to its native ſkies : 
Glowing with new-born fires ſhe ſaw it riſe ; 
Forth ſpringing from her boſom up it flew, 
And, kindling as it ſoar'd, a comet grew; 
Above the lunar ſphere it took its flight, 
And ſhot behind it a long trail of light. 
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Thus rais'd, his glorious offspring Julius view'd, 
Beneficently great, and ſcattering good, 
Deeds, that his own furpaſs'd, With joy. beheld, 
And tus large heart dilates to be excell'd. 
What tho gh this Prince refuſes to receive 
The preference which his juſter ſubjects give; 
Fame 
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Fame uncontrol'd, that no reſtraint obeys, = 

The homage ſhunn'd by modeſt virtue, pays, | = 

And proves diſloyal only in his praife. 0 

Though great his Sire, him greater we proclaim: 

So Atreus yields to Agamemnon's fame; ; 

Achilles ſo ſuperior honours won, 

And Peleus muſt ſubmit to Peleus' Son; 

Examples yet more noble to diſcloſe, 

So Saturn was eclips'd, when Jove to empire roſe: 

Jove rules the heavens; the earth Auguſtus ſways, 

Each claims a Monarch's and a Father's praiſe. 
Celeſtials, who for Rome your cares employ; 

Ye Gods, who guarded the remains of Troy; 

Ye native Gods, here born, and fix'd by Fate; 

Quirinus, founder of the Roman tate ; 

O parent Mars, from whom Quirinus ſprung ; 

Chaſte Veſta, Cæſar's houſchold Gods among, 

Moſt ſacred held; domeſtic Phœbus, thou, 

To whom with Veſta chaſte alike we bow ; 

Great guardian of the high Tarpeian rock ; 

And all ye powers, whom Poets may invoke ; 

O grant, that day may claim our ſorrows late, 

When lov'd Auguſtus ſhall ſubmit to Fate, 

Viſit thoſe ſeats where Gods and Heroes dwell, 

And leave in tears the world he rul'd fo well! 


$ n 
* _ * 1 ad. 
* * « 


THE PoET CONCLUDES. 


The work is finiſh'd, which nor dreads the rage 
Of tempeſts, fire, or war, or waſting age : Az 
Come, ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, - 
This mortal being only can decay ; 3 
My nobler part, my fame, ſhall reach the ſkies, 
And to late times with blooming honours rife : 
Whate'er th' unbounded Roman power obeys, 
All climes and nations ſhall record my praiſe: 
If *tis allow'd to Poets to divine, 


One half of round eternity 1s mine. 
4 OIK O- 
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OIKOTPAGIA: A POEM, 


To his Grace the Duxe of DORSET, 1725. 


Non ebur, nee aureum 
« Mei renidet in domo lacunar ; 
Non trabes Hymettiæ 
« Premunt columnas untimã reciſas 
« Africa, neque Attali; 
Ignotus heres regiam occupavi.“ 
| Hon 2 Od. xviii. 1—6. 


T length, O Dorſet, not to raiſe 
Trophies to thee of tinſel praiſe ; 
Nor barren compliments to frame; . 
Vain incenſe to ſo great a name 

At length I've gain'd, as men will gueſs, 
What not great cunning nor addreſs, 

But Fortune in my way has thrown, 


A Houle that I may call my on: 


Kind Heaven from every ruin fave it, 

And bleſs the generous hand that gave it ! 
This Houſe, your Grace may pleaſe to know, 
Is eminent for outward ſhow : 

The Architect that plann'd the dome, 
Foreſeeing well a Druid's home, 


The portal rais'd auguft, ſupply'd 


Two tall ſaſh-lights on either ſide ; 

And well he knew, three rooms a floor, 
That no wiſe man would wiſh for more; 
Then ſteps, a fair aſcent ! of ſtone 
Uprear'd from living quarries hewn : 

A ſightly front; no flaw, nor blot ! 
Stands warm ; and on a cunning ſpot : IN 
Th" 
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TY alcove at top! from whence one may ; 
At once the riſing ſpires ſurvey, 2 
The freighted Thames what treaſure fills, | 
And croſs the flood the Kentiſh hills. 
This for the ſhell—In all within, 

A different face of things 1s ſeen ; 
No pomp, nor coſt beſtow'd in vain ! 
But decent furniture, and plain ; 
Where nothing ſordid is to ſee ; 
Neat, though from oſtentation free: 
To pals the entry, which we call, 
Sometimes, 1n raillery, a Hall ; 
The Parlour's what the houſe does grace ! 
That is to ſay, my Lord, the place 
Where humble Bards our levee wait ; 
Which True-wit calls my room of ſtate : 
At once you ſee the Pannel-glaſs, 
The matted Chairs, and Locks of braſs ; 
The Stove, that chears the wintery moon, 
Or Flower-piece, 1n its ſtead, in June; 
The Beaufet, that, with glaſſes fine, | 
Tempts heedleſs folks to Tay to dine; . 4 
And, laſt, the — Board, not large, A 
Nor equal to a ſumptuous charge, 
Yet, where one could with eaſe compoſe 
All Vafer's friends, or Methuen's foes : 
Such needful things are, chief, in view ; 5 
To ornament there are but few: 3 
Howe'er, the careful eye may ſee A 
Gilt Spoons, for equipage of Tea, 
And Cups, the ſoft Chineſe's art! 
Partly entire, in fragments part; 
An Almanack, Feaſt-days to ſpy ; 
And Skreens of Gauſe for privacy; 
In one and t'other place a Print; 

Th' Engraver's ſkill, or Mezzotint ! 
Here, Harriot looks as ſhe would ſmile ; 
Here, Dorſet, thy brave friend Argyll, 
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is learned Brother, there, is ſeen, 
Sans: and Puffendort between. 
Here, Smelt to all the Muſes dear; 
And the great Stateſman, Walpole, here; 
The Royal Race, Dahl's maſter-hand ! 
Come forth to fight ; beſide them ſtand 
Garth, Dryden, Cavendiſh, in a row; 
And Durfey, for a joke, below : 
With ſuch like toys we make a ſhift; g 
The more, becauſe Jack Trueman's giſt. 
As yet, is found no decoration 
Of long deſcent, nor antique faſhion; 
No reverend portraiture to ſtrike 
The eye, here Lely, there Vandyke! 
Till, in the Dining-room, behold ! 
(Let it with honeſt pride be told) 
My Grandlire's * awful form appears, 
The filver beard of fourſcore years ! 
And, near, his aged Help-mate + hung, 
Toaſt of Belgravian Swains, when young ! 
By her, plain Robert's I ruſtic dreſs ! 
Fair Catharine || with the auborn treſs ! 
And of my Line ſome other few, 
Bleſt people that had nought to do! 
Who, gravely, nothing made their care, 
But to 3 nothing to their Heir! 
Here too, Seats, ſome half ſcore, are found; 
And a Tarpaulin on the ground; 
A Mirror, Coſmo's conſtant friend, 
Does, down the pier, direct, deſcend ; 
Each fide, a Sconce, for waxen lights, 
To grace the dance on Chriſtmas nights ; 


Thomas Staveley, Eſq, of whom ſee an accouut in & The 
Hiſtory of Hinckley,” p. . 


+ Mary Onebye, youngeſt daughter of the famous old 
Counſellor of that name. Their reſidence was at Belgrave. 
t Robert Brudenell, eſq. of Leiceſter, his firſt coutin. 


A Map 


{| Siſter to Robert. 
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A Map you ſee the chimney o'er ; 

At a {mall diſtance, a Scritore, 
Contriv'd my little wealth to hold 

Of Staple Poetry, or Gold; 

A Couch, beſide, of homely ſort, 

But ſerves, thank worthy Bevill for't, 
To entertain one's thoughts at eaſe, 

Or muſe of what may Dorſet pleaſe; 

On learned ſhelves, while, cloſe at hand, 
A few old truſty Claſſicks ſtand, 
Quintilian, Plutarch, Mantua's fame, 
Herodotus, the great Livian name, 
Petronius, Ovid, Bion's tears, 

Wilmot, and Waller, mong their Peers, 
And other names of modern birth, 


Hoadly, Verulam, Chullingworth, ; 
Thy Sire, with his immortal wreath ! = 
And our own Laurel, far beneath. 2 


Such this apartment—With ſmall pains | = 

A man may gueſs at what remains. = 
The Chamber, ſet apart for reſt, 

With few embelliſhments 1s dreſt ; 

Void of the needleſs curious ſkill ! 

And would become de Vilette ill: 

Howe'er, the walls are lin'd with ſtuff, 

Coarſe-ſpun, but warm; fo rich enough. 

To cheriſh love, hangs full in view 

A Venus, Peregrim drew; - 

'The boards look brown, through Jenny's 

Freſh-rubb'd with marjoram — _ 825 

And theſe a cheap- bought carpet ſtrows ; 

A wholeſome hearth with embers glows, 

Vapours and wintery damps to cure; 

And other uſeful furniture; 

The chief, what all the reſt does crown, 

A neat clean bed ! its feathers, down ! 

Sott, as cer gave the peacock pride, 

Or blanch'd the filver cygnet's fide. 
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The reft o'th' houſe, and going raoms, 
Alike undeck'd with Perha's looms, 
Your Grace's trouble not rincreaſe, 
Is much the ſame, and of a piece. 
Suca lowly things Philemon ſhow'd, 
And Baucis, in their mean abode; _ 
= Yet Gods Wen grac'd their cot: 
W Like theirs, is my all humble lot: 


Nor covet we the wealth, that ſhines 


nn domes of Eaſtern concubines; _ 
= Lhe luxury of Cardinals; ah 
Nor Britiſh Barons echoing Halls; 
The Cabinets of amber pure; 
The golden Lamp, nor filver Ewerz 
Nor ample Goblets, that relate 
Hiſtories, rough-riſing on the Plate; 


Nor Crimſon Flowers on Arras feign'd ; 


Nor ſoft Perfumes in wood engrain'd : 
Theſe wants I bear ; not wants to me! 
While Innocence and Piety 
Defend my roof, and Britain deigns 
To liſten to my Leſtrian * ſtrains. 
One only place, the humble grief, 

That of your Grace implores rellet, 
Is yet unſung ——Al wan it lies, 
And, deep, * the azure ſkies ; 
Here, oft, to nourifls ſpleen I go, 
A darkſome ! deſcending low; 
Here, Fate fo will d, the ſcene begins; 
Fit penance for a life of fins! _ 
Aid me, great Shades, Milton and Kneller, 
To paint the horrors of the Cellar ; 
The Cellar ! rather ſay the frame, 
That but uſurps a Cellar's name: 
Lo! a ſad void! and void of chear; 
No Bellarmine, my Lord, is here; 
Eliza none at band to reach, 
A Betty call'd in common ſpeech ! 

* He was a —_ of Leiceſterſhire. 
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Nor Muſcate, nor Frontignac's treaſure, 
To enſnare kind girls to pleaſure ; _ 
Nor Margou, ſtor d in prieſtly cells; 
That on the palate grateful dwells; 
Nor yet the grape, matur'd by ſuns 
O'er glittering ſands where Tagus runs, 
Is here ; Pontac, nor Hermitage, 

In ruſty bottles, pledge of age ! 

Nor Cyprus ſoft, the E balm, 

Is here; nor Vine ſurnam'd the Palm, 
That does to mind bright Windſor call ! 
But all 1s blank, and-empty all ; | 
Empty and blank, and full of rue : 

My ſoul ! ridiculous to view 

A Cellar, but in outward plan 

As Seneſino is a man: 

A bootleſs vacuum, vainly wide! 
Where no kind tap is to be ſpy'd ; 

No maiden hogſhead lies, retir'd, 

For choſen friends, and men inſpir'd; 
No precious flaſk,. the night to cloſe 
With amorous talk beneath the roſe ; 
Nor any hidden pint, t'arreſt 

At parting hours, a favourite gueſt ; | 
O moſt forlorn of ſpace ! in vain 

I ſearch it o'er and o'er again; 

And ſcarce my faithful eyes believe, 
And wiſh my ſenſes could deceive. 

Not otherwiſe Louiſa ſped, | 

To a plane man by fortune wed; 

Like me, the Nymph admir'd her ſtate, 
When her ſoft hand, that-o'er her mate, 
From chin to toe did wiſtly ſtray, 

Met nothing all the level way, 

Trace backward the Pierian ſtory ; 
Run over the Crown'd Heads of Glory ; 
Then tell me, Buckhurſt, who of all 
The Sacred Band we Prophets call, 
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Old time or late, but taſted free 

The grape, and bleſs'd its energy! 
Horace, read him, ſtill he chats, 
Untir'd, of his Falernian vats; 

Their age preciſe! the Conſul's name! 
Gay Catullus does the ſame; | 
The cluſters, Lebanon that clad, 
Made David's heart and Pſaltry glad; 
And every vine Anacreon try'd, 
A Martyr to the vine who dy'd ! 
What name I ſoft Perfecti's lay? 

He chaunts, by turns, and fucks Tokay : 
Great Eugene's bard, that Bully-rock, 


Drinks, like his mother's milk, Old Hock; 


And Ramſay, offspring of our own, 

Through the Northward Iflands known, 

Rich fumes of Chianti does inſpire, 

Then ſtrikes the Caledonian Lyre : 

Whoe'er affect a Poet's praiſe, 

Ev'n Beaux, that ſing their courtly lays, 

O'er Tuſcan bowls long nights regale, 

And blaſt the fame of els frail. 
What wonders will not Wine create ! 

The cordial of unproſperous fate ! 

The charm, that, eaſing dull delay, 

Gives us to-morrow's good to-day ; 

The flattering mirrour, that does raiſe 

Beauty's luſtre to a blaze ! 

The cheat, on Chloris that beſtows 

How's lily, and Campbella's roſe ! 
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Theſe are the thoughts, that from my breaſt, 


Great Line of Sackville, baniſh reſt ; 

Ev'n Wit depriving of its charms ! 

My torment in Zelinda's arms ! 

Demure and pale, I travel round 

Theſe ramparts, and theſe walls renown'd ; 
And when ſome claret phiz I ſpy, 

I note it with an envious eye. 


1 2 O Thou! 
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O Thou! their theme whom Poets chuſe! 


Refuge of the loſt Engliſh Muſe ! 
The day, thou darling of my ſong ! 
Led by the ſwift- wing d Hours along, 
The day draws nigh, that ſhall reſtore 
Our Cæſar to his Albion ſhare * ; 

And that auſpicious other day +, 
Diſtinguiſh'd through the vernal May, 


The Suns bring on, to grace our mirth; 
Th' illuſtrious morn that gave him birth: 


Then let me not, while with one voice 
Mankind on Britain's Faſts rejoice, 


Let me not want (Heaven's boon!) Champaign, 


T' engay the heart; or wiſh in vain 


To hail great George in Bourdeaux wine, 


Thy Lord, O Middleſex, and mine, 


* The King was then at Hanover, 
+ The 28th of May. See p. 65. 
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PROLOGUE ro SOUTHERN'S 


x Monzty's THE MI STRESS“; 1725+. 
SS 7k OM the dull beaten road reſolv'd to ſtray, 
6] F This Author, for the ſubject of his Play, 
W Docs every ſect and every nation chuſe : 
French, Spaniards, Moors, and unbelieving Jews! 
65s ſubtle chemiſts to import are known, | 
room different climates, medicines for their own: 


This is his ſcheme But much, he fears, at length, 


s waſted of his fire and wonted ſtrengtl. 

The ſuns decay; the brighteſt luftre wanes; 

Nor is he all he was in former reigns : 

Then was his day to court th' inconſtant ſtage ; 

Enfeebled now, and diffident with age , * 
0 


* «« This Play,” the good old man who wrote it tells his 
patron Lord Boyle, ** does not come recommended from the 
Stage.“ It was ated at Lincoln's Inn Fields, three nights 
only, Mr, Victor relates that he was behind the ſcenes the 
firſt night, and while the audience were hiffing dreadfully in 
the $i at, Mr. Rich, who was ſtanding by Mr. Southern, 
ed him if he heard what they were doing? His anſwer was, 

No, Sir, I am very deaf,” ache 
1 + The tale is a very fine one, as Madam Dunoy has told 
it in the Lady's Voyage into Spain.“ Sou run. 

In the Dedication, Southern calls himſelf ** fixty-fix ;” 
and acknowledges his obligation to his great benefactor the 
Earl of Orrery. „ It is to his favour,” he adds, © that [ 
have now in my old age the reaſonable, comforts of life, and 
that I am not ſtraitened in any the conveniencies of it, by what 
could happen to this play.” Mr. Oldys remembered Mr. 
Southern ** a grave and venerable old gentleman, He lived 
near Covent-Garden, and uſed often to frequent the evening 
prayers there, always neat and decently dreſſed, commonly 
in black, with his filver ſword and filver locks ; but latterly, 
it ſeems, he reſided at Weſtminſler.“ The late excellent poet 

Mr. Gray, in a letter to Mr. Walpole, dated from Burnham, 
in Buckinghamſhire, September 1737, alſo the following 


Southern at a gentleman's houſe a little way off, who often 
FER 13 comes 


obſervation concerning our author: We have old Mr. 


| 
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To you, ye Fair, for patronage he ſues : 
O! laſt defend, who firſt inſpir d his Muſe ! 
In your ſoft ſervice he has pass d his days, 
And glory'd to be born for woman's praiſe: 
Depreſs'd at length, and in your — decay d, 
The good old man to Beauty bends for aid ; = 
That Beauty he has taught ſo oft to-moan ! = 
That never let Imoinda * weep alone, 1 
And made his Iſabella's + griets its own! 
Ere you aroſe to life, ye blooming train; ? 
Ere time brought forth our pleaſure and our pain; 
He melted hearts, to Monarchs“ yows deny'd! 3 
And ſoft ned to diſtreſs unconquer'd pride: 
O] then, protect, in his declining years, , MY 
The man 1 fill'd your mothers; eyes with tears! 
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The laſt-of Chatles's Bards, 'Thejliving,name, 1 * 
Thar roſe, in that Auguſtan age, to fame x 
And you, his Brother-authors, bravely dare 9 
To join to-night the ſquadrons of the Fair; 
With Zeal protect your veteran, Writer's page, = 

nd ſave. the;Drama's Father in his age - 

or let the wreath from his grey head be torn; 
For half a century with honor Wẽorfil!!̃ 
His merits to'your tribe to mind recall ;\,, ;/ # 
Of ſome the Patron, and a Friend to all! ES. 
In him the Poets Neſtor ye defend! i = 


Great Otway's Peer, and greater Nryden' $ Friend. 


eser to ſee us; he is now ſeventy-ſer en years old, 2h has 
almoſt whoHy "loſt Ta but is as agreeable an old nian 
as can be, vel leaſt 1 70 e myſelf ſo when T look at him, 
and think of Habella 10 n 42 M. adds in 4 
— 85 = 0, edit. p. 2 that i Mr. Gray always 
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A Dis$ERTATION concerning the Perfection of the 
© ExGLisH LANGUAGE, the State of Poxrxx, &c. 


- To His Grace the Duxe- of NewcasrLe, 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſe-. 
hold, and Knight of the moſt Noble Order 
tf che Garter, &. 21 GOO WI ND 2 


LH 280 3 10 

My Lord,. W 1724. x 
HATEVER, in the enſuing Volume e, 

has been printed before, was received with 

a very remarkable candour and indulgence by all 
ſorts of Readers : and it is this, together with y 
Grace's experienced care for arts, that has prinei- 
pally encouraged me to addreſs theſe writings. to 
ou. No 1. hay 
8 great an honour, if they could ſpa rou 


with them ſome marks of public javaur. That fa- 
vour, whatever it be, and the good-nature of the 
Town expreſſed towards them, gives me, I.confels, 
a very ſincere pleaſure, while it gives me an arguy 
ment for introducing them to 5 | 

caſtle. The good fortune my writings have met 
with could never have been boaſted of, or even 
mentioned by me, bur that it contributes to make 
0 way to your Grace with more reſpect, and 

ignity. „ a Er if 

Ile generality of Writers (and what they pre- 
tend is, I queſtion not, very unaffected) have re: 
courſe to the ſanction of great names, as a charm 
This Diſſertation Was prefixed tb the Vdume of Mr. 
Welited's Poetry collected 1 — keg un Gr 
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orks of mine ſhould, have af N 
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againſt envy, ſometimes without being in any dan- 
ger of exciting it, and as a defence from the attacks 
of Criticks, an inhofpitable race of people, that are 
at perpetual enmity: with Poets, as the Turks with 
the Malteſe. The Poets, my Lord, like thoſe of 
Malta, have but a ſmall territory to defend; like 
them, they —— certain immunities and honours, 
and boaſt the moſt illuſtrious of mankind among 
che Knights of their Order: they are, in common 
with the Heroes of that Ifland, adventurers for 
fame and glory, and there is in either inſtitution 
but one preferment or place of profit; the enemies 
of the one and the other are equally ſavage, and 
tho h not very famous for the arts and diſcipline 
ar, yet much to be feared in regard of their 
rage, noile, and numbers. Ir is therefore with 
| poor reaſon, that the writers of Verſe ſo ear- 
My folicit ſuccours from thoſe who are beſt able 

to afford it them ; they have great need to be pro- 
tefted from their Mahometan adverſaries. This, 
my Lord, is the cafe of moſt of us; but the follow- 
ing Poems do not, at this time, wholly pretend 
this plea for favour; they have, in the greater part 
of them, already paſſed through the trials and 
dangers of the poetical warfare; and, now that the 
heat of the day is over, they humbly throw them- 
ſelves at Your Grace's feet, in hopes of finding 
there an honourable aſylum. Many of them, my 
Lord, which I muſt not omit to mention in juſtice 
to myſelf, were exprefily written to aſſert my 
zeal for the Proteſtant. Eſtabliſhment, and to cele- 
brate, what in me lay, thoſe brave Engliſhmen 
that had W themſelyes in its defence. As 
ſuch, they have an additional right to your Grace's 
care, over and above that which the Muſes claim 
to the favour of great men, and may with un- 


common propriety apply for patronage to the 
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I ſhall ſay nothing farther at preſent on the 
= fair of this particular work; my own private in- 
 :creſts in Poetry, under the honour of your Grace's' 
3 protection, are, I doubt not, in a very good way. 
But, when 1 conſider Poets in their general cauſe 
and concerns, I own, I cannot affirm ' that they 
proſper exceedingly in this age, even though you, 
my Lord, the living ornament of it, have ſo emi- 
nently befriended them; whether it be, that the 
W inordinate love of gain has taken off men's atten- 
tion from this delicate fort of pleaſure, or that 
= other gratifications by their variety and novelty 
== have caſt a damp on it for a while, or that, from 
we reigning temper of the people at preſent, not 
Poetry 55 Joon be popular, if it be not diſaffected; 

or whatever other reaſons may be aſſigned. Not- 
withſtanding this, I flatter myſelf, there is ſome- 
ming in the ſituation of public affairs at this time, 
= thar gives the votaries of this art a promiſe of bet- 
ter days. It is not, unleſs ] miſtake, much more 
| than a century, ſince England firſt recovered out of 

* ſomething like barbariſm, with reſpect to its ſtate 

of letters and politeneſs. The great rude Writes 

of our nation, in early times, did indeed promiſe 

= what the Engliſh genius would one day be capa- 
== ble of, when the refinement of our language, and 


portunities for the exerting of it; and at the Reſto- 
ration it was, that Poetry and Polite Arts began to 
ſpring up. In the reign of William the Third, 
the founder of Engliſh" Liberty, they acquired 
ar ſtrength and vigour, and have continued to 
hrive, gradually, down almoſt to our times. Thus 
have they, ſurrounded with continual tempeſts, 
and through a ſeries of dangerous and unſettled 
times, kept on im a progreſſive ſtate· How much 
more will they, in all likelihood, if not greatly 


k Over 


. 


other improyements, might afford oa hare 


checked, advance in the preſent calm, that is fpread 
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over public affairs? May it not, my Lord, be rea- 
ſonably hoped, that the peace, che happineſs, the 
univerſal. quiet and tranquillity, which Great Bri- 
tain and all Europe enjoys under the influence of 
his Majeſty's Councils, will have ſuch happy con- 
ſequences for all the ſtudies of Humanity, as may, 
in time, and under juſt encouragements, bring 
them to that ſtandard of periection - which deno- 
minates a claſſical age 
Every civilized nation has, I doliovs; Ander or 
later, ſuch an age; how far we may be in it, or 
what approaches we have made towards it, I need 
not go about to aſcertain: however, it ſeems to 
me plain, that the Engliſh Language is not 
capable of a much greater perfection than it has 
already attained. We haye trafficked with every 
country for the enriching, ;of it; che Moderns 
and Ancients- have contributed to the giving it 
landor and magnificence; the faireſt ſcions 
t could be hadf from the gardens of. France 
and Italy haye been gfafted-on our old ſtocks, 
to refine the ſavageneſs of the breed: we have laid 
aſide all our , harth- antique words, and; retained 
only thoſe of good. ſound; and energy: che. moſt 
beautiful poliſh is at length given to our tongue; 
and its Teutonic ruſt quite worn away. Little or 
nothing, chen, is wanting, in reſpect of oopiouſ- 
neſs and harmony; ſome new, acquiſitions; it is 
granted, may occaſionally be gained; and a 
een writer may find an opportunity ſometimes 
of throwing a jewel into our Language, à Word, or 
expreſſion of ir ſwyeetneſs or ſignificancy than 
it had before: but all men 8 not the talent of 
9 2 this with;judgement,; as all do not diſtinguiſh 
er hard and elegant words, ot ſee how 
oetry and Eloquence differ from Pedantry. Nor 
4584 any thing, I. conceive; require greater fei 


or We than to ber a Language by ins 
troducing 
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troducing foreign treaſures into it; the words, ſo 
introduced, ought to be ſuch as, in a manner, 
naturalize themſelves; that is, they ought to fall 


into the idiom, and ſuit with the genius of the 


tongue, they are brought into, ſo luckily, as al- 
= to ſeem originally of its own growth; other- 
wiſe, the attempt will end in nothing but an un- 
couth unnatural jargon, like the phraſe and ſtyle of 
Milton, which is a ſecond Babel, or confuſion of 
all languages; a fault that can never be enough 
regretted in that immortal Poet, and which if he 
had wanted, he had perhaps wanted a Su perior. 
Upon the whole, there is a point of perfection in 
general, which when once a Language is arrived to, 


it cannot exceed, though it may degenerate from 


it; and thus it happened both to Greece” and 
Rome: they both gained this point of perfection, 
and both declined from it; the ſtyle of Plutarch, 
and the more modern Greek authors, being as 
impure and corrupt, in compatiſon of that of 
Xenophon and Plato, as is the ſtyle of Juvenal, 
Lucan, and others, compared with that of Horace, 
Carullus, Virgil} The vulgar opinion therefore is 
a vulgar error, viz. that our Language will con- 
tinue to go on from one refinement” to another, 
and paſs through perpetual variations and im- 
n till in time the Engliſh, we now 
peaks 1s become as obſolete and unintelligible as 
that of Chaucer, and ſo on, as long as we are a 
people. This is what one of our Poets laid 
down ſome year$ ago as an undoubted maxim, 37s 
* And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be.” 
But, whoever this writer is &, he certainly judged 
the matter wrong: it is wich languages, as it is it 
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judgement concerning the rules of Providence, it 
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animals, vegetables, and all other things; they 


have their riſe, their progreſs, their maturity, and 
their decay. It cannot indeed be gueſſed, in the 
infancy of a people, how many generations may paſs, 
ere their Language comes to this laſt perfection; this 
depends on unforeſeen circumſtances and events; 
but, when ence a tongue has acquired ſuch 2 

of 


gres of excellence, it is not difficult to jud 


It, and to ſee it; though it is as impoſſible to de- 
clare how long it will continue in that purity, as it 
was before to know when it would arrive to it. The 
beauty of the Roman Language began to fade ſoon 
after the ſubverſion of the Commonwealth, and was 
owing to it, as the loſs of their liberty made wa 
for that inundation of barbarous nations which at- 
terwards over-ran them. The Engliſh Language; 
rhaps, may never ſhare the fame fate from the 
5 cauſes; it may remain in its preſent luſtre 
for many centuries, perhaps not decline from it, 
till the Divine Will ſhall think; fit, if ever it think 
fit, to, tranſplant the ſeats of Leutning from theſe 
to ſome other parts of the world. That this, in- 
deed, may happen ſome time or other, is not un- 


likely, as far as one may judge of things to come 


by thoſe that are. paſt. As far, I ſay, as the ex- 

perience of paſt things may enable us to form a 

ſeems to be one law in his diſpenſations, that Arts 

and Sciences, with their train of bleſſings, ſhall 

viſit, in their turn, all parts of the globe, and that 
every part in its turn ſhall lie ſunk in deſolation 

and barbariſm. The prevailing opinion is, that 

the elements of knowledge had their riſe in Egypt; 

bur, whether this be true or fate, or where ever * 

began, it is certain that countries formerly bar- 

ous are now learned, and that the moſt learned 

of former times are the moſt barbarous of the pre- 

Fent. The Leffer Aſia was à great while the moſt 
| | = civilized 
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z 1 of the earth, and the moſt diſtin- 
hed ks and wealth. Science and in- 
genuity, in proceſs of time, tranſmigrated into 
Greece, from Greece into Italy, and thence ſpread 
= gradually over almoſt all the other countries of Eu- 
9 - and we have lately ſeen, in the fame quar- 
ter of the world, a nation, the greateſt for extent 

ot territory, emerging; as 1t were, all of a fudden, 
out of the depth of ſavageneſs, and promiſing to 
voye with the politeſt of their neighbours in all the - 

arts of peace and war“. Thus has Learning, in 
different ages, ſhifted her abode, 2 one 
people to cultivate another. At preſent, ſhe re- 
ſides among us in Europe: but fome time hereafter 
may poſſib * take her ght into America +, ſettle. 
= there, and flouriſh in that new-diſcovered world, 
even among nations as yet unknown to us. 
But to return, my Lord, from this digreſſion. 
The notion I have been endeavouring to lead your 
Grace into, is, that the Engliſh Language does, at 
this day, poſſeſs all the advantages and excellencies, 
which are very many, that its nature will admit of, 
whether they conſiſt in ſoftneſs and majeſty of found, 
or in the force and choice of words, or in vari 
and beauty of conſtruction: and I am fatisfied, 
that what I have afferted could be more fully 
made out yy other conſiderations than thoſe al- 
ready ſuggeſted; icularly, by comparing the 
= !nprovements our Language has gained, ſince the 
dme of the firſt refiners of it, with thoſe it had in 
heir time, and received from them, and by ma- 
King the ſame compariſon wich reſpect to the Greek, 
Latin, French, and other tongues, and then by 
ſtating, as accurately as may be, the time when theſe 
® The Poet here ſeems prophetic of the growing importance 
of the Ruſſian — ng On $4 7-7 
t Here again is ſomething like poetical, 


ref] pective 
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4 
reſpectiyę Languages ceaſed, improving viſibly and 
materially, and how long they continued in ſuch an 
unprogreſſive ſtate. But I ſhall not give, myſelf 
the trouble of doing this, fince any perſon of learn. 
ing and diſcernment, if he pleaſes. to think on the 
ſubje&t, may as well, do it for himſelf. It is ſufh- 
cient to have given the hint. I ſhall only add on 
this ſubject, now I am ſpeaking of the acquired ad- 

_ Yantages of the Engliſh Tongue, that its natura! 
ones are likewiſe very great, and ach as, I believe, 
other modern Languages do not poſſeſs, or no. 
wich equal happineſs; as, that it is capable of finely 
compounding its words oftentimes, like the Greek! 
and 1n verſe, which I chief! have my eye upon all 
along, has many meaſures, Ke Iambic and Trochee YG 
for inſtance, in common with the Greek and Latin, 
an advantage ariſing from the variation of the ac- 
cent; and that rhime is peculiarly natural to i, 
varying itſelf to the, car with , exceſſive ſweetneſs b 


and truth; not to mention the cæſuras, ; pauſes, 
tranſpoſitions, and numberleſs other graces, which 


our verſification is capable of, and which reſul: 
wholly from the original goodneſs of the tongue. 
Thus much for che natural excellence and pre- 
ſent perfection of the Engliſh Language; and as 
far as this goes, my Lord, are we advanced towards 
what I have called a claſſical age. The materials 
to work with are good; what we further require is, 
enius in the 8 : 85 in other words, the 
ingredients, that compoſe the colouring, bei 
tis and laſting, there wants only a 3 
tion and a ſkilful hand W Pe pencil. 
Nor will geniuſes, equal to the higheſt underta · 
kings, be wanting, ſo 1 am apt to flatter myſelf, 
among other net La ces, from the agreeable 
proſpect of public attairs,, provided proper incite- 
ments, as was noticed before, be. added for raiſing 
in men a noble emulation and deſire of — 
977901 2 6 2 
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The: force of encouragement is ſuch, that it has 
carried arts to the moſt envied height even in en- 
flaved countries, as well as in thoſe of treedom. 
In a word, it was the-regard paid to men of great 
talents, and the liberal diſtribution of rewards 
among them, that gave ſo great an eclat to the 
reigns of two memorable Princes in different ages, 
of whom one came to power by the moſt infamous 
methods, and the other exerciſed it with the greateſt 
cruelty. dv! | 
1 Every thing my Lord, our Trade, our Peace, 
= our Liberty, the complexion of our Language and of 
= our Government, and the diſpoſition and ſpirit of 
me Britons, admirably turned by nature ſuc- 
ceeding in Poetry, all would conſpire to make this 
= Nation the Rival of the moſt renowned among the 
= Ancicnts for works of Wit and Genius; could we 
== bur once ſee that amiable temper of Humanity, and 
that love of Learning, which | diſtinguiſh your 
Grace, more generally prevail among perſons of 
pour rank. Give us our Holles's, and we ſhall 
not be long without our Poets. | 
I am in no doubt but your Grace will excuſe 
this ardour, which my ſubject has unwarily 
worked me into, and which proceeds purely from 
the paſſion I have for the glory of my Native Coun- 
try; a paſſion, which has made you, my Lord, 
the darling of it, and is the only quality in which 
I can hope to reſemble you, as well as the beſt 
recommendation 1 can have to your favour. | 
It is not unlikely it may be expected that, in 
an introduction to a collection of Poems of a very 
various kind, and while J have the honour of ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to ſo good a judge, I ſhould ſay 
ſomething of the maxims and rules in general of 
Poetry. Some Authors, I take it, do this by way 
of key to the beauties of their productions, which 
method does not yet always anſwer their expec- 
814400 tation, 
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tation, or much promote the view they have in it. 
For my own part, as this kind of oftentation is 
by no means agreeable to me, ſo I am convinced 
it would give no ſatisfaction to your Grace, nor be 
in the bar uſeful to any man. All that the An- 
cients, or the Moderns copying aſter chem, have 
written on this ſcheme, is no more than a ett of 
very obvious thoughts and obſervations, which 
every man of good ſenſe naturally knows without 
being taught, and which never made a good Poet, 
or mended a bad one; nor have they, I may ven- 
ture to affirm, been of any other vie to man- 
kind, than to furniſh out multitudes of pretendery 
in Poetry, that otherwiſe had never teazed the pub- 
lick with their ſpiritleſs performances. Thoſe ob- 
fervations or rules were primarily formed upon, and 
deſigned to ſerve only as comments to, the works of 
certain great Authors, who compoſed thoſe works 
without any ſuch help: the mighty originals, from 
whence they were drawn, were produced without 
them; and, unluckily for all rules, it has com- 
monly happened ſince, that thoſe Writers have 
fucceeded the worſt, who have pretended to 
have been moſt aſſiſted by them. What is here 
faidof the rules of Poetry, is equally true of thoſe 
ol Rhetorick and fome other arts. The © Art 
of Poetry” of Horace is, no queſtion, a maſterly 
piece, if one conſiders the ſtyle, method, and po- 
etry of it; and yet I cannot but think, there are 
ſcattered through the Odes, the Satires, and Epiſ- 
tles of that Author, more elegant hints concerning 
Poetry, and that go further into the truth of it, 
than are to be met with in his profeſſed diſſertation 
on that ſubject. As to the numerous Treatiſes, 
Eſſays, Arts, &c. both in verſe and proſe, that 
have been written by the moderns-on this * 
-of 


work, they do —— — 
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theſe pieces are nothing but a pert inſipid heap of 
common- place; nor do any, nor all of them put 


rogether, contribute in any conſiderable degree, if 
they contribute at all, towards the raiſing or finiſh- 


ing a good genius. The truth is, they touch only 
che externals or form of the thing, without enter- 
ing into the ſpirit of it; they play about the ſur- 


face of Poetry, but never dive into its depths ; the 
ſecret, the ſoul of good writing, is not to be come 


at through ſuch mechanic Laws; the main graces, 


, and the cardinal beauties of this charming art, lie 
too retired within the boſom of Nature, and are of 
too fine and ſubtle an eſſence, to fall under the diſ- 


cuſſion of Pedants, Commentators, or trading Cri- 


| ? ticks, whether they be heavy Proſe drudges, or 


more ſprightly Eflayers in Rhime. Theſe beauties, 
in a word, are rather to be felt, than deſcribed. 
By what precepts ſhall a Writer be taught only to 


think poetically, or to trace out, among the va- 


rious powers of thought, that particular vein or 
feature of it which Poetry loves, and to diſtin- 
guiſh between the good ſenſe which may have its 
weight and juſtneſs in Proſe, and that which is of 


_ the nature of Verſe? What inſtruction ſhall con- 


vey to him that flame, which can alone animate a 
work, and give it the glow of Poetry? And how, 
or by what induſtry, ſhall be learned, among a thou- 


2 ſand other charms, that delicate contexture in wri- 
WF ting, by which the colours, as in the rainbow, 


grow out of one another, and every beauty owes its 
luſtre to a former, and gives being to a ſucceeding 
one? Could certain methods be laid down for 


attaining theſe excellencies, every one that pleaſed 


might be a Poet; as every one that pleaſes may 
be a Geometrician, if he will but have due pa- 
tence and attention. Many of the graces in 
Poetry may, I grant, be talked of in very intelli- 


have 


gible language, but intelligible only to thoſe who 
K 2 
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have a natural taſte for it, or are born with the 
talent of judging. To have what we call taſte, is 
having, one may ſay, a new ſenſe or faculty ſu- 
per-added to the ordinary ones of the ſoul, the 
prerogative of fine ſpirits! and to go about to pe- 
dagogue a man into this fort of knowledge who 
has not the ſeeds of it in himſelf, is the ſame thing 
as if one ſhould endeavour to teach an art of ſeeing 
without eyes. True conceptions of Poetry can no 
more be communicated to one born without taſte, 


than adequate ideas of colours can be given to one 


born without ſight. All which is ſaying no more, 
than it would be to ſay, that to judge finely of 
Muſick, it is requiſite to have naturally a good 
ear for it. Thoſe celeſtial bodies, which through 
their diſtance cannot appear to us but by the help 
of glaſſes, do yet as truly exiſt as if they could be 
ſeen by the naked eye. So are the graces of Poe- 
try, though they come within the reach but of few, 
as real, as if they were perceptible alike to all : the 
difference is, the teleſcope, which brings the one 
to our view, 15 artificial ; that which ſhews us the 
other, is natural. In fine, the ſame arguments, 
that will convince a fightleſs man of the reality of 
light, and another, who has no idea but of noiſe, of 
the reality of harmony, will as concluſively prove 
to one, wholly void of taſte, the exiſtence of po- 
etical excellencies. Some of theſe, I have ſaid, 
may be diſcourſed of with accuracy and clearneſs 
enough, that is, ſo as to be underſtood by thoſe 
who underſtand them already; but there are others 
of that exquiſite nicety, that they will not fall un- 
der any deſcription, nor yield to the torture of ex- 
planation. We are irreſiſtibly captivated by them, 
where-ever we find them in good Authors, without 
being able to ſay preciſely what that power is 
which captivates us; as, when one views a very 
beautiful woman, one is immediately affected with 

her 
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per beauty, though we cannot mechanically explain 
tee cauſe that has that force over us; we feel the 
enchantment, and the eye ſtrikes it into the heart, 
but are at a loſs for the ſolutions and reaſons of it; 
ve know we are ſilently ſtruck by the power of a 
certain proportion or ſymmetry, but do not ſtrictly 
kao the meaſure of that ſymmetry, and the poſi - 
© tive laws by which it is governed. Poetry, in this 
5 particular view of it, may be ſaid to flow from a 
© {ource, which, like the Nile, it conceals; the ſtream 
is rich and tranſparent, while the fountain is hid. 
Here then, at leaſt, rules are impracticable; but 
& while I am in this trace of thought, I am not to be 
underſtood as if I would throw the talent of wr1- 
WE ting in verſe into a lawleſs myſtery, and make of 
it a wild ungoverned, province, where reaſon has 
nothing to do. It is certain, every thing depends 
on — 5g and muſt be guided by it; but it is as 
XX certain, that reaſon operates differently, when it 
bas different things for its object. Poetical reaſon 
is not the ſame as mathematical reatou. There is 
in good Poetry as rigid truth, and as eſſential to 
the nature of it, as there is in a queſtion of Alge- 
XX bra; but that truth is not to be proved by the ſame 
WE proceſs or way of working. Poetry depends much 
more on imagination than other arts, but is not 
on that account leſs reaſonable than they; for ima- 
dination is as much a part of reaſon as is memory 
| or judgement, or rather a more bright emanation 
from it, as to paint and throw light upon ideas is 
ga finer act of the underſtanding, than ſimply to 
& ſeparate or compare them. Plays, indeed, and 
dae flights of fancy, do not ſubmit to that ſort of 
diſcuſſion which moral or phyſical propoſitions are 
_— of; but muſt neverthelels, to pleaſe, have 

Juſt els and natural truth. The care to be had 

in judging of things of rhis nature, is to try them 

by thole teſts that are me to themſelves, and not 
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by ſuch as are proper only to other knowledges. 
Thus Poetry is not an irrational art, but as cloſely 
linked with reaſon, exerted in a right way, as any 
other knowledge; what it differs in, as a ſcience 
of reaſon, from other ſciences, 1s, that it does not, 
equally with them, lie level to all capacities; that 
a man, rightly to perceive the reaſon and the truth 
of it, muſt be born with taſte, or a faculty of judg- 
ing; and that it cannot be reduced to a formal ſci- 
ence, or taught by any ſet precepts. I will only 
add to what I have ſaid on this head, that, in moſt 
other arts, care and application are chiefly required, 
which 1s not ſufficient in Poetry. A Poet often owes 
more to his good fortune than to his induſtry ; and 
this is what 1s uſually called the felicity of a writer, 
that is, when in the warmth of his imagination he 
lights upon a conception, an image, or way of turn- 
ing a thought or phraſe with a beauty which he 
could not have attained by any ſtudy, and which 
no rules could have led him to; and this happineſs 
it is, which, in honour to great Poets, is ſome- 
times called or believed to be inſpiration. Upon 
the whole, therefore, that I may draw to a conclu- 
fion, it ſhould ſeem likely that general maxims 
and rules in Poetry, at leaſt as they are ordinarily 
propounded, are rather for form and oftentation 
than for uſe; and I think what Valerius Maximus 
has affirmed concerning virtue may, with equal 
or better reaſon, be applied to them : ** Quid enim 
4 doctrina proficit ? Ut politiora, non ut meliora 
e fiant ingenia ; quoniam quidem ſola virtus naſ- 
& citur mags quam fingitur.” Some ct theſe max- 
ims may ' poſſibly ſerve to poliſh a genius, but 
cannot make it better than-nature made it; as a 
rough diamond is not heightened in value, but only 
prepared to be ſet to view, by the hands of the la- 
pidary. The Author “, of whoſe work I have ſub- 

* Longinus on the Sublime, 


joined 
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joined a Tranſlation to the following Poems (at- 
tempted when I was very young, but now reviſed, 
particularly in the quotations from the Poets, which 
are all new-tranſlated, and made as faithful in the 
whole as my health and the time I had for doing 
it would allow of); this Author is, indeed, of 
opinion, that precepts may be laid down of uſe for 
acquiring the ſublime ; but he preſuppoſes at the 
ſame time a natural genius for it, an aptitude of 
mind to think greatly and happily ; and no one, 
in his judgement, can be a ſublime Writer, who 
has not a — and a nobleneſs of ſoul. ; 
Aſtronomers tell us, that bodies attract one ano- 
ther in proportion to their ſolid contents or quan- 
tity of matter; this, they ſay, they know by ex- 
periments and calculations, and that by theſe prin- 
ciples they can explain the motions of the- planets 
which compoſe our ſyſtem ; but they do not pre- 
tend to ſhew the mechanical cauſes of this gravita- 
tion, or attraction ; all they can ſay about it 1s, 
that this general law was originally impreſſed on Na- 
ture by God, who might give what laws to Nature he 
thought fit. In like manner, to end this ſubject at 
once, muſt we ſpeak of taſte, imagination, and of 
many beauties in Poetry. We know, from conſciouſ- 
neſs and experience, there are ſuch faculties of the 
mind, and ſuch reſults of genius; we know the effect 
they have upon us, and the pleaſures they produce 
in us : but we cannot phyſically account for them, 
any more than we can for the ſoul itſelf, or any of 
thoſe other operations of it, which, as they lie more 
in common, are leſs liable to be called in queſtion. 
I did in earneſt deſign to have ended here this 
ſubject: but, to prevent, if I can, the poſlibility of 
being miſunderſtood, 1 will add, that, when I 
ſpeak of Rules in Poetry as uſeleſs, I do not mean, 
that experience, knowledge, application, and every 
method by which excellency 1s attained in other 
things, are not neceſſary for the aiding of a good 
| 93 genius. 
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genius, What I contend againſt is, the common 
traditionary rules; ſuch as, for example, ©* Poe- 
e try is an imitation ; it has Nature for its object; 
as an art, it has ſome end, and conſequently 
* means or rules to attain that end. An Engliſh 
& verſe contains five feet; a Play ought to con- 
4 fiſt of neither more nor leſs than five acts; there 
& ought to be a fable or deſign in it, &c. the man- 
ners are to be preſerved, and he that is valiant 
© jn the firſt act muſt not be a coward in the ſe- 
4 cond; old men are to talk in the ſtrain of old 


„„ ape, young men in that of youth, and maſters, 


& ſervants, &c. ſuitably to their reſpective condi- 
tions of life. A gay ſimilitude or deſcription 
. avails nothing, when out of ſeaſon ; in Paſtorals, 
let a Shepherd have the ſimplicity of a Shep- 
«herd; in Epics, a Hero, the dignity of a Hero: 
© be not witty in the wrong place; correct and 
& alter inceflantly;” and ſo on. If | were to run 
over all the rules, I might fill many pages with 
maxims of the ſame weight and importance; but J 
will only collect a little of the like fort out of the 
Engliſh Eſſayers im Khime. | 


* Remember, that the diction every where 
« Be gentle, clean | 


* No cutting off of vowels muſt be found.“ 


' Think nat, where ſhining thoughts to place, 


* But wnat a man ſhould ſay in ſuch a caſe.” 
ay Be not fondly your own flave for this, 


« But change hereafter whate'er ſeems amiſs.” 


* Songs to a juſt perfection ſhould be wrought ; 
Vet where can we ſee one without a fault?“ 


* Bareribaldry, and nauſeous ſongs, are moſt unfit.” 


tf The language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run.” 
ag & Our 
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c Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
« Of others, make the pit their confidant ; 
« Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 

«« They truſt a friend, only to tell it us.” 


« Firſt on a plot employ thy careful thought.“ 


„ is drudgery to ſtoop ſo low; 
« Yet to the Player your {ecret meaning ſhow.” 


« Another fault, which often does befall, 
Is, when the wit of ſome great Poet ſhall 
So overflow, that is, be none at all.” 


* That filly thing, men call, ſheer-wit, avoid.“ | 


* You muſt not ſay too little, nor too much.” 


I have here culled out the fineſt things and the 

very flower of all I could meet with in moſt of our 

Arts or Eſſays of Poetry. I will not now dwell on 

the depth of theſe wiſe ſayings, or the uncommon 

_ elegancy with which they are delivered; but ſhall 

only inform your Grace, that theſe are ſome of 

the moſt material of thoſe fublime truths, which 

have been handed down from age to age with ſo 

great pomp, authority, and ſhew of learning ; theſe 

are thoſe wonderful diſcoveries, to thę obſervation 

of which alone, it is affirmed, and to nothing elſe, 

g the perfection of all good poetical writings has been 
4 owing. It may be oF I will not abſolutely gain- 
| ſay it, both as I am an enemy to diſputation, and 
by reaſon of my great unworthineſs to pronounce 

in ſo ſolemn an affair. However, I will venture 

to propoſe to your Grace one queſtion, and it is 

this : Of what advantage, think you, my Lord, it 

would be to a young Painter, if with a magiſterial air, 

one ſhould docuinent him in this manner? «1 

* will diſcloſe to you the myſteries of your art, 

** and the laws that preſide over it, Attend ; Paint- 

ce ing is an imitation ; if you do not follow Nature, 
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* you had as good do nothing; when you draw a 
Venus, take great care not to give her a Fiſh's 
* tail, ſince perſons of conſummate judgement 
6e and extraordinary abilities will laugh at you, 
© however you may get the applauſe of the un- 
learned. It is not ſufficient that one feature be 
regular; the whole muſt be of a piece and uni- 
form: diſplay not a crocodile among a flock of 
5 ſheep, or a bed of cloth of gold in landſchape. 
* Draw no ſmiles in the face of a Magdalen, nor 
give tears to a Lais. By no means paint a wo- 
man with a beard, nor a man more than fix feet and 
eight inches in height, and for this excellent rea- 
„ ſon, becauſe Portraiture, moſt eſpecially of all 
& things, is an imitation of nature. Caſt a veil 
over the parts of modeſty, for fear of offending 
© the religious and chaſte. A Venus without a 


* noſe is a monſter. When your ſketches are. 


c rude and imperfect, provided you know it, al- 


ter them; and alter them for the better, pro- 


c yided you are able. This is an admirable precept. 
5 Theſe are the maxims, which have been derived 
5 to us from antiquity, and which all the wit of 
* man has not been able to change or improve, 
* You once, indeed, painted a Madona, as fine as 
ce ever came from the hand of Titian, long before 
6] let you into the knowledge of theſe great funda- 
* mental laws; but yet your happy execution of it 
© was wholly owing to the obſervation of them. If, 
upon the whole, you ſucceed and gain reputa- 
tion, fail not to cry up theſe rules, and to own 
ce the obligation you have to them; if not, cry 
* them up ſtill more, and inſiſt with double warmth 
on their excellence and the neceſſity of them.” 
I dare fay, your Grace will be of opinion with 
me, \netwithſtanding the ſeeming plauſibility of 
theſe maxims, and the evident truth there is in 
them, that yet a great deal more, and of a very 
3%, F 4 __ different 
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different and more effential kind, muſt conſpire in 
the forming of a Raphael. Ir is the ſame thing in 
Poetry. But ſince the known ſtated laws of this 
Art are, probably, of ſo little ſignificancy; how, 
it will be ſaid, and by what means, ſhall a perſon, 
born with a very good genius for it, carry that 
gift of nature up to the utmoſt improvements and 
perfection it is capable of? Why, by carrying 
his enquiries cloſely and carefully into men, man- 
ners, and human nature; by frequently viewing 
things as they are in themſelves, and under their 
natural images, and by growing intimate 
with them; by accuſtoming his mind to look 
deeply into, and to judge ac-urately of, all objects; 
by being converſant with the writings of great 
Poets, and by tracing their beauties, and ſtriking 
out of his own reflections improvements upon them; 
by ſtudying ſeverely the language he writes in, 
and by ſifting all the turns, graces, and refine- 
ments, 1t will admit of; by adding to his own notions 
whatever he can gather from every man of good 
ſenſe and taſte he meets with ; and by labouring, 
all the while, to execute and throw out into prac- 
tice that knowledge, and thoſe ſeeds of poetry, 
which he has . up; and by many other 
ways, proceſſes, and experiences, not eaſy to be 
deſcribed, and which, together with ſome of thoſe 
already mentioned, are the road to perfection in 
other arts. And thus may a Poet go on to im- 
prove himſelf continually, even to the end of his 
life, or till the fire of Poetry is extinguiſhed in him 
by old age. His ſtudy is endleſs. The great gene- 
ral rules of Poetry are, To think juſtly, Sapere 
* eft & principium & fons; to imagine beautifully; 
Hand to diſtinguiſh well what ſort of writing beſt 
** ſuits one's genius,” The particular ones are 
without number, and muſt be come at by the me- 
thods abeve-mentioned. Thus it is, to ſet this 


matter 
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matter in the ſtrongeſt light it will bear, with the 
rules of logick, or the art of reaſon. The firſt uni- 
verſal rule is, ** Never to give or deny one's aſſent 
to any thing, till we evidently fee the truth or 
« falſehood of it ;” and, that we may preſerve that 
evidence in all our reaſonings, the general rules are, 
Never to reaſon of things that we have no clear 
ideas of; to begin by the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt 
„ truths; and to dwell long upon them, before we 
proceed to thoſe that are more difficult and com- 
* pounded :” the particular ones, as in Poetry, 
are infinite; they are not to be found any where al- 
together, and in part every where ; we muſt ga- 
ther them out of all well-written books, out of all 
the reaſonable men we converſe with, out of all 
we read, all we ſee, all we hear, all we think of. 
The ſtudy of Logick, therefore, like that of Poetry, 
has no end, and we may go on for ever to improve 
our reaſon. As for the common ſchool logick, or 
ſyllogiſms, theſe, like the common rules of Poetry, 
I take to be wholly uſeleſs ; they ſerve to no pur- 
poſe but to wrangle and 77 fad they rather 
puzzle and embarras the underſtanding than en- 
lighten it, and are only the inventions of ſophiſters, 
to get reputation and money by difficult trifles; 
they cannot be put in practice by the greateſt 
ſticklers for them out of an Univerſity diſputation; 
and, I think, the beſt thing a man can do, when 
he has learned theſe ſubtilties, is to unlearn them 
again as faſt as he conveniently can. As the 
common rules of Logick ſerve only for diſputing, 
ſo the common rules of Poetry ſerve only for pe- 
dantry. I might confider the rules of Rhetorick 
| with the ſame view and application, but I think it 
is needleſs : what has given ſomething like autho- 
rity to theſe wretched poetical documents, called 
the Rules, is my Lord Roſcommon's tranſlation of 
Horace's Ars Poetica, from which nothing is 
oftener quoted than theſe lines: f 
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« Why is he honour'd with a Poet's name, 
« Who neither knows, nor would obſerve a Rule?“ 


It is not likely that any one, that knew a rule 
which he thought a reaſonable one, would not be 
ruled by it: if he could the ſenſe therefore is not 
very juſt in itſelf; much leſs 1s it the ſenſe of Ho- 
race, whoſe words are, 


« Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores, 
« Cur ego, fi nequeo ignoroque Poeta falutor,” 


that is, If I want ſkill or judgement to write in 
character, and to keep up to propriety, as the 
<« nature of different works requires; why do I 
© take upon me the name of a Poet?” This 
ſenſe 1s right enough, but the Tranſlator has le- 
veled it down to common cant. To ſpeak plain- 
ly, his tranſlation is, through the whole, low and 
proſaic, and has nothing of that ſpirit of Poetry, 
or beauty of Language, which alone makes the 
original pleaſing ; its utmoſt praiſe is, that it gives 
us in the main the true meaning of Horace. The 
merit of this noble Author in other reſpects is un- 
doubtedly very great, and he muſt be acknow- 
ledged to have written extremely well for the age 
he lived in: Criticiſm, under his management, 
was in tolerably good hands; but the unhappineſs 
is, that among us it commonly falls to the lot of 
men of very mean and narrow conceptions, ſtrong 
in paſhon and bigotry ; and therefore their wri- 
tings are moſtly illiberal, ſcurrilous, vindictive, 
inſolent, equally void of wit and knowledge, full 
of the jargon of terms, empty of argument ; and 
here I mean Critics of all denominations, whether 
they plod in modern or ancient writing. True 
Criticiſm is the trueſt friend of Poetry ; and all 
good Poets muſt naturally wiſh that the know-. 

ledge of it was as extenſive and univerſal as the 
exerciſe is unlimited, and that there were as many 
: Juſt 
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juſt Critics or Judges in Poetry, as there are in 
any other art. A fine artiſt, in every way, has no- 
thing ſo much to dread as an ill judge, and wants 
only good ones to be eſteemed and valued; he is 
ſenſible, the reputation and honour of his art will 
Enes in proportion as the nature and value of it is 

nown; and therefore he is glad of every opportu- 
nity to put his work into the hands of thoſe that 
are curious in it, and can ſee the truth and neat- 
neſs of it; if he deteſts and ſcorns triflers, that will 
be perpetually meddling in the affairs of his {kill 
without knowing any thing about them, he is not 
therefore an enemy to judgement and the exerciſe 
of it in his art, but the greater friend to it. It is 
with theſe reſtrictions, and in this ſenſe, I am to be 
underſtood, in whatever I have ſpoke concerning 
Critics, Rules, and the like : and I hope, after 
this explanation, I ſhall leſs riſque incurring the 


diſpleaſure of perſons greatly learned in the wri- 


tings of Ariſtotle, Scaliger, Boſſu, Voſſius, and 


others. 


It would come regularly into my ſcheme of 
thinking at this time, as well as ſerve to illuſtrate 
it, after theſe abſtracted Remarks on Poetry, to 
go into a view, in ſome ſort, of Poets particularly 
our own : but your Grace 1s too learned in the 
writings of the Ancients, and of your Country- 
men, to bear me out in this, or to make it be- 


'coming for me to direct to you my ſentiments con- 


cerning them; and I chuſe beſides, that reaſon 
apart, to reſerve this enquiry, till an opportunity 


is given me of publiſhing ſome thoughts, I have 


by me, on Dramatic Writing, and the authors 
that have made a figure in it*. In the mean time, 
my Lord, permit me, among other hints, curſo- 
rily to take notice of the bizarre fate of divers of 
our Engliſh Poets; no country, certainly, was 
ever ſo fruitful of immature glory as ours: how 


This never ſaw the light. 
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many Authors, that were adored in the laſt age, 
are fink into the utmoſt contempt in the preſent ! 
Our Fathers dwelt with rapture on the compoſi- 
tions of men, whom their ſons would bluſh, in 
good company, but to own they had read. On 
the contrary, it muſt be acknowledged, there are 
ſome that have acquired freſh ſtrength from time, 
and whoſe well-grounded reputation increaſes 
daily. The former, like falſe Prophets, gained 
credit for a day ; the latter ſecured a laſting fame 
by the miracles they performed. 

If one conſiders the herd of Writers in the paſt 
and preſent times, they have great part of them 
been ſervile copyers after others, and this perhaps 
is one cauſe that the Engliſh genius has not gone 
greater lengths. Imitation 1s the bane of Writing, 
nor ever wasthereagood Authorthatentirely formed 
himſelf on the model of another : for Poetry in this 
reſpe& reſembles Painting ; no performance in it 
can be valuable, which is not an original; and 
the reaſon is, that to imitate is purely mechanical, 
whereas to write 1s a work of Nature. As that 
agreeableneſs which is ſeen in perſons of a genteel 
air does not come by imitation, or the inſtructions 
of a dancing-maſter, but riſes from the original 
turn of the body ; it 1s about them, and all over 
them, one does not know how; fo that which 
truly and laſtingly pleaſes in writing is always the 
reſult of a man's own force, and of that firſt caſt 
of ſoul which gives him a promptitude to excell ; 
it is his proper wealth, and he draws it out of 
himſelf, as the filk-worm ſpins out of her own 
bowels that ſoft ductile ſubſtance which is wrought 
into ſo Here a variety of ornaments. In effect, 
works of imitation differ from originals, as fruits 


brought to maturity by artificial fires differ from 
thoſe that are ripened by the natural heat of the 
tun, and the indulgence of a kindly climate. 

: What 
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What has been here ſaid is not only true as it re- 
Poets, but is likewiſe applicable to almoſt all 

e great Philoſophers that have riſen in former or 
late ages. Theſe for che moſt part have been men 
who have ſtruck out their diſcoveries by the mere 
ſtrength of a great genius, without treading in the 


ſteps of any who went before them, and without 


being much obliged to the aſſiſtance of learning; 


ſuch, among others, were Des Cartes, Hobbes, 
and Locke. But to proceed. What is worſt of 
all, the misfortune of moſt Imitators is, that they 
imitate the faults, not the beauties, of the Writer in 


their view ; whatever remarkable vice or defect he 


has, they will try hard to reſemble him in it; 
whatever excellence, they take care not ſo much 
as to endeavour after it. 

I will detain you, my Lord, but very little 
longer on this topick of the Engliſh Poets. Great 

rt of them, as I juſt now obſerved, have been 
mitators; another body of them, yet more nume- 
rous and more deſpicable than theſe, conſiſts of 
{uch as have learnt from the Rules the meaſure of a 
verſe, and a few other things of not much more 
997.05, wore and certainly of all the cauſes that 
have helped to {well the throng of ill Writers 
none have more contributed to 1t, than thoſe 
Eſſays on Poetry before-mentioned. Hence it is, 
that we have fo many mechanical Poets, and that 
people daily ſet themſelves to verſify, who were 
never deſigned for it by nature; it is this that has 


turned into a trick what, in a noble ſenſe, is an 


art, Viz. an art of genius. A late eminent Writer 
of our nation ſomewhere fays, I know not for what 
reaſon, but it was his way to fay every thing that 
came into his head, and only for the fake ot ſay- 
ing it, which makes his Critical Diſcourſes a prett 
amuſing mixture of wit and ribaldry, good ſenſe 
and impropriety, and vanity and — 4 oddly 
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jumbled together; there is a hvelineſs in them 
that never tires one, but they want ſolidity and 
juſtneſs to give full ſatisfaction. This Author 
ſomewhere tells us, that he had by him what I do 
not remember whether he calls an Engliſh Art, 
Eſſay, or Proſodia, in which were contained all the 
ue rules of verſification, and wherein he 
had treated with exactneſs of the feet, the quan- 
tities, and the pauſes; but he adds, that, for fear he 
ſhould inſtruct ſome Poets to make well- running 
verſes, who wanted genius to give them ſtrength, 
he was reſolved not to publiſh it. I am heartily 
glad he did not; for we have enough already of 
thoſe books, and, in conſequence of them, of a 
much worſe ſort of writing, ſomething which, to 
ſpeak properly, is neither Proſe nor Poetry, a fort 
of low ſenſe, made yet lower by being put into 
metre and jingle, and that differs from uninformed 
Proſe, as a Country Parſon in a dance differs from 
himſelf out of it. Thoſe compoſitions that are 
thoroughly ridiculous through ſome extravagancy, 
have their proper merit by making one merry ; 
but thoſe that neither have this effect, nor give de- 
light by their excellence, are of all others the leaſt 
to be borne. Who can endure what is like wit; in 
ſuch a way, as to be worſe than the entire want of 
it? For my part, I acknowledge, the ſprightly 
nonſenſe of ſome Writers has far more charms for 
me, than the dull ſenſe of others; there is in fuſ- 
tian and in impertinency, when they are alert, 
ſomething that awakens one; but this ſober, taſte- 
leſs, I know not what to call it, raiſes no paſſion, 
nor of laughter, nor joy, nor admiration. It is the 
plenty of compoſitions of this ſtrain, which has 
brought Poetry itſelf into diſgrace with the igno- 
rant, and even made ſome perſons, that do not 
want ſhrewdneſs in other reſpects, treat it as a tri- 
fle, and at the beſt but a plauſible folly. | 5 
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If I could prevail with your Grace to go along 
with me into any further detail of theſe things, it 
ſhould be to examine into that very prevailing but 
unjuſt opiniqn, that Poetry is of no uſe, that is, of 
no conſequence or benefit to mankind; and the 
rather, becauſe Poets themſelves have ſometimes 
been ſo weak as to prefer all other knowledges to 
it in this regard, and to keep ſo diſadvantageous a 
notion of it in countenance by the authority of 
their conceſſions. There is, in reality, nothing 
in the whole compaſs of Literature of greater uſe 
than Poetry; however, my Lord, I will not tire 
you by ſpending more words and time on this ar- 
gument than is worth while. The knowledges of 
Law, Phyſick, and Divinity, are of too tender a 
conſtitution to be meddled with ; but I may ven- 
ture to mention ſome others, and to begin with 
Mathematicks. Of what advantage has that 
boaſted part of Science been to mankind, except- 
ing what has relation to it in Mechanicks? ls the 
world at all benefited bv the doctrine of Fluxions 
and infinite Littles? or does it concern the in- 
tereſts of ſociety, whether the ſyſtem of Des Cartes 
be received, or that other“ which is at preſent in 

eater reputation in England? This branch of 

arning may be ſaid, perhaps, in general, to 
habit the mind to truth, and give it an exactitude 
of reaſoning ; which Poetry may alſo be ſaid to do 
in as fine a ſenſe, though after a different manner. 
With reſpect to metaphyſical knowledge, nobody, 
I am perſuaded, will contend much tor the uſe- 
fulneſs of it: Mr, Cowley, I think, has ſaid, that 
he could never determine certainly whether there 
was any truth or no in that ſcience: but he was 
either too haſty in this judgement, or he had not 
entered into the fineſt parts of it. But, however 


* The Newtonian Syſtem was now but in its infancy of 
reputation, h 3 
f 
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' that be, let us add to it Natural Philoſophy, and 
what do they both together ſerve for, further than 
curioſity and amuſement ? That there are in the 
former many pleaſing ſpeculations, and highly de- 
lightful to hols that take pleaſure in abſtract think- 
ing, and that the latter furniſhes an agreeable em- 
ployment to men of an inquiſitive turn, is not de- 
nied ; but this comes to no more than bare plea- 
ſure, the pleaſure there 1s 1n nance as {uch, 
and in all knowledge alike ; nor is the ſpeculative 
knowledge of Poetry leſs various or delightful than 
that of any other art. To go further; aſſemble 
in one view the different refinements of Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, Mufic, and many 
others; and what do any or all of them promote, 
except the luxury and the ornaments of life? Thus 
far, then, Poetry is upon an equal foot, at leaſt, 
with other arts or knowledges ; and none of theſe, 
as yet mentioned, can be afhrmed to have an ad- 
vantage over it in regard of their uſefulneſs But 
that I may not ſeem to ſtate this caſe with art, by 
dwelling on thoſe things that are conteſſedly of 
leaſt uſe, I ſhall paſs to thoſe that are acknowledged 
fo be of the greateſt; and theſe are what we call 
the Learning of Humanity, or books of Wit, Mo- 
rality, Good Senſe, and the like; the uſe theſe 
are of, the very beſt of them, and ſet in the moſt 
advantageous view, 1s, that they convey at once 
pleaſure and inſtruction. Does not Poetry inſtruct 
too, while it pleaſes? Does it not inſtruct much 
more powerfully, through its ſuperior charm of 
pleaſing? When a man of good underſtanding 
reads books of Humanity, he meets with very lit- 
tle in them that he did not know before; he is not, 
ftriftly, the wiſer for the reading of them; all his 
profit, which is all his pleaſure, 1s, that he ſees his 
own natural ſentiments ſupported ſometimes by dif- 
_ ferent reaſonings, and the truths he approved in 
8 L his 
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his private judgement, authoriſed by the judgement 
of others; he ſees them placed, perhaps, in more 
clear, in more various, or in more beautiful lights. IL | 
Does not Poetry oblige him as much? does it not 
give him the ſame profit and pleaſure, and that in = 
a livelier and more indirect way; beſides that it bd 
impreſſes more ſtrongly on the memory, whatever 
it inculcates, by the natural help of numbers? 
Moral Writers recommend Virtue, but Poetry 7 
adorns it; the Moraliſt gains his reader, to ap- 
prove of it; the Poet, to be in love with it: the 4 
one ſimply propoſes truth and virtue to us; the 
other ſhews them in a flood of light, and enforces 
them, as it were, with the power of enchantment. Þ| 
Is it not, laſtly, the privilege of Poetry, that it 
moſtly gives us truer ideas, and always more ele- 
nt ones, of the thing in queſtion, than any other 

ort of writing? Is there any thing that ſo much 
poliſhes men's manners, or gives ſo fine an edge to 
their wit? is it not this, which gives the ſtrongeſt 
tincture of good - nature to the heart? and does it 
not keep men in good-humour with themſelves, 
and guard them from that gloomineſs, which care 
and diſappointment are apt to ſpread over the ſoul? 
There 1s a great variety of very fine and juſt enco- "7 
miums on this art, ſcattered about in ook authors : = 
l Tully has compoſed a whole Oration in defence 3 
i and honour of it; and I might bring many other 
j conſiderations. for the ſtrengthening what I have 
lt aſſerted in its favour ; but what has been ſaid is 
| enough to make out (which is all I propoſed) that 
Poetry has: its uſefulneſs, in an equal degree, at 
leaſt, with otherarts. Ir is, I confefs, my Lord, of 
| leaſt uſe to thoſe who have the merit of it, and 

| probably would be of none at all, did not Provi- 4 
| dence, un every age, raiſe up men of your Grace's 3 
1 god - like diſpoſition, to be the protectors of it, and Z 
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1 had forgot, in this comparative view of P 
and other arts, to mention Hiltory, deſervedly 
eſteemed the moſt agreeable as well as uſeful of 
them all; and it would be, perhaps, to want can- 
dour, and look too much like pedantry in one's 
own profeſſion, if I did not allow that Hiſtory is 
more generally uſeful than Poetry. But then it 
muſt be acknowledged, on the other hand, that it 
is leſs delightful, and that its uſefulneſs is often the 
ſame with that of Poetry, which has ſomething of 
the hiſtorical in its nature, and never ſhines more 
than when it alludes to characters and things of 
aſt times. The difference is, the one relates facts 
in order; the other produces them only for the 
preſent occaſion: the one relates them for their 
own ſake; the other for the ſake of ſomething 
beyond it. Further, if the Hiſtorian inſtructs by 
truly repreſenting ſome circumſtances or facts, the 
Poet inſtructs as much by pleaſingly feigning 
others. The Hiſtorian profits us by placing in 
our view great characters that were in real life; 
the Poet, by diſplaying greater that never were. 
To ſum up the account, and ſtate it honourably 
between them, the one and the other is extremely 
uſeful and pleaſurable; they are both manifeſt 
helps to each other, reciprocally illuſtrating and 
illuſtrated; ancient Hiſtory, eſpecially, receives 
great lights from ancient Poetry, and would be 
very imperfect without it; we may be very well 
acquainted with the ſtate of paſt ages by reading 
the Hiſtorians, but ſhall know it ſtill better if we 
read the Poets too. I have not mentioned one 
great diſtinguiſhed uſe of Poetry, becauſe it is 
mentioned every where by Poets themſelves, viz. 
that it tranſmits, more eflectually than any thing, 
the good deeds of men to poſterity ; and this ad- 
vantage it plainly enjoys even above Hiſtory, and 
every other ſort of writing ; for there is, if I may 
L 2 be 
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be allowed the hyperbole, ſomething in it, when 


might have been hoped for 


exquiſitely finiſhed, of an unperiſhable nature, that 
neceſſarily, as it were, eſcapes the ravage of Time, 
and triumphs by its own force over all thoſe waſtes 
ts Siſter Arts ſubmit to, which owe to it, that the 
very names of thoſe who have excelled in them 
are preſerved, after their labours are long con- 
fumed ; and if writings of another kind, as thoſe 
of Thucydides, Demoſthenes, Plato, obtain the 
ſame eternity, it is becauſe they ſtrongly partake 
of the ſame excellency, and breathe that very 
poetical flame, if I may ſo call it, which will not 
yield to the common lot of other things. 

I have hitherto, my Lord, wholly confined my- 
ſelf, in theſe Remarks, to Poetry; and the tenden- 
cy of them has led me, here and there, to touch 
upon ſome of the reaſons that have hindered, as 
I imagine, our making that 2 in it, which 

rom the natural 
felicity of our Language, and of the turn of our 
people. I would now fain, if your Grace will be 
ſo good as to humour my inclination, ſay a word 
or two concerning Proſe. In Proſe, my Lord, 
we have manifeſtly widened our foundation more 
than in Poetry, and we have more good Authors 
of this ſpecies; a thing not to be wondered at, as 
this ſort of writing, Proſe, is a much eaſier acqui- 
ſition than the other, and does not require the 
ſame energy of genius. Beſides, there are infi- 
nitely more men who are able to judge well of it, 
and it is generally of greater ſervice to thoſe who em- 
ploy their talents in it. But though we have advanced 
conſiderably in this circumſtance of politeneſs, and 
are perhaps bur little inferior to the French for neat- 
neſs and perſpicuity of ſtyle ; whatever our preſent 
merit is in Proſe- writing, there yet ſeems, in my 
humble judgment, ſomething further wanting — 
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the perfection of it. A late very popular Author * 
has, I own, carried the Effay-turn of writing to a 


great height, and left behind him fine models of a 
terſe and chaſte diction ; his defect, if he has any, 
ſeems to be, that he lies too much in courte ſen- 


tences, that do not run cleverly into one another, 


and are not ſo connected as to depend naturally 
enough together; the chain is ſometimes wanting, 
and the full ſtop, or cloſe of the period, returns 
too frequently upon us; which is the vice alſo of 
the French writers, or it is at leaſt the opinion of 
the beſt Critics of their nation, that their Language 
has ſuffered in this particular, under its modern 
refinements, and that their ancient Writers had 
not only more of the vigorous and maſculine, but 
were alſo freer and more difengaged. The Engliſh 
Author I am ſpeaking of, as he followed, or 
ſeemed to follow, very clofely in the traces of Fon- 
tenelle, and to have much ftudied his manner, fo 
did he ſucceed extremely well in it; however, he 
is not without his Mafter's alloy, and there is be- 
ſides, if I may be allowed to ſpeak my impartial 
ſenſe of the matter, ſomething in his way, that I 
may call too imitable ; that is, one eafily fees through 
his art; one finds out che ſecret clue, by which * 
conducts himſelf. This admired perfon has latel 

been fucceeded by ſome others ®, who have diſ- 
covered very good talents both for the manner of 
writing, and the true ſpirit of it; and if their 
labours have not had that high vogue, or been 
borne forward with an amazing torrent of ſucceſs, 
the reaſon is not, that they wanted merit, but that 
the humour of being leaked in this way, and the 
inclination, in general, towards ſuch entertain- 


ments, has been long ſpent and exhauſted. In 


* Mr. Addiſon. 
1. Mr. A. Philips and his affociates, authors of the Free« 


thiaker, 
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reality, popularity, or loud fame, does the leaft 
of all things depend on true excellence, and is 
commonly attained without it ; and, when not, is 
owing almoſt always to ſomewhat foreign to it, as 
the temper and turn of the age a man writes in, or 
ſome 18 juncture of affairs in it, his own 
complexion and quality, and a thouſand other 
concurring incidents. Frequently it happens, that 
the greateſt Geniuſes do not meet the full recom- 

nce of honour, till after their death; and thoſe 
who have a ſudden or violent run of it in their 
life-time, do as often out-live it. Poor old Set- 
tle, and I might name others, was lately a living 
example of this truth ; he was formerly the mighty 
rival of Dryden, and for many years bore his repu- 
tation above him. What is he now? and how 
great is Dryden! After having ſaid this with rela- 
tion to, and for the ſake of, ſome amiable Authors, 
my own contemporaries, I hope, I ſhall be forgiven, 
if I repeat, that it ſeems ſomething might ſtill be 
added of advantage to Proſe- writing, to unfetter 
it as it were, and give it a more uncontined air, that 
it may run out into an eaſy extent, bounded as 
nature is, with mountains and rivers, at juſt diſ- 
tances, but not interrupted with perpetual ſtops and 
breaks. The writer that has made the moſt 
handſome openings towards this improvement of 
ſtyle, is Mr. Philips, whoſe Proſe-works will, I 
am perſuaded, now they are collected into volumes, 
grow daily more and more in the public favour ; 
the ſound knowledge there is in them, the un- 
wonted accuracy of thought and expreſſion, and 
that liberty of ſtyle I have been ſpeaking of, can- 
not fail of gaining them the reputation they deſerve, 
with the thinking and unbiafled part of mankind ; 
and this praiſe I could not have refuſed him on 
this ſubject, without manifeſt partiality, though I 
were unmindful of the kindneſs he formerly did 
| | me, 
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me, in recommending my writings to the world with 
ſo great weight and authority; nor could I, on the 
other hand, have paid this debt to the merit of this 
accompliſhed Writer more advantageouſly for 
him, than while I am appealing, in the cauſe of 
Literature, to a Nobleman, known not only for 
his delicate taſte of it, but for the largeſt heart in 
Its ſup port. . 4 . 
Among the various topicks I have fallen into 
in theſe obſervations, there 1s nothing I have ſo 
much endeavoured to intereſt your Grace in the 
truth of, as what ] have ſaid concerning the uſelef- 
neſs, in general, of rules in Poetry, and the like. 
I might produce many authorities on this head, if 
authorities were, or ought to be, of any weight 
with men of ſenſe : however, 1 think it not im- 
roper to name two; the firſt, who, I believe, 
will be reckoned a very good one, is Sir William 
Temple, and he, to the of my remembrance, 
expreflly ſays, that Rules never contributed in 
the leaſt to the making of a Poet.” The other is 
Horace; the only one I ſhall now quote among 
the Poets, though both the Greek and Latin are 
full of the ſame ſentiments. I have, my Lord, 
made ſome progreſs in the Tranſlation of a con- 
ſiderable aw entire portion of this Author's Works; 
and the whole, 1 hope, might be attempted, not 
with ill ſucceſs, if ſuitable encouragement could 
poſſibly be gained, or any recompence hoped for 
lo arduous and painful a labour. To return, 
Horace has, even in his Ars Poetica,“ thrown out 
ſeveral things, which plainly ſhew, he thought, 
an Art of Poetry was of no ſort of uſe, even while 
he was writing one; but what I have my eye u 
at this time is, the Third Ode of his Fourth Book, 
and this I ſhall take leave to lay before your Grace 
at large, and ſubjoin the tranſlation of it, not as a 
ſpecimen of the us have in hand, but _ to 
4 | 
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ſhew the enthuſiaſtic notion this writer had of the 
— of Genius and Nature in Poetry, and how 
fruitleſs he judged all other aids to be without 
them, | 


HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE III. 


Quem tu, Melpomene, ſemel 
Naſcentem plucido luminie videris, 
Tllum non labor Iſt hnius 
_ Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger 
Curru ducet Achaico 
Victorem, neque res bellica Deliis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, | 
Luod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 
Oſtendet Capitolio; 
Sed qua Tibur aquæ fertile per fluunt, 
Et ſpiſſe nemorum come, | 
ringent Aolio carmine nobilem : 
Rome, principis urbium, 
Diynatur ſoboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponere me chorus; 
Et jam dente minus mordeor invigos 
O teſ/titudinis aureæ 
Dulcem que ftrepitum, Pieri, temperas ; 
O mutis queque piſcibus 
Donatura cygni, ſi libeat, ſonum; 
Totum muneris hoc tui eſt, 
Duod monſtror digito pretereuntium, _ =" 
Romane fidicen lyre : 1 


Qued ſpiro, & placeo, ff placeo, tuum ei. 


The commendation given by Scaliger to this 
Ode is ſo extraordinary, that it is known almoſt to 
every body, viz. that he had rather have been the 
Writer of it, than King of Arragon.” Monſieur 
Dacier is not leſs ſenſible of its excellence, 2 

dds 
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too there ncomiums of it, (that there is nothing 
—_— met with more riniſhed either among the 
Latin or the Greek Poets.” It will not, I doubt, 
appear to the Engliſh Reader to be of this merit 


from my verſion of it. 


Whom thou, O Daughter chaſte of Jove, 
Didſt, at his birth, with eyes of love 

| Behold ; in Iſthmian Games, nor he 

Fam'd for the wreſtler's wreath ſhall be; 

Nor his lateſt lineage grace, 

By conquering in the Charlot-race : 

Nor him the toils to Warriors known, 

The mighty boaſts of Kings o'erthrown, 

In triumph through the gazing throng, 

A laurel'd Chief! ſhall lead along: 

But fruitful Tibur's winding floods, 

And the ſilent gloomy woods, 

To render famous ſhall conſpire, 

For the Poem of the Lyre. 

Imperial Rome, the Nurſe of Fame, 

Kindly does enroll my name 

Among the Poets' charming choir ; 

And Envy now abates her ire. 

Goddeſs, who the notes doſt ſwell 

So {ſweetly on my golden ſhell : 

Who canſt give, if ſuch thy choice, 

To fiſhes mute the Cygnet's voice ; 

"Tis to thee | wholly Wwe, 

Whiſpers flying where I go, 

That to the paſſing throng I'm ſhow'd, 

Th' Inventor of the Roman Ode 

My lite and fame, if fame be mine, 

O Goddeſs-Muſe, are gifts of thine. 


After I have mentioned the French Commentator - 
on Horace, I cannot, my Lord, forbear taking notice, 
in juſtice to his polite countrymen, chat they have 
taken 
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taken Criticiſm out of pedantry, and made itadelight- 
ful part of Learning by their elegant way of treating 
it. The genius and — they have ſhewn, 
through the whole extent of human knowledge, 
does, undoubtedly, deſerve the acknowledgements 
of all men, Fee of the Engliſh, who have 
been ſo much indebted to them; and yet, I know 
not how, we can never give them a good word, 
We are always 3 4 them, and always 
abuſing them. Like banditti, we firſt plunder 
them of their wealth, and then do all we can to 
murther their reputation. To return; what the 
ſame Dacier further ſays of this Ode is ſpoke ex- 


treme prettily, as it is alſo very juſt. Horace, 


ſays he, © in this Poem, thanks the Muſes for the 


« favourable or propitious eye, which they caſt 
« upon him in the hour of his nativity ; he ac- 
% knowledges, it was at that firſt inſtant of his be- 
«« ing, that he received from them whatever diſ- 
* tinguiſhes him; and by this acknowledgement 
« he very evidently ſhews, he was perſuaded, that 
© no man can be a Poet, unleſs he received at his 
* birth from Heaven, by ſome happy influence or 
« impreſſion, that ſpirit of Poetry, which art and 
© ſtudy can never give.” Sir William Temple, 
above-cited, takes a ſtep yet further, and, beyond 
what he has ſaid of Poetry, aſſerts concerning Learn- 
ing in the groſs, that the leaſt grain of Wit one 
IS | con with 1s worth all the improvements one can 
make afterwards by ſtudy,” or to the ſame effect. 
This would be ROY true, applied to Poetry; 
and though it ought perhaps to be received in a 
qualified ſenſe in regard of Learning in general, 
yet it 1s certain that a great part of what goes by 
that name conſiſts in ſuch things as a wiſe man, to 
uſe Seneca's words, if he knew them, would la- 
bour to forget.” | 

There 
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is but one thing more, my Lord, that J 

* — at, before I conclude ; and this I ſhall 
diſpatch with the greater brevity, as it is not men- 
tioned by me ſo much for the ſake of the relation 
it has to Poetry, as to oblige certain gentlemen, 
who ſeem to have a competent ſhare of wit, and to 
think ſo themſelves, and yet are very frank in pro- 
feſſing they do not know what it is. It is poſſible 
it mav be ſo, and they may both think rightly and 
rofels ſincerely, as 1 once knew a great Poet, 
highly valued by your Grace, who yet could not 
ſpeak on the ſubject of Poetry with any addrels ; 
he felt and poſſeſſed within himſelt the power of it, 
and could, when he pleaſed, execute it with ini- 
mitable ſucceſs ; but he had not habited his mind 
to think of- it in a rational or explicit way, nor 
gone as far as may be done into the philoſophy of 
his art. As to Wit, the reaſon of all the puzzle 
and contention that has been about it, and of the 
frivolous definitions that have been given of it, is, 
that the word Wit, in our language, like that 
other, Humour, carries 1n it too vague and indefi- 
nite an idea, and is of too general a nature neither 
the French, Greek, nor Latin tongues have any 
word that preciſely anſwers to it; tne words in 
thoſe tongues that bear an affinity it it are limited 
and particular, and therefore too plain to need to 
be defined : but, notwithſtanding this, one may 
venture, | think, without much hazard, to declare, 
that what commonly is received under the name of 
Wit, and pleaſes as ſuch, is no other than ſome 
uncommon thought, or juſt obſervation, couched 
in images or alluſions, which create a ſudden ſur- 
prize through their agreeableneſs, and the luſtre 
with which they ſtrike the unagination ; that agree» 
ablenefs moſtly ariſes from the blending together 
different ideas, which naturally ſuit with and illuſ- 
trate one another; and when this is done happily, 
at 
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it makes what we call Wit; when it is done m- 
congruouſly, it is ſomething elſe. Now if the 
account I have here given of Wit be true, it may 
ſometimes, far from proceeding from a ſuperior 
underſtanding, be the effect of luck, or mere 
chance-work ; or, in other words, Wit may come 
from very unwitty heads; ſince where people think 
and talk at random, as perſons of a vivacious fan- 
cy with little judgement commonly do, and where 
they ignorantly confound a multitude of different 
ideas, it is almoſt impoſſible but that ſome of 
them ſhould fall into that poſition or figure of 
thought and language, which may be Wit, or not 
unlike it; it is even poſſible that this may fre- 
quently happen; and when it does, thoſe, wh 

have the leaſt Wit, may be ſaid to have the moſt. 
It is, however, in every one's experience, that a 
filly man does ſometimes utter a witty thing ; but 
then it is a witty thing only with reſpect to others; 
with reſpect to himſelf it is no more than a lucky 
one; he had the good fortune to ſay ſomething 
which he did not deſerve to ſay. It is not true, as 
certain wiſe men imagine, that all Wits are Fools, 
but it it very true that ſome Fools are Wits. 
Afranius was of this ſort of men; he never thought 
juſtly or confequentially on any ſubje& ; he could 
not go through the caſieſt chain of reaſoning ; and 
yet, by I know not what fortunate infatuation, he 
every now and then blundered into good things ; 
what he ſaid was ſometimes witty, but much 
oftener abſurd ; ſo that, taken altogether, he got 
the name of a Wit, and paſled for {4 with the 
generality; but all thinking men knew him for 
what he truly was. The Writings of ſeveral Mo- 
derns have been much in the turn and character of 
Afranius's ordinary diſcourſe; ſo they had the luck 
to pleaſe for a time; but, like the children of fond 
parents, were too witty to live long. 


By 
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this time, I am ſenſible, though I know 
your Grace delights in reading whatever is in the 
finer caſt of ſpeculation, that I have extended my- 
ſelf beyond the bounds indulged to addreſſes of 
this nature, and beyond, perhaps, the patience of 
any one, who has the opportunities of varying his 
pleaſures with that agreeableneſs and beauty, which 
your rank and turn of mind, my Lord, enable you 
to do. This was not in my firſt intention ; but 
my argument, and the matter of it, grew inſenſibly 
upon me as I wrote, and ſwelled gradually to a 
length I was not aware of ; however, your Grace 
is at length come within fight of land ; all that re- 
mains is to add a word or two more to what has 
already been lightly ſpoken, concerning the fol- 
lowing Poems themſelves. The firſt, and moſt 
conſiderable of them, intituled, A Love Tale*,” 
and which was originally publiſhed, together with 
ſome others, in the Free-thinker, was formed upon 
an idea, that Ovid's manner, in general, would 
furniſh out a more beautiful model of writing than 
had yet been practiſed among us, provided it 
could be ſo chaſtened, as to retain only the wit and 
turn of that Author, without his puerilities, inde- 
licacy of language, and other vices. Theſe vices, 
my Lord, I cannot more luckily deſcribe than in 
the words of Quintilian, where he is giving the 
character of an old Greek Poet; he might as truly 
have given it of his own countryman ; * Ac fi 
* tenuiffet modum,” he goes on ſpeaking of Ste- 
fichorus, © videtur æmulari proximus Homerum 
potuiſſe, fed redundat atque effunditur, quod ut 
* eſt reprehendendum, ita copiæ vitium eſt ;” that 
is, © had he but known when he had ſaid enongh, 
* he might, I think, have come the neareſt of any 
man towards a rivalſhip with Homer; but he has 


* See above, P+ 45 a 
© too 


kind acceptance of them; and that you will pleaſe ö = 
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too great a redundancy, and dwells too long on 
ce the ſame thing, which though it muſt be ac: 
* knowledged to be a fault, is yet a fault ariſing ³ 
ce from fertility of imagination.” This was Ovid's 
great defect; his ſtyle of verſe is, otherwiſe, won⸗ 
erfully pleaſing, and would not fail to ſhine in 
the hands of a Writer turned happily by nature 
for it as he was, with more judgement and puritg, 
The Love-Tale, among others, was deſigned after 
this idea; and, as it 1s the firſt in order in this 
collection, ſo it is my firſt attempt in Poetry of 
thoſe which I now give the publick, if I except 
only a ſhort copy of verſes addreſſed to your il 
Grace *, and one more, called Apple-Pie f, written, 
while I was at ſchool or very ſoon after, and which 
is not inſerted here out of any fondneſs for that 
trivial ſort of poetry, but merely becauſe it had 
the fortune to be liked, and has by miſtake been a: 
attributed to another perſon ; a piece of good luck 
I never much envied him. All the reſt, like this a 
Tale of Lavinia, both thoſe before publiſhed, and 
thoſe new to the Reader, have been the produc- 
tions of a few days out of a very few years laſ 
paſt. I did not therefore think it neceſſary, in the 
printing of them, to have any regard to the order 
of time in which they were written, but ſent them 
to the preſs as they fell into my hands from among 
my papers, and as 1 could get them out of the 
Works of Authors that had publiſhed them for 
me. Such as they are, I humbly beg your Grace's 


to continue to regard me with the ſame favour and 


goodneſs you have graciouſly expreſſed toward 4 
me on all occaſions. I am, with the moſt pro- 15 
found reſpect, my Lord, your Grace's molt Wn 
obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 80 


LEONARD WELST EO. 


* See p. 31. N DIS 
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a 0 RTTFS 
To the Right Honourable Sir RonERT WALPOLE. 


To which are annexed PROPOsALs for Tranſlating 
the whole Works of HonxAck, with a Speci- 
men of the Performance, 1727. 


« DP /Dacus & ultimi 
« Noſcent Geloni—peritus 
« Diſcet Iber, Rhodanique nn” | 
oR. 2 Ode xx. 19: 
« My fame ſhall quiver'd Parthians hear, 
„Who fly with falſe diſſembled fear; 
To letter'd Spain I ſhall be known, 
« Gelons, and thoſe that drink the Rhone.“ 
Duxcouzx. 
SIR, | 
F I take the liberty, which the right of an 
Engliſhman gives me, of converſing with you 
y means of the preſs, you will pleaſe not to in- 
terpret this behaviour as ariſing from diſreſpect, or 
coming from one who has not a due ſenſe of the 
dignity of the perſon he addreſſes to, I know, I 
am now ſpeaking to one of the greateſt Subjects in 
Europe; a Subject, by whoſe counſels his Maſter 
is the greateſt Prince; to him, who does not poſſeſs 
pou through the partial favour of his Sovereign, 
ut by the neceſſity and importance of his own 


merit; who owes his greatneſs to his virtues, and 


is the firſt of his nation without being ennobled. 
Your country's proſperity, Sir, emblazons you ; 
your glory is your title. 

I would not, Sir, lengthen this ſhort treatiſe, 
which I have the honour to write to you, with 
needleſs compliments and civilities ; but I cannot 
{peak to you without being an involun >= 
gyriſt; your praiſe mingles with my ſubject without 
3 * 


What Philoſopher, what Poet, has applied to vu l 


make it ſhine, but give it in great meaſure its uſe- 


brighteſt proof in the world of this truth; that ex 


apart from the powers of perſuaſion. 
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my care : and there 1s one amiable part of your 
character I cannot help mentioning, becauſe it 
leads me into 1t ; I mean, Sir, your love of arts and 
literature, and the generous encouragement which 
you are known to have given them on all occa- 
ſions. Who ever propoſed any thing with a face 
of public good, that went from you ef 
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without reward? or what endeavour towards ex. 
cellence in any kind, that has not been receives 
with grace and candour? The courſe of preferment; 
among the Learned, the particular regulations of 
them in reſpect of the Clergy, the eſtabliſhment of 
new Profeflors in our Univerſities, and the ſeveral 
Royal bounties beſtowed 1n retribution of merit, 
are great public teſtimonies of this ſpirit in you. 
A zeal ſo laudable for the intereſts of letters 
could ariſe only from a ſenſe of their importance to 
ſociety. You knew, Sir, that freedom, and it; 
companion, riches, could not make a people great, 
without learning; you ſaw the effects of encouraging 


it in kingdoms not free; you had before you the 


example of ſtateſmen who for this reaſon only are 
remembered with honour ; you knew likewife, that 


even Learning itſelf is under manifeſt diſadvantages, 


unleſs great regard is had to the more elegant and 
lite branches of it; for theſe are what not only 


fulneſs. Your own example, Sir, furniſhes the 
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tenſive knowledge you are maſter of had becn 
unprofitable, had you not been able to make it the 
knowledge of other men; thofe talents for bufinels 
had been exerted much leſs advantageouſly, un- 
aſſiſted by your r = ; nor would truth itſelf, 
and the pleas of reaſon, have always taken place, 


Theſe, 


WV 
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Theſe, Sir, were your motives for the patronizing 
of letters in general; the following reflections, 1 
hope, will be an inducement to you to encourage. 
them in a more particular channel. The intereſt and 
honour of your country will always ſway with you; 
nor is there any thing, I conceive, that can tend 
more to promote a nation's intereſt and | honour, 
than to recommend, where it can be done ſucceſs- 
fully, its language to the ſtudy of foreigners : 
this brings advantages, which even conquelt can- 
not give. To make a country the ſtandard of breed- 
ing and politeneſs to all others, and the mart of 
learning, to draw into it an endleſs concourſe of 
foreigners, to give its learned Natives diſtinction 
and employment through the world, and to make 
the knowledge of its cuſtoms, manners, and hiſ- 
tory, the finiſhing of education; this is the fineſt 
art of extending 8 and theſe are the cer- 
tain conſequences of univerſality in a living tongue. 
Was not this the caſe of Greece formerly? And is 
it not the ſame in France now ? Effects will flow 
from their cauſes in all countries alike, and the 
{ame general prevalency of a tongue will produce 
the ſame things every where : moreover, what 
gives this privilege to one language will alſo 
give it to another; that which made the French 
and Greck univerſal, will make the Engliſh ſo too. 
The excellency of a language itſelf, certainly, goes 
a great way towards raiſing in ſtrangers the curioſity 
and deſire of underſtanding it; and this recommen- 
dation our own tongue may very juſtly pretend to, 
and more, I am apt to think, than any other of 
the modern ones, theſe being, for the moſt part, 
either too harſh and prærupt, or elſe unenergetic 
throgh their diffuſeneſs. 1 he Engliſh, on the con- 
trary, has both ſoftneſs and vigour; it is at once 


ng and flowing, ſuited to the familiarity of diſ- 


courte, or to the caſtigations and ſeverity of writing, 
with 
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with many other diſtinguiſhing perfections, which 


will come in my way to take notice of. To fave | 
the trouble of more words for the preſent, this ſub 
ject has been diſcuſſed in a diſtin& * treatiſe, if the 
pedautry may for once be excufed me of referrin 
to my own writings; a privilege ſome Authors of 
fume, who have never received that complimem 
from any but themſelves. 

If the goodnefs itſelf of a tongue be one motive 
to foreigners to learn it; another, not leſs ſtrong, 3 
js the character of the writers in it, or its abound. > 
ing with works of wit and genius; which is what 
men of wit and genius eſpecially cannot reſiſt : and 
this political reaſon only, one would think, if there 
were no other, were enough to juſtify the moſt 
laviſh encouragement of ſuch works: the Epic 
Poem of Taflo has been a motive, alone, to many 
0 to learn Italian; others have learned Spaniſh, for 
| the ſake of Don Quixote: and ſome, I am credibly 

"4 informed, have applied to Engliſh, induced thereto 

| by the immortal name of our great Dryden; among 
\ == theſe was the celebrated Archbiſhop of Cambray. 8 

il | A third, yet more powerful, inducement for nn 
the acquiring of a language is its having in it maſl- 
terly and good tranſlations, eſpecially of old au- 
thors : this cannot but be an effectual and a deci- MR 
five recommendation ; for what further recommen- 
dation can a language want or have, after it has 
once transfuſed into itſelf the ſoul of the claſſical 
ages, when Greece and Rome re-flouriſhin it, and 
when the fountains both of ancient and modern 
wit and ſcience are laid open by the induſtry of its 
writers? By this means it becomes ſufficient, of 
itſelf, to all real purpoſes of knowledge; and who- 
ever is acquainted with it has no occafion to be 


* See the preceding ** Diſſertation on the Perfection of the 
„ Engliſh Language, &c.“ 


acquainted 
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acquainted with any other: by being maſter of this 
ſingle tongue, he is, in effect, maſter of many; te 
is, vertually, an univerſal linguiſt ; he 1s ſaved the 
infinite pains and drudgery of acquiring the ſeveral 
dead or living languages, nor needs to labour in 
many mines, when the diſcovery of one recom- 
penſes him with the riches of all : to underſtand 
ſuch a tongue, is the ſame ſort of benefit, as it would 
be to live in a country, that had in it the various 
growths of all the climates of the earth without the ex- 
tremities of heat and cold, and without the toil 
and expence that conſpired to their production. 
That great nation, Sir, ſo long the object of our 
fears, but now, through the wiſdom of your coun- 
ſels, in ſtrict friendſhip and alliance with us, is a 
ſhining example of the truth of what I have aſ- 
{erted ; their language is now the language of the 
world ; the ſterling ſpeech, that paſſes every where; 
one may travel, by its aſhſtance, to the remoteſt 
parts, and almoſt through barbarous nations, with- 
out an interpreter : and what do they owe this to? 
to nothing manifeſtly fo much as to the great 
and conſtant encouragement given by them to men 
capable of making excellent tranſlations into their 
tongue; to ſuch men they refuſed no rewards, and 
envied no honours ; they ranked them in the ſame 
order of merit with the writers of original works, 
and even with the great originals themſelves, whoſe 
works they tranſlated ; they did not leave this af- 
fair to fall into the hands of ignorant and neceſſitous 
perſons, hired, as has been the practice many years 
warns, Veg to tranſlate from all languages without 
underitanding any, nor gave it up a facrifice to 
the craft, wrong judgement, or avarice, of bookſel- 
lers, nor even made it neceffary to carry on any 
great undertaking in it by the diſagreeable methods 
of ſubſcription; in a word, merit. in this way 
was made the object of public favour, the road 

M 2 often 
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often to preferment, always to reſpect and diſtinc- 
tion: their ſcholars, therefore, and men of wit, ſet 
themſelves to tranſlate with the ſame ardour they 
would have done to form works of invention ; they 
ſpent the ſame time and capacity in it: the famous 
tranſlator, for inſtance, of Curtius, is known to 
have employed more than twelve years in that one 
labour; and ſcarce any conſiderable work of anti- 
quity, but found a hand equal to. it, a genius, per- 
haps, of the ſame excellence with that which firſt 
compoſed it. Thus the French tongue, in a ſhort 
ſpace, of time, became the key to all literature, 
and, as 1t were, a compendium of all other tongues, 
cr what comprehended them all in itſelf, and what- 
ever was excellent and of uſe in them. There was 


no neceſſity, in truth, to know any other tongue: 


conſequently, curioſity, intereſt, example, plea- 
ſure, every motive inſenſibly and ſwiftly drew in 
ſtrangers to the learning of it, till by degrees it 
came to be thought unpolite not to underſtand it, 
and to ſpeak it was made the reigning accompliſh- 
ment, and the moſt effential part of education. 
Such was the ſurprizing force and effect of plac- 
ing a juſt value on the art of tranſlating, and of 
facilitating that province in the hands of perſons 
who could acquit themſelves of it; an effect the 
more to be wondered at, as our learned neigh- 
bours, inſtead of going through with their deſign, 
could at belt execute it but partially; an unhappi- 
neſs, that aroſe from the natural defects or original 
inſufficiency of their tongue, which wants the 
meaſure, and the cadences or variations of accent, 
beſides other things eſſential to the being of poetry, 
together with the exactitude and richneſs of rhime, 
not leſs effential to modern poetry, as alſo that 
roundnels, that compactneſs, and full tone, required 
in poems of the ſublimer kind. Hence it is, that 
they have never been able to attempt the great An- 
2 1 8 2 8 N „ 
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tient Poets with the leaſt colour of ſucceſs ; this is 
what they could not ſo much as touch upon, ſo 
were obliged to content themſelves with tranſlating 
only proſe-books ; or, what 15 worſe, with rendering 
into proſe works of verſe : it requires, it is likely, 
a more perfect acquaintance with a language, than 
| have with the French, to ſee through it, and to 
judge of it 1n 1ts moſt intimate properties but thus 
far I am undoubtedly in the right; and what was 
always my private opinion, I may declare with lefs 
reſerve, fince I have at length an * authority for it, 
that is not to be diſputed : ] am,” ſays this very 
polite Frenchman, * the more affected with what 
«© we have, of poetry, exquiſite in our language, 
ce becauſe it is neither harmonious, nor diverſified, 
ce nor free, nor bold, nor proper for lofty flights, 
* and our ſcrupulous verſification renders fine 
« yerſes almoſt impoſſible in a long poem.” And 
again, the French poetry is confined ; it has not 
the harmony of Greek and Latin verſes.” In 
another place: © Our Heroic verſes fatigue the 
* ear by their uniformity ; the Latin has an infi- 
* nite variety of inverſions and cadences ; the 
French admits no inverſion of phraſe ; it always 
proceeds methodically, by a nominative, a verb, 
Hand the caſe governed by it.” Again: © The 
* ſeverity of our rules has made our verſification 
** almoſt impoſſible; the long verſes are almoſt 
always either flat or rugged.” And M. de la 
Motte acknowledges, that there is a tireſome mo- 
notony in their Alexandrine, that is, their heroic 
verſes : Father Tarteron goes yet farther. 

Izhis is the ſenſe and 1 rates of one of the beſt, 
if not the very beſt judge and writer of the French 
tongue, his nation ever boaſted; and it was owin 
no doubt, to this knowledge of the La 


MN. de Fenelon's Letters to M. de la Motte. 
M 3 it, 
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It, that none of his inimitable compoſitions are 
written in verſe ; he knew, that the French verſe 
would cramp the force of his genius and imagina- 
tion, and that he ſhould want compaſs for his great 

etic ſpirit to march in; he foreſaw, he ſhould 
1 5 in the narrow boundaries of a language, ab- 
horring from metre ; therefore, he choſe to expreſs 
his thoughts always in proſe; but though his writ- 
ings have not the charm of numbers, and the other 
ornaments of verſification, yet are they poetry in 
all the flame of it; the remple is void of the em- 
belliſhments of paint and gilding, but yet ſtrikes 
us with its majeſty; we ſee plainly, there, the ſeat 
of the Deity. 

The Engliſh language has none of theſe defects; 
it is infinitely harmonious ; it is ſuited to the exi- 
gencies of every ſort and genius of ſtyle; it com- 

lies, particularly, with the temper of poetry, and 
has ſtrength for the utmoſt loftineſſes of it; it needs 
not to bind up the ſenſe at the cloſe of a line or 
couplet, but can run the verſes, at diſcretion, one 
into another, and that extreme naturally; a per- 
fection not to be enough valued, as it creates an 
agreeableneſs not to be enough admired! It has 
the power of arranging its words, like enchant- 
ment, and can throw them out of the formal 

rammatical order, with the ſame beauty and free- 
— almoſt, as thoſe called the learned languages, 
6 It is,“ to conclude, “ capable of finely com- 
* pounding its words oftentimes, like the Greek, 
*« and in verſe as many meaſures, the Iambic and 
6 Trochee for inſtance, in common with the Greek 
* and Latin; rhime is peculiarly natural to it, vary- 
c ing itſelf to the ear with exceſſive ſweetneſs and 
te truth *.“ 
Lou may perceive, Sir, in ſome meaſure, from 
what I have ſaid, the many and fignal advantages 

* Pifſertation on the Perfection of the Engliſh language. , 
whic 
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which our language enjoys above the French ; and 
_ we 3 — 6 expect, if we would 
make the uſe, which might be done, of this its 
ſuperior natural ſtrength and more fortunate conſti- 
tution: many and excellent verſions of yoo books 


from all tongues, even though they ould fail, 
which is yet very improbable, to produce the 
conſequence, here ſuppoſed, of univerlalizing the 
language into which they are made; and though 
perhaps other fortuitous circumſtances and things 
may have their ſway in ſuch an effect, yet are ſuch 
vertions, abſtractedly from this view, of a verygene- 
ral good influence, and do a great deal of honour to 
a nation: nor are there wanting men, however 
humble my own pretenſions may be, of abilities 
lit for the boldeſt undertakings of this nature. The 
Engliſh genius is not loſt: it only ſleeps; it is 
yours, Sir, to re-wake its powers, and put them 
in action; the ſhades of the mighty dead, all 
antiquity, ſhall ariſe at your command; 1ts 
orators, and philoſophers, appear by their * 
reprelentatives, expreſſed in a living tongue, whic 
may redeem them from the tyranny that time ex- 
erciſes over languages, and prefer them, though 
immortal, in one ſenſe, to new life. This, Sir, 
is a glory, that will be moſt worthy of your ad- 
miniftrat:on ; it ſeems, beſide, a debt, which you 
oe to thoſe illuſtrious Writers, you have been fo 
nvach obliged to. The firſt of them, that preſumes 
to wait on you, is he who was the ornament of the 
Court of Auguſtus, and particularly honoured with 
that Prince's friendſhip, that Roman Horace, who 
has charmed every age ſince his own, and who, if 
he were rightly naturalized, and made a denizen 
of England, would caſt a luſtre on this nation, 
which no other can boaſt or is capable of. I can- 
not, I am ſure, be cenſured for my ambition in 
aſpiring to the f of the firſt and greateſt 
+ * -M 
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of all my countrymen, when I bring with me the 
firſt and greateſt, in his way, of all the Ancient 


Poets; nor will I tire you with apologies for my 


incapacity, however ſenſible I am of it, for ſo im- 
prone a labour ; your fayour will, in great mea- 
ſure, ſupply my want of ability, and may give 
me a ſpirit in the proſecution of my work, which 
a much abler Writer might fail of without that 

aid. 5 
In the mean time, Sir, permit me to complain, 
to complain even to you, that, notwithſtanding 
your own liberal heart and the good taſte of a few 
others, there 1s not yet that general favour for the 
arts of politeneſs, which has been known in ſome 
former reigns, not of equal glory with the preſent 
in any other compariſon : England was, then, a 
nurſing- mother to the Muſes, and cheriſhed them 
with ſo indulgent a hand, that they were adopted 
even into the order of her Nobles; while the lau- 
rel was eſteemed as great an ornament, as the blue 
or red ribband : thus things were carried to a 
laudable exceſs, if I may ſo term it, in favour of 
the learning of bumanity: but our age, far from 
imitating the paſt, is making haſte into barbarity. 
You are ſenſible, Sir, that pleaſure is at length 
wholly migrated from the underſtanding to the 
ſenſes; and that thoſe noble and manly accompliſh- 
ments, prized by our anceſtors, and which are ſo 
agreeable to the good ſenſe of Engliſhmen, are no 
more in our eſteem, bur yield either to the levities 
of thoſe we have conquered, or. to the effeminacy 
of thoſe we deſpiſe. I will not therefore detain you 
on this hackneyed argument ; enough of wit and 
dulneſs, reaſon and anger, has been already ex- 
pended on it, every one ſpeaking of it after his 
own heart, and according to his proper abilities. I 
ſhall only produce a paragraph on this head from 
a very modern author, if J may yenture to quote 
| an 
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an author in ſo little credit with you or any of your 
friends. We have,” ſays this gentleman, “ ac- 
« quired a reputation for {ſtupidity all over Europe; 
« the taſte of the moſt wealthy and fortunate peo- 
« ple is fallen from every thing, that 1s ſenſible, 
« ingenious, or noble, and come down to that of 
ce the rabble ; wherefore an architect, a mathemati- 
* cjan, ora poet, comes not here for preferment ; but 
« a rope-dancer, a finger, or a poſture-maſter, ex- 
c pects to be careſſed, and to make his fortune.“ 
I know very well, that this quotation will make no 
great figure in the way of learning, nor give much 
weight to the opinion any one may have of my 
reading; and that a paſſage from Plato or Zoroaſter 
would ſhine much more in the eyes of men of eru- 
dition, than one out of Miſt's Journal“; how- 
ever, ſince it was to the purpoſe, 1 have ſet it down, 
and the rather, Sir, as 1t gives me an occaſion to 
hint to you, that this is a ſubject the diſaffected 
are particularly fond of, and that they play off moſt 
of their engines of wit from this quarter, not al- 
together ſo much, perhaps, from their affection for 
the Belles Lettres, as for more important reaſons; 
an eſteem for learning and liberal arts is, they 
know, one of the moſt ſpecious covers that can 
be made uſe of for diſcontent, and therefore poli- 
ticly enough they endeayour to charge the decay 
of them on the conduct of thoſe whom they diſlike; 
but the childiſh affectations, that now obtain in op- 
poſition to virtue and common ſenſe, and the great 
popularity of expenſive trifles, muſt, ſurely, ariſe 
from very different cauſes. Here, then, let me diſ- 
miſs this ungrateful theme: may no future writer 
have reaſon to reſume it ! Only permit me, Sir, to 
take this opportunity to intimate, what would ten- 
derly affect you in a vacant hour, the extreme miſ- 


* See Miſt's Journal, May 6, of 55 
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fortune of gentlemen of a learned education, who 
have that only to depend on for their ſupport, and 
the juſtice and reaſon there is for regarding them 
with a more favourable eye. Wit 1s the laſt eſtate, 
or means, to live on, that a wiſe man would chuſe; 
all other profeſſions and conditions of lite lie in the 
full view of proſperity ; many of them are greatly 
gainful ; others have numerous and confiderable 
preferments annexed to them; all tend to ſome 
certain profit or eſtabliſhment, and perſons bred 
up in them, with very little merit, or with none 
at all, by the mere courſe. of things, come into 
handſome circumſtances. The unhappy men alone, 
1 am ſpeaking of, feed on the capriciouſneſs of 


Fortune; all they have to truſt to is the reputation 


of their pens; no places, no proviſions, belong to 
them, as ſcholars, or as men of genius ; they earn 
an uncertain livelihood with certain drudgery, and 
are often obliged to exert very uncommon qualities 
to obtain very humble things; and yet their 
talents have not been, the leaſt of all others, 
beneficial to their country, nor has Government it- 
ſelf profited the leaſt by their labours ; it ſeems 
too to be their peculiar misfortune, that that com- 

lection, a caſt of diffidence in the mind,” which 

o often accompanies a ſtudious life, hinders them 
from puthing their concerns with that vigour, 
which people of far meaner qualifications are daily 
ſeen to do; they have been, and are, for the moſt 
part, on the fide of truth and liberty: and I am 
perſuaded, that the indiſcretion of a tew of them, by 

ondly over-rating their own merit, by partially and 
weakly preferring the talents for writing to others of 
incomparably more ſervice to ſociety, or by vain 
unreaſonable expectations of things not fit to be 
granted them ; I am perſuaded, that this weaknels 
of ſome will not, in a mind like yours, be of pre- 
judice to the reſt, nor deprive chem of that favour 


and compaſſion, which they ſtand ſo much in 1 
Ol. 
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of. It would, Sir, be a noble part of humanity in 
you, while you are caſting your eye abroad upon 
the general intereſts of your country, to take theſe 

r men into the view, to the end not any, not 
the leaſt denomination of Engliſh ſubjects, but may 
be the better for you, and that all without excep- 
tion may have reaſon to bleſs your adminiſtration, 
But, I fear, I am acting a part that does not be- 
come me, and doing myſelt, perhaps, an honour 
] have no claim to, while I thus preſume to be an 
advocate for my unfortunate brethren ; but my ſa- 
tisfaction is, they will find a much abler and better 
than in me, I mean, in that illuſtrious Poet, and 
Patron of Poets *, to whom I have the honour of 
addreſſing the firſt Ode of Horace in the following 
ſpecimen of my tranſlation of that author: it 1s 
by a providence, moſt auſpicious to their intereſts, 
that his gentleman has ſo conſiderable a ſhare in 
your friendſhip, and that he is ſo capable of de- 
tending by his power an art, he has fo greatly 


adorned by his example. 


I will only beg leave, Sir, further to trouble you 
with a few particulars relating to myſelf or my Au- 
thor. His Odes are, no doubt, the moſt invaluable 

of his writings, though, I know, ſome very in- 
genious men have thought and aſſerted otherwiſe, 
the moſt invaluable in all the eſſential merits of a 
Poet ; for though the Satyrs and Epiſtles are writ» 
ten in a fine ſpirit, and with great purity of ſtyle ; 
E do they lie more on a level with proſe, and are 
but a better Kind of it. Horace himſelf, it is ap- 
1 and all his contemporaries, thought his Odes 

s glory ; it is in them, he has vindicated the maſter, 
in them diſplayed the delicacy at once and elevation 
of his genius, and it is there he contended for the 
prize with Pindar and Alcæus. Of chis fineſt por- 
tion of the fineſt writer in the world, one half, Sir, 
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is already finiſhed; the other waits only the 
honour of your commands, with a ſhare of that 
learned leifure, and freedom from ordinary avo- 
cations, which verſe, more than other things, 
requires. I have only to add, with reſpect to thoſe 
es which I have choſen for the ſpecimen of my 
work, that the reaſon of my placing former ver- 
fions of them againſt my own is not, that I pre- 
fume in the leaſt to ſet myſelf in competition with 
thoſe applauded men, who tranſlated them before 
me; I only hope, if my tranſlations will bear at all 
to be ſeen in a light with theirs, or can be read 
after them with the leaſt approbation, that this will 
induce men of candour to preſage favourably for 
my performance, ſince it is one thing to exerciſe one's 
ſelf on a few lines in a great writer, and another to 
70 through his whole works. A further motive, I 
ope, for indulging theſe weak effays of mine, 
will be the acknowledged great difficulty of tranſ- 
lating this Author, more than any other; a dif 
culty ſo diſcouraging, that it is owing to it, no 
doubt, that fo lets of him has been yet attempted, 
except in the way of paraphraſe and imitation ; for 
men, defpairing to reach his beauties in their 
natural ſtrength aud ſimplicity, have contented 
themſelves with grafting on him fancies and wit of 
their own, very diſtant, however pleaſing, from 
his manner and caſt of thinking; perſons, there- 
fore, not acquainted with the Latin tongue, muſt 
needs have, I will not ſay, a diſadvantageous, 
but a very untrue idea of the works of this 
capital Claſſic Poet. I omit ſaying any thing of 
the eminent but unfortunate gentleman *, who tranſ- 
lated them all ſome years ago, becauſe I take more 
pleafure in thinking of him as the tranſlator of Lu- 
cretius ; I would forget, if I could, the laſt efforts 
bf his Muſe, and remember only the firſt ; for as 


* Mr. Creech ; whoſg name Welſted has very delicately 
paſſed over, | h 
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he entered upon this latter work without a Walpole, 
ſo he executed it, one may ſay, without himſelf. 
Should my endeavours iſſue more happily, let the 
world, Sir, congratulate you upon it; give me the 
labour; the glory to my protector. 2 01 
Thus, Sir, I have preſumed to lay before you, 
with all the reſpect, I hope, that becomes me, 
though written in a great dealof haſte, my thoughts 
on ſuch topics and views, as may, 1f rightly at. 
tended to, extend their good influence far beyond m 
perſonal welfare. In conſulting my good, you wi 
conſult that of many others; the intereſts of the 
Poet and his country are here, in diſtant proſpect, 
blended together, and, by being the patron of the 
one, you will become more a patriot to the other. I 
am, with the molt profound reſpect, Sir, your moſt 
obedient and moſt humble ſervant, L. WELSTED. 


PROPOSALS for tranſlating HORACE. 


HIS work is to conſiſt of a tranſlation of the 
entire works of Horace in verſe together 
with notes, and a new edition of the Latin, and 
ſhall be printed in five volumes in quarto *®, on a 
very good paper and letter. 
The terms of ſubſcription are a guinea for each 
volume, two to be paid at the time of ſubſcribing, 
one more on the delivery of the two firſt volumes 
in ſheets, the reſt on the delivery of the other three. 


Mr. Welſted, ſenſible of the value of ſuch an Author 
** well tranſlated, offered propoſals of a ſubſcription for a 
Horace of his own tranſlating, at the rate of five guineas a 
** book. To forward the deſign, he publiſhed this Ode, with 
** lomeothers, by way of ſpecimen : how juſt! how briſk ! how 
* flowing! how una ffected !” Weekly Medley, Nov. 21, 1729. 

The remark here quoted was made by a Rival Bard, who, 
under the ſignature f Eugenio, gave ſpecimens of three of 
the Odes that wer: printed by Welſted, which are all here 
copied. At the fame period a tranſlation of Horace was an* 

nounced, and fome ſpecimens given, by a Major Hanway. 
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HO RACE, BOOK I. ODE I. 
To the Right Honourable Gzorxce Dopixeroy, 


I 


ESCENDED from old Britiſh fires ! 

Great Dodington, to kings allied ; 
3 thou! my laurel's pride; 

here are, whom thirſt of fame inſpires, 


II. 
To win the lordly Grecian prize; 
And the proud duſt, and wheels, that roll, 
Swift as the lightning, round the goal, 
Uplift Earth's Sovereigns to the ſkies: 
III. 


Theſe ſtruggle, with ambitious pains, 
To be by wavering crowds ador'd ; 
Thoſe, in their granaries, uphoard 

The harveſts mow'd on Libya's plains : 


IV. 


While others, pleas'd with rural arts, 
Manure their own paternal fields; 


* The ſame by Mr. CREECH, X 


To MA&#cENAs. 


Mzcenas, born of Royal blood, 
My joy, my guard, and ſweeteſt good ; 
me love with rapid wheels to raiſe 
Olympian duſt, and gather praiſe ; 
Where races won, and palms beſtow'd, 
Do lift a king into a God : 
And ſome in high commands are proud, 
That great preferment of the crowd; 
Blown by their breath the bubble flies, 
Gaz'd at a-while, then breaks and dies; 
Another ploughs his father's fields ; 
His barg holds all that Libya yields; 
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Nor ſhall the treaſure, Phrygia yields, 
Perſuade them, with deſponding hearts, 


V. 


To croſs in ſhips th' Ægean ſeas : 
The Merchant, when the ſouth-weſt blaſt, 
With ſurges ſtruggling, drives the maſt, 
Moſt happy calls a life of eaſe ; 
Th 


Moſt happy his ſweet native air ! 
Vet, ſtraight, he haſtens to reform 
His veſſel, ſhatter'd in the ſtorm ; 

Ill- nurtur'd poverty to bear! 


VII. 


There are, who quaff, throughout the day, 
Old Maſſic wine, or careleſs laid 
Beneath the wilding- apple's ſhade, 

Or where the riſing fountains play: 


VIII. 


And many be, whom camps delight, 
Who in the nfe's, and clarion's voice, 
1 The ſymphony of war, rejoice, 
= And battles, that fond mothers fright : 


The 


; And hopes of wealth, and worlds of gain, 
7 Shall never tempt him from the plain; 
N Or draw his fearful ſoul to ride 
In feeble ſhips, and ſtem the tide : 
The merchagts toſt in angry ſeas, 
| That praiſe their fields, and quiet eaſe, : 
2 Yet rig their tatter'd/ ſhips once more, 
8 Vataught, unable to be poor; 
Some, underneath a myrtle ſhade, 
Or by ſmooth ſprings, ſupinely laid, 
With mirth, and wine, and wanton. play, 
Contract the buſineſs of the day: 
Shrill trumpets ſounds. and noiſy wars, 
That mothers hate, pleaſe other ears : 
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IX. 
The Hunter bears bleak cold, and wet, 
Unmindful of his lovely ſpouſe ; 
Whether the ſtag the beagles rouze, 
Or the wild boar has broke the net : 
| X. 
To thee the ivy crown belongs; 
For thee alike and Phoebus wove |! 
Thee, Dodington, the gelid grove, 
And the light nymphs, and Druid-throngs, 
XI. 


Shall o'er the vulgar greatly blaze; 
If Clio not reſtrain the lyre, 
Nor ſhe, that does the flute inſpire, 
Refuſe the Leſbian note to raſe: 


XII. 
I too the golden harp, my pride, 
And fair diſtinction, fain would claim; 


Give me a Lyric Poet's name, 
And I'll took down on all beſide. 


The hunter does his eaſe fore go, 

He lies abroad in froſt, in ſnow ; 

He ſoon forgets his pleaſing wife, 
And all the ſoft delights of life, 
Whilſt faithful hounds a deer purſue, 
Or have a raging boar in view: 

The purling ſtreams and ſhady grove, 
Where nymphs and ſatyrs dance, and love 
Green ivy crowns, that only ſpread 
Freſh honours round a learned head, 
Shall raiſe my name above the crowd, 
And lift me up into a God ; 

If Mules kind ſhall ſtring my lyre, 
Or tnne my pipe, and heats inſpire : 
If you, my Lord, approve my vein, 
And count me mongſt the lytic train, 

Secure from death LI proudly riſe, 
And hide my head in lofty ſkies, 
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THESAME ODE, BY EUGENIO. 


M Y nobleſt patron, deareſt friend, 
Whoſe royal lineage knows no end, 
Mzcenas! ſome their pleaſure place 
In the chariot's rapid race; 

Where the glowing wheels are loſt 
In the nobly — 4eT : 
Where the victor, big with praiſe, 
Proudly graſps th* immorta _ 

One, with joy, aſſumes the 9 
If the fickle crowds applaud. 

Another's bleſs'd, if Libya's ſoil 
For him alone with plenty ſmile. 

A fourth, who ploughs paternal lands, 
Nor greater revenues demands, 

Will never ſacrifice his eaſe, 
Or for all India croſs the ſeas. 

The Merchant, when the tempeſts roar, 
Cries, ** Happy they who live on ſhore !” 
Yet poverty he cannot bear, 

Unbroken to the yoke ſevere : 
But, ſafe at port, refits amain ; 
And ſtraitway puts to ſea again. 

There are who love a chearful glaſs ; 
And half the day in quaffing paſs ; 
Now on a verdant carpet laid, 

Now at ſome ſacred fountain's head. 

Some love the clarion's voice of war, 
So ſhocking to the mother's ear. 

The hardy Hunter ſhuns the houſe, 
Unmindful of his tender ſpouſe ; 
Whether his ſtauncher hounds purſue, 
And keep the bounding ſtag in view ; 

Or when, entangled in his nets, 
The foaming boar his tuſhes whets, 
Me if you aid, ye ſacred Nine, 
To touch the Leſbian lyre divine : 
My brow ſhall be with ivy grac'd : 
And I with Pan and Faunus plac'd, 
Where * and Satyrs haunt the wood, 
_— d from the vulgar crowd: 
But, it Mzcenas hear my ſong, 
And rank me in the lyric throag, 
I, of immortal fame ſecure, 
Sublime, above the ſtars ſhall ſoar. 
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HORACE, BOOK I. ODE 11. 
To the Yacht that is to bring over the Marquis of 


M 


BL ANDFORD. 


The ſame by DRY DER. 


SO may th” auſpicious Queen of Love, 
And the Twin Stars (the ſeed of Jove), 
And he who rules the raging wind, 

To thee, O ſacred Ship, be kind, 

And gentle breezes fill thy fails, 
—2 ſoit Eteſian gales; 

As thou, to whom the Muſe commends 
The beſt of Poets and of Friends, 

Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore, 
And land him ſafely on the ſhore, - 
And fave the better part of me, 

From pans, — im at ſea. 

Sure, he who firſt the pailage try'd 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm d his fide ! 

Or his at leaſt, in hollow wood, 

Who tempted firſt the briny flood ; 
Nor fear'd the wind's contending roar, 
Nor billows beating on the More 


AY Beauty's Goddeſs guide thy way 
The bright twin-ftars diſpenſe their ray 
e Sire of winds the winds compoſe, 
All but the gale that northward blows ! 
O Yacht, that all my hopes doſt bear, 
Entruſted with great Martborough's heir! 
guard the darling of the land, 
And give him ſafe to Dover's ſtrand ! 
Oak was his heart, his breaſt with ſteel 
Thrice mail'd, that firſt the brittle keel 
Committed to the murtherous deep ; 
Nor dreaded battling winds, that ſweep 
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The flood, the Hyads ſtormy train, 

Nor furious South, of Adria's main 

The lawleſs monarch, be his will 

T' enrage the gulphy wave, or ſtill: 

All fear of death did he repell, 

Who, tearleſs, ſaw the billows ſwell; 

Saw the fell monſters floating by, 

And rocks, deaf to the ſeaman's cry ! 
Vain has Almighty. Wiſdom plac'd, 

For earth's fix d bourne, the watery waſte ; 


Nor Hyades portendin rain; 

Nor all the tyrants of the main. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern'd with ſtedfaſt ſight 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep; 
Could through the ranks of ruin go, 
With ſtorms above, and rocks below ! 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring ſhips, and men profane, 
Invade th? inviolable main; 
Th' eternal fences over-leap, 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. 
No toil, no hardſhip, can reſtrain 
Ambitious man inur'd to pain ; 
The more confin'd, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden quarry flies. 
Thus bold Prometheus did aſpire, 
And ſtole from Heaven the ſeed of fire: 
A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, 
The robber's blazing tract purſue ; 
Fierce Famine, with her meagre face, 
And Fevers of the fiery race, _ 
In ſwarms th' offending wretch ſurround, 
All brooding on the blaſted ground: 
And limping Death, laſh'd on by Fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. 
This made not Dædalus beware, 
With borrow'd wings to ſail in air: 
To Hell Alcides forc'd his way, - 
Plung'd through the lake, and Fantch'd his preys 
Nay, ſcarce the gods, or heavenly climes, * 
Are ſafe from our audacious cries ; 
We reach at Jove's imperial crown, 
And pull th” W dewn. 
2 A 
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If impious men the art have found 

I' o'erleap th' inviolable mound : 

Bold man, that all things dares aſſay, 
Through crimes forbidden makes his way. 
Bold Japhet's race, of human-kind 

The curſe, celeſtial fire purloin'd ; 

The fire celeſtial ill-obtain'd, 

Straight, the wan lingering Phthiſis reign'd ; 
Came Fevers, with peſtiferous breath, 

A ſported legion! and flow Death, 

Far off before, though ſure decreed, 
Catch'd up his ſteps, and march'd with ſpeed. 
Preſuming Dedalus ! he tried 

Through air, with wings to man deny'd, 
To journey ; raſh Alcmena's ſon 

The barriers broke of Acheron. 

To deeds ſtupendous mortals riſe ; 

We ev'n in folly brave the ſkies, 

Nor ſuffer Jove, through ſtubborn pride, 
To lay th' uplifted bolt aſide. | 


HORACE, BOOKI.ODE V.- 


HO, Amoret, 1s now the joy 
Of thy fond heart? what blooming boy, 
Rich- eſſenc'd, and on roſe-beds laid, 
Pants o'er thee on the grotto's ſhade ? 
For whom, like rural maidens fair, 


Wreath'ſt thou with flowers thy flaxen hair ? 


How 


»The ſame by MILTON. , 


WHA ſlender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 

Courts thee on roles in ſome pleaſant cave, 
Pyrrha? for whom bind'ſt thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 

Pliin in thy neatneſs? Oh, how oft ſhall he 

On faith and changed Gods complain! and ſeas 
Rough with black winds and ttorms 
Unwonted ſhall admire ! | 
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How oft ſhall he thy faith arraign ? _ 

Of the chang'd Gods how oft complain ? 
With what ſurprize, unwont, ſurvey 
The lowring heavens and clouded day ? 
The youth who, now with ſmiles careſt, 
Trufts in the charms that make him bleſt; 


Who paints thee vacant, lovely, kind ; 
Unweening of the faithleſs wind! 
Curs'd ! who to thoſe falſe ſmiles confide ; 


Doat on that darling face untry'd ! 

In yonder tablet tis expreſt, 

That ] have hung my ſea- dank veſt, 

An offering, in his ſacred ſhrine, 

To the great Power that rules the brine. 


Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who, always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful ? Hapleſs they | 
To whom thou untry'd ſeenvſt fair. Me in my vow'd 
Picture the ſacred wall declares t have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds g 
To the ſtern God of Sea. 


ANOTHER VERSION BY EUGENIO. 


WHAT youth, in roſy bower laid, 
His locks with liquid odours ſpread, 
Now hugs thee to his panting breaſt, 
And thinks no mortal half fo bleſt ? 
For whom doſt thou, enchanting fair, 
In wringlets wreathe thy flowing hair? 
For whom, wy Pyrtha, doit thou deign 
To deck thus elegantly plain ? 
Ti“ unwary wretch, who ſees no guile, 
Drinks poiſon in at every ſmile ; 
And figures to his flattering mind 
Thee, always vacant, always kind; 
Unwont to ſee, unwont to hear 
One chiding word, or look ſevere ; 
How ſhall he view, with ſecret dread, 
| That heavenly face with clouds o'erſpread ? 
N 3 _ 
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How often curſe his fatal love ? 
His Gods? who fo inconſtant prove. 
Ah, hapleſs they ! who view that face 
14 Adorn'd with ev'ry winning grace; 
1 Unknowing Pyrcha's fickle heart 
Full fraught with all-deceiving art ! 
In yonder votive tablet's read, 
How I, from dreadful ſhip-wreck-freed, 
My dropping weeds hupg up to thee, 
Great Neptune, ruler of the ſea. 


— 
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HORACE, BOOK I. ODE xxl. 
To the Right Honourable the Earl of PEMBROEI. 4 * 


ROM Virtue's laws who never parts, 
O Pembroke, ſafe may go 
ithout the Mooriſh lance or bow, 
Or quiver ſtor'd with poiſon'd darts, 
The wombot woe 
Whether through Libya's ſcorching land 
To journey he provides, 
By ſavage Caucas rocky ſides, 
Or where the ſtream, o er golden ſand, 
| Of Indus glides : 


For 2 
The ſame by Lord ROSCOMMON. 
I. 
Virtue (dear friend) needs no defence, 
No arms but its own innocence ; 


Quivers and bows, with poiſon'd darts, 
Are only us'd by guilty hearts. 
II. 


An honeſt mind ſafely alone 

May travel through the burning zone; 
Or through the deepeſt Scythian ſnows, 
Or where the fam'd Hydaſpes flows ; 


11, Whit 
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For while, with Norman landſchapes charm'd, 


To my ſweet lute I play'd, 
And, wrapt iu Harriot, carleſs ftray'd, 


If eſpy'd me all unarm'd, 
3 And fled diſmay'd: 


A direr portent, nor a worſe, 

Has warlike Daunia view'd, 
Through her vaſt wilds and foreſts rude: 
Nor Juba's arid realms, that nurſe 

The lion - brood: 

Bear me to cold and wintery plains, 

Where no fair- bloſſom'd trees 
Adduce the ſoft- aſpiring breeze; 
But fogs abound, and chilly rains, 

With dews that freeze: 

In the burnt climate let me reek; 

The houſeleſs deſart Iſle 
There Harriot ſhall my cares beguile; 
My Harriot, that does ſweetly ſpeak, 

| And ſweetly ſmile! 


III. 
While, rul'd by a reſiſtleſs fire, 


Our great Orinda I admire, 
The hungry wolves that ſee me ſtray, 
Unarm'd and fingle, run away. 


Set me in the remoteſt place 

That ever Neptune did embrace, 
When there her image fills my breaſt, 
Helicon is not half to bleſt. 


V 


Leave me upon ſome Libyan plain, 
So ſne my fancy entertain, 

And when the thirſty monſters meet, 
They'll all pay homage to my feet. 


VL 


The magick of Orinda's name 

Not only can their fierceneſs tame, 

Bur, if that mighty word I once rehearſe, 
They ſeem ſubmiſſively to roar in verſe. 


N 4 ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER VERSION BY EUGENIO% 


GREAT Pembroke, bleſs'd with ſoul ſincere, 
Needs not the Mooriſh dart, or ſpear : 
Should he through burning deſarts ſtray ; 

Or ſhape o'er pathleſs rocks his way; 
Or where, immortaliz d in ſong, 
The rich Hydaſpes rolls along. 
As, full of love, and void of care, 
I ſtroll'd in Sabine woods too far, 
A hideous wolf aroſe ; but fled, 
At bold integrity diſmay d: 
Nor Daunia's woods, nor Afric's ſhore, 
So dire a monſter ever bore. 

Place me, where no refreſhing breeze 
Is heard to whiſper through the trees ; 
Where every milder ſcene is loſt 
In endleſs ſnows and chilling froſt : 
Place me beneath the burning zone, 
Where human foot has never gone : 

Still conſtant all my ſong ſhall be 


Sweet-prattling, ſmiling, Lalage. 


This Ode, it ſhould be obſerved, has been ſince incomparadly 
well tranſlated by Dr. Johnſon. EE. 5 
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EPILOGUE two“ The Widow Bewitched,” 
2 Comedy, by JOHN MOTLEY, Eſq. 1730. 


Spoken by Mas. HAUGHTON, 
2 Widow was Bervitch d, and Author too, 


To give his work a mame ſo oddly new: 

He might have reaſon for this wild pretence; 
But, ſure, a Wife Bewitch'd were plainer ſenſe : 
The ſtanding ill, which courts and cities know ! 
The peafant's grievance, and the ſtateſman's woe 
Through Heaven itſelf the magic m___ of old, 
Where every Married Goddeſs was a ſcold; 
From thence to earth, the gift of Gods ! it came, 
And Juno thunders in Xantippe's name: 
On its own ſtrength this character relies, 
Bright and immortal as its native ſkies ! 
From age to age deriv'd with greater ſway, 
And re-confirm'd on every — — ! 
Thus womankind one fated impulſe drives; 
When maids, they're witches ; and bewitch'd, when 
But what's a title after all? you'll ſay. [wives! 
Why, faith ! *tis every thing, tis half the play: 
Whate'er's call'd merit, through the world, explore; 
You'll find 'tis empty title, and no more: 
Set that aſide, who might not ſafe defy 
Lord Belmour's wit, or Lady Spangle's eye ? 
„Were I,” ſays Mopſa, © wedded to an Earl, 
* My life for yours, I'd be a pretty girl !” 

But, let this circumſtance be as it will; 
We have a title to your pity till : 
What boſom ſo revolts oo Nature's laws, 
As not to plead this wretched Widow's cauſe ! 
In her firſt chain ordain'd to drag-out life ; 
A fancy'd Widow, and a real Wite ! 
With double cruelty by fortune croſt, 
Who found a Huſband, and a Lover loſt. 


ONE 


[ 186 } 
ONE EPISTLE* to Mz. A. POPE, 


 OccasoxeDd BY Two EprsTLEs lately publiſhed, 


4 Spiteful he is not, though he writ a Satire, 
For ftill there goes ſome Thinking to Ill-nature.” 
; DRvpEx. 


HE indecent images and the frequent and 

bad imitations of the Claſſics in the Dunciad, 
have occaſioned ſeveral juſt obſervations upon ſo 
new and coarſe a manner of Writing. 1 ſhall wave 
this topick at preſent, and only regard the moſt 
plauſible inſinuation in favour of this Author: 
which is, that he never began an attack upon any 
perſon, who had not before, eitheir in print or pri- 
vate converſation, 'endeavoured ſomething to his 
diſadvantage. 

The affertion is by no means true, as I ſhall 
immediately ſhew : if it were true, it might indeed 
bear ſome weight, but however with this diftinc- 
tion, that the reports of private converſation, 
brought to him by ſuch emiſſaries as belong to 
him, are not always to be believed, and that no 
attack in print upon a man's poetical character 
ought to be re paid by lampoon and virulence upon 
the moral character of his antagoniſt. Every perſon 
has a right to detertnine upon the talents of Writers, 
particularly of one who appears in publick only 
to gratify the two worſt appetites that diſgrace 
human nature; I mean, Malice and Avarice. And 
ſure no man deſerves a violent injury to his-repu- 
tation as a gentleman, becauſe perhaps, at a di- 
ſtance of ſeveral years fince, he might have ſaid, that 
Mr. Pope had nothing in Him original as a writer, 

* This was a joint production of Welſted and Moore-Smythe. 
In the original title it was threatened, ** To be continued;“ 


but no more was ever publiſhed. The Notes on this Epiſtle 
are by Welited and Moore-Smythe, Evir, | 
8 tkat 
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that Mr. Tickell greatly excelled him in his tranſ- 
lation of Homer, and many of his contemporaries 
in other branches of writing; and that he is infi- 
nitely inferior to Mr. Philips in paſtoral.” And yer 
ſuch arguments or apologies as theſe have been 
uſed by himſelf, or his tea-table cabals, for calling 
gentlemen ſcoundrels, blockbeads, - gorreteers, — 
beggars. If he can tranſmit them to poſterity under 
ſuch imputations, he is a bad man; if he cannot, 
he is a bad writer. I believe, that he would ra- 
ther ſuffer under the firſt character, than the laſt ; 
but, before I have done with him, I will make a 
very ſtrict inquiry into both. 4 5 
In the mean time 1 ſhall ſhew my reader, in 
general, the falſhood of his main pretence, that 
<« he has meddled with no one that had hot before 
« hurt him ;” and in this view, though I ſhould be 
aſhamed of being too ſerious in a controverſy ot 
this ſort, I think it proper to acquaint the town 
with the original deſign of the Dunciad, and the 
real reaſon of its production. This piece, which 
has been honoured by bookſellers of _— con- 
tains only the poetical part of dulneſs, extracted 
from a libel called © The Progreſs” of it, and which 
included ſeveral other branches of ſcience; and 
perhaps ſome of thoſe gentlemen who have in 
the warmeſt manner afferted the cauſe af the 
Dunciad, might have'ſeen a publication of a Work, 
n the death of this writer, in which no 
friendſhip could have ſcreened them from lath- 


poon for any pretences to excel in any ſcience 


whatever. It appears, therefore, that he Was 
teazed into a publication of theſe cantbs, Which 
regarded the Writers of the age, by ſome attacks 
that were made upon him about that time: we 
muſt refer to a Ile clay of Poems publiſhed by 
him and Swift, to which is prefixed, . An Eflay on 
the Profound,” to conſider it thoſe attacks were 

juſtifiable. 
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juſtifiable. ' Mr. Dean Swift never ſaw the Pro- 
found till made public ; and Dr. Arbuthnot, who 
originally ſketched the on of it, defired that 
the initial letters of names of the gentlemen abuſed 
might not be inſerted ; that they might be A or B, 
or Do or Ro, or any thing of that nature ; which 
would make this ſatire a general one uon any 
dull writers in any age. This was refuſed vy Pope, 
and he choſe rather to treat a ſett of gentlemen as 
vermin, reptiles, &c. at a time when he had no 
provocation to do ſo, when he had cloſed his 
labours, finiſhed his great ſubſcriptions, and was 
in a faſhionable degree of reputation. Several gen- 
tlemen, who are there ranked with the dulleſt men, 
or dulleſt beaſts, never did appear in print againſt 
him, or ſay any thing in converſation which might 
affect his character. Some replies, which were made 
to The Profound *,“ occaſioned the publication 
of the Dunciad, which was firſt of all begun with a 
general malice to all mankind, and now appears 
under an excuſe of provocations which he had 
received after he himſelf had ſtruck the firſt 
blow in the above-mentioned Miſcellanies. 

I cannot indeed ſay much in praiſe of ſome per- 
formances which appeared againſt him; and I am 
ſorry that volunteers entered into the war, whom I 
could wiſh to have been only ſpectators. But the 
cauſe became ſo general, that ſome gentlemen, who 
never aimed at the laurel, grew Poets merely up- 
on their being angry. A militia, in caſe of « 
lic invaſion, may perhaps be thought -neceflary ; 
but yet one could always wiſh for an army of regu- 
lar troops. I ſhould not have touched upon this 
— tance, but to obviate ſome imputations, 
which he had ſuggeſted, of my writing ſeveral 
pieces, which I never heard a till I ſaw them 


with the reſt of the town 4. But theſe ſuggeſtions 


* See the memoirs of Welſted prefixed to this volume. 
+ Pope ſtill, however, perſevered in his aſſertions. 
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ſhall be conſidered in the prefaceto the next Epiſtle, 
in which, among other things, I intend to ſtate 
ſ-veral matters of fact, in contradiction to the notes 
of the Dunciad, particularly as they concern the 


writers of thick following poem. May, 1730.] 


IF noble Buckingham *, in metre known, 
With ſtrains has grac'd thee, humble as thy own; 
Who Gildon's + dullneſs did for thine diſcard, 

A better Critick, for as bad a Bard! 
Not unregarded let this tribute be, [ thee. 
Though humble, juſt ; well-bred, though paid to 

Parnaſſian groves, and Twick*nam fountains, ſay, 
What homage to the Bard ſhall Britain pay ? 

The Bard ! that firſt, from Dryden's thrice-glean'd 
Cull'd his low efforts to poetic rage; [ page, 


| ® Thelate Duke of Buckingham! who made that finealteration 
of the tragedy of Julius Cæſar from Shakſpeare, and who is ſaid 
by Mr. Pope to have beſtowed the fineſt praiſe upon Homer that 
he ever received, in the following lines; 
« Read Homer once, and you need read no more; 
For all things elſe will be ſo mean and poor, 
Verſe will ſeem proſe: yet often on him look, 
« And you will never need another book.” 
Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay on Poetry. 
He alſo printed a copy of verſes in praiſe of Pope, which-were 
returned by another in praiſe of his Grace, Tnere is ſo great a 
ſimilitude in the ſtyle ot theſe writers, that the reader, I think, 
need not doubt their ſincerity in admiring each other. 
«© *Tis great delight to laugh at ſome mens ways; 
6 Bur *ctis much greater to give merit praiſe.” 
3 | Duke of Buckingham. 
«© Sheffield approves, conſenting Phcebus bends, 
* And I and Malice, from this hour, am friends.“ Pope. 
+ Charles Gildon, diſmiſſed from the Duke's. penſion and 
favour, on accouut of his obſtinacy in refuſing to take the oaths 
to Pope's ſupremacy. r | 
. Nor 
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Nor pillag d only that unrival'd ſtrain, 
But rak d for couplets Chapman and Duck-Lane, 
Has ſweat each century's rubbiſh to explore, 
And plunder'd every dunce that writ before, 
Catching half lines, till the tun'd verſe went round, 
Complete, in ſmooth dull unity of ſound +; 
Who, ſtealing human, ſcorn'd celeſtial fire, 
And ſtrung to Smithfield airs the Hebrew Iyre ]; 
Who taught declining Wycherley || to doze 
Oer yire-draya ſenſe, that tinkled in the cloſe, 
o lovely E. t impious and obſcene, 
Tod ud- born Naiads faithfully unclean ; 
ole raptur'd nonſenſe, with prophetic {kill, 
Firſt taught that Ombre, which fore-ran Quadrille; 
Who from the ſkies, propitious to the fair, 
Brought down Cæcilia, and ſent Cloris ** there, 
Cenſur'd by Wake, by Atterbury. bleſt, - 
Forge Swatt in — and ſung Heaven in jeſt, 
ere mov'd by whim, and there by envy =_ 
Would flatter Chartres, or would libel Young ++, 
By. Fenton left, by Reverend Linguiſts hated, 
Now learns to read the Greek he once tranſlated, 
Oh fay, to him what trophies ſhall be rais'd, 
That unprovok'd will ſtrike, and fawn unprais'd ! 


* A tranſlator of Homer. | 

+ Pope's reputation for rerfifying is a vulgar error, founded 
only on diſcreet theft. LIalfa line from Mr. Dryden's Conqueſt 
of Mexico, and another from his tranſlation of Virgil, have 
ſeemingly made tolerable muſic, when joined in his works; but 
muſic of the Morocco kind, which has but one note, 

1 Burleſque of the firlt Pſalm, mere profeſt than Sternhold's. 
See before, p. 40. 85 

Mr. N ſubſcribed to a compliment (ſome ſay, be- 
fore his death) upon Pope's Paſtorals, in which he ſays, his At- 
cadia ſpeaks the language of the Mall, but does not explain whe - 
ther he means at noon or night. I do not agree with what Mr. 
Wycherley is ſuppoſed to have writ of him; but I do with what 
he certainly ſaid of him, viz. © That he was pot able to make 3 
+ ſait of cloaths, but could perhaps turn an old coat. 

See verſes, in Popes Poems, to the Memory of an Up- 
fortunate Young Lady. +t Sir William Young. 
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Each favourite toaſt who marks, or riſing wit, 
To ſketch a ſatire that. in time may fit ; 
Still hopes your fun-ſet, while he views your noon, 
And till broods o'er the cloſely-kept lampoon : 
The lurking preſents o'er the tomb he paid, | 
And thus aton'd our Britiſh Virgil's ſhade, 
A muſhroom fatire “ in his life conceal'd, 
Since chang'd to hbel, and in print reveaPd ; 
Who lets not Beauty Þ baſe detraction *ſcape, 
And mocks Deformity with Æſop's hape; 
Who Cato's Muſe with faithleſs 4 bely'd, 
The prologue father'd, and the play decry'd, 
On Hoadly's 4 learned page dull-ſporting trod, 
Betray'd his patrons, and lampoon d his # 
Tranſlator, Editor, could far out-go % 
In Homer Ogleby, in Shakeſpeare Rowe. 
Oh! how burleſqued, great Dryden, is thy ftrain, 
When little Alexander ſlays the lain ! 

On, mighty Rhimer, haſte new palms to ſeize, 
Thy little, envious, angry genius teaze ; 
Let thy weak wilful head, unrein'd by art, 
Obey the dictates of thy flattering heart; 
Divide a buſy, fretful life between | 
Smut, libel, fing-ſong, vanity, and ſpleen; 
With long-brew'd malice warm thy languid page, 
And 5 nonſenſe into rage; n 
Let bawdy emblems, now, thy hours beguile ; 
Now, fuſtian epic, aping Virgil's ſtyle ; 
To Virgil like, to Indian clay as delf, 
Or Pulteney, drawn by Jervas, to herſelf : 
mommy on rheams, inceflant, may'ſt thou 

lot, 


A lively, trifling, pert, one knows not what ! 


* Libel on Mr. Acdiſon in Pope and Swift's Miſcellanies, 
[And fee Pope's © Epiſtle to Arbuthnot.“] 
+ Lady Mary Wortley Montague. „ 0 6 
f Biſhop of Saliſbury. | 
See Dryden's Ode on St. Cxcilia's day. 
Fought all his battles o'er again; 
—— —And thrice he flew the ſlain. 
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Form thy light meaſures, nimbler than the wind, 
Whilſt heavy lingering ſenſe is left behind ; 

With all thy might purſue, and all thy will, 
That unabating thirſt, to ſcribble ſtill, 

Giv'n at thy birth ! the Poetaſter's guſt, 

Falſe and unſated as the Eunuch's luſt ! 

Illuſtrious Fops, meantime, o'er-rate thy lays, 
And blooming Critics, as they ſpell thee, praiſe : 
Bleſt Coupleter ! by blooming Critics read, 

At toilets ogled, and with ſweetmeats fed: 

See, liſping toilets grace thy Dunciad's cauſe, 
And ſcream their witty Scavenger's applauſe, 
While powder'd wits and lac'd cabals rehearſe 
Thy bawdy cento, and thy bead-roll verſe ; 

Gay, bugled ſtateſmen on thy ſide debate, | hate. 


And libel'd blockheads court thee, though they 
* I * * * * * 


* * * * * * 4 


Fools of all kinds their ſuffrages impart, 
The fools of Nature, and the fools of Art. 
Theſe in thy threadbare farce ſhall beauties ſhow, 
Shall praiſe thy ribald mirth, and maudlin woe; 
Praiſe ev'n thy imitating Chaucer's tales, 
And call that merry Temple *, Fame's Verſailles: 
Thy ſhepherd ſong + with rapture they ſhall ſee, 
Which rivals Philips, as Banks rivals Lee ; 7 
Thy Guernſey 7 and Barbados wreath ſhall own, ; 
Where D'Urtfey ne'er was read, nor Settle known; y 
That wreath, that name, which through both worlds 
is gone, 


Which Doctor Young || applauds, and Preſter John. 


* Temple of Fame, by Pope. 
+ Pope's Paſtorals. \ Avg | 
x See the original Preface to the Dunciad. | 
- | The Reverend Doctor Edward Young, who, in this quar- 
rel of the great conterding powers in poeſy, has been courted by 
all ſides, But ſome late 1ncidents give a ſuſpicion, that he bas 
privately acceded to the treaty of Twickenham, Lol 


e 
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Lo! as Anchiſes to the Goddeſs- born, 
So I the Worthies that thy page adorn 
Point out to thee. See here * # ® 


* 275 * * = * ** 
* * * wn ** 1 * 
= * * * * * * 


The Prelate | next, exiFd by cruel Fates, 

Who plagues all Churches, and confounds all States; 
With treaſons paſt perplex'd, and preſent cares; 
A fop in rhime, and bungler in 2 +. 

* * * > 255 5 * 


„ -. lt  E 8 

And here! a groupe of brother Quill- men ſee, 

Co-witlings all, and Demi-bards like thee ; 

Such whom the Muſe ſhall paſs with juſt diſdain, 

Nor add one trophy to thy motley train: 

But Quack Arbuthnot ſhall oblivion blot, 

That puzzling, plodding, prating, pedant Scot, 

The grating [Pibbler ! whoſe untun'd eſſays 

Mix the Scotch thiſtle with the Engliſh bays, 

By either Phœbus pre-ordain'd to ill, a 

The hand preſcribing, or the flattering quill, 

Who doubly plagues, and boaſts two arts to kill ! 
Midſt this vain tribe, that aid thy ſetting ray, 

The Muſe ſhall view, bur ſpare, ill-fated Gay: 

Poor Gay 1, who lofes moſt when moſt he wins, 

And gives his foes his fame, and bears their fins; 

Who, more by fortune than by nature curs'd, 

Yields his beſt pieces, and muſt own thy worlt. 
Thus propp'd, thy head with Grub-ſtreet Zephyrs 

ds,inted, 
By Rich 5 recorded, and by Jervas painted; 
Jervas ! 


The characters left out here may perhaps be inſerted in 
ſome future edition of this poem. 
+ The true character of Atterbury was then but ill known. 
} Mr. Gay, not thought to be the entire author of the Beg- 
gar's pers, and ordered to own Three Hours after Marriage. 
$ Gi bert Pickering Rich ; a great admirer of Pope, emi- 
nent for his tranflation of Horace, which can be equaled by 
O | nothing 
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ow ! who ſo refin'd a rake is reckon'd, 

e breaks all Sinai's * laws except the ſecond : 
Thus prais'd, thus drawn, t'extend thy projects try, 
Leave the blue languiſh +, and the crimſon ſigh; 
Leave the gay epithets that beauty crown, 
White Hhuylinda i, and Brownifſa brown; 
Forget awhile Belinda || and the Sun: 

Forget the fights of fland, and flights of run : 
No more let Ombre's play inſpire thy vein, 

Nor ſtrow with captive Kings the velvet plain *; 
Omut awhile the t peal ++ to ring, 

Nor talk dulciſſant, nor mellifluous ſing, 

Nor hang ſuſpended, nor ' adherent cling 11. 


nothing but Pope's tranſlating of Homer, He concludes the firſt 
Ode by giving ** Sublimi feriam fidzra vertice” in theſe words; 
„I' bound, I'll ſpring, PII ſtrike the weaken'd pole, 
„ Pl knock fo hard, I'Il knock through it a hole.” 
* Second Commandment : ** Thou ſhalt not make the 


„ Likeneis of any Thing in Heaven above, or on the Earth 
« beneath, or the Waters under the Earth,” 


+ The phraſes diſtinguiſhed here in /calics are truly quote! 
from Pope ; and the others, in company with them, ought 
to be in no other company, 

See Dunciad. Nigrina, black. 

1 In the Rape of the Lock, Belinda and the Sun are very often 
faid to be very much alike,which occaſioned two lines in praiſe 
of that Poem, written by a friend of Mr. Pope; 


„Here, like the Sun, Belinda ſtrikes the ſwain, 
« In the ſame page like the ſame Sun again.“ 


Monſieur Boileau, ſpeaking of the Poetaſters of his nation, 
in a Poem to the King, makes this compariſon the Conſum- 
mation of Dulneſs ; 

« Et enfin te compare au Soleil,” 

And in the end he compares his Majeſty to the Sun, 

* Here, a Card-table ; in Pope, a Field of Graſs, 

++ See Fope's Epiſtle to Arbuthnot, ver. 299, and note. 

1; This is a line which Dr. Warburton calls an execrable 
one in one of the beſt tranſlated books of the Odyfley ; 

« Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 
* And fluck adberent, and ſuſpended hung.” 

The tribe of ſmall wits and criticks, he adds, could never 
have ſupported themſelves without the conſolation of ſuch a 
verſe, to which they have ever ſince fuck adberent, and ſuſpended 
hung, Note on Imitation of Horace, Book II. Ep. II. B 
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But haſte to mount immortal Envy's throne, 
To cruſh all merit that diſputes thy own ; 
For thou wert born to damp each riſing name, 
And hang, like mildews, on the growth of fame; 
| Fame's faireſt bloſſoms let thy rancour blaſt, 
Bane of the modern laurel, like the paſt ; 
While ſtupid riot ſtands in humour's place, 
And beſtial filth, humanity's diſgrace, 
| Low lewdneſs, unexcited by deſire, 
And all great Wilmot's * vice, without his fire. 
At length, when baniſh'd Pallas ſhall withdraw, 
And Wit's made treaſon by the Popian law; 
When minor dunces ceaſe, at length, their ſtrife, 
And own thy patent to be dull for lite ; 
By tricks ſuſtain'd, in Poet- craft compleat, 
W Retire triumphant to thy Twickenham ſeat ; 
That ſeat! the work of half-paid drudging Broome , 
And call'd, by joking Tritons, Homer's tomb: 
There to ſtale, ſtol'n, ſtum crambo bid adieu, 
And ſneer the fops that thought thy crambo new; 
bere, like the Grecian chief, on whom thy ſong 
as well reveng'd unhappy Priam's wrong, 
Waſte, in thy hidden cave, the feſtive day, 
ich mock Machaon, and Patroclus Gay. 
%%, ſeep in peace the works for Wapping born! 
o more thy cuckoo note ſhall wake the morn; 


* Earl of Rocheſter, 

. The Reverend Mr. Broome, who tranſlated a great part 
df Homer, and conſtrued the reſt. N. B. 4 half-paid Poet 1s 
dftentimes the occafion of an wn-paid Taylor. 

I Theſe lines are a parody of a famous paſſage in the tragedy 
Wt Phedra and Hypolitus : 

Sleep, ſleep in peace, ye monſters of the wood: 

No more my early horn ſhall wake 
do when bright Venus yielded up her charms, 
The bieſt Adonis languiſh'd in her arms; 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtle hung, 

„His arrows ſcatter'd, and his bow unſtrung: 

* Obſcure in covert lay his dreaming hounds, 

** And bay'd the fancy'd boar with feeble ſounds ; 

“For nobler 1 


rts he quits the ſavage fields 
* And all the — to the lover Field 185 
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In eaſe, and avarice, and aukward ſtate, 
T he fool of fortune, ſhalt thou hail thy fate ; 
Slumbering in quiet o'er lampoons half writ, 
Which, ripe in malice, only wait for wit. 

So when Vaneſſa yielded up her charms, 
The bleſt Cadenus languiſh'd in her arms; 
High, on. a peg, his unbruſh'd beaver hung, 
His veſt unbutton'd, and his God unſung ; 
Raptur'd he lies ; Deans, Authors, are forgot, 
Wood's Copper Pence, and Atte bury's Plot; 
For her he quits the tithes of Patrick's fields, 
And all the Levite to the Lover yields. 


— ————— 


Or DULNESS and SCANDAL 
OCCASIONED BY THE 
CHARACTER oF Lord FIMON, 


In Mr. Porz's Epiſtle to the Earl of BuzLinGros, 
1732. 


« Turno tempus adeſt, magno cum optaverit emptum 
* Intactum Pallanta 
« Pallas te hoc vulnere donit.” VIA CG. En. x. 587 


HILE ftrife ſubſiſts twixt Cibber and the il 
| Pit ; 2 
While Vice with Virtue wars, and Pope with Wit; 
While dreams to Walker * pregnant prudes diſcloſe; 
To Chartres rapes, to light Corinna beaux; | 
So long ſhall Thames through all his coaſts proclam Bl 
Victoria's grief, and Pollio's injur'd fame. 
Ye vales of Richmond, fraught with waſting i 
thyme ! | I 
Ye beds of lilies, and ye groves of lime! 


Pr. Chamberlayne Walker, the famous man-midwiſe- 


3 
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Say, where is ſhe that made thoſe lilies bright ! 

The ſcribbler's ſhame, who was the ſwainsꝰ delight 
Behold the Charmer, waſting to decay ; 

Like Autumn faded in her virgin May! 

To pore o'er curs d Tranſlation, reſt ſhe flies, 

And dims by midnight lamps her beamleſs eyes; 

With lliads traveſtied, to age ſhe ſtoops, 

In fuſtian withers, and o'er crambo droops. 

No conqueſt now, Victoria, ſhalt thou boaſt ; 

The ſecond victim to Achilles' ghoſt ! 

Yet fair, though fall'n! a ſtar with feebler fire; 

The more we pity, while we leſs admire : 

The ſpell of nonſenſe, guiltleſs injur'd dame, | 

Thy charms that blaſted, ſhall not blaſt thy fame; 


| Thy fame, thy wrong, ſhall go to future times, 


While Pope damns Sheffield with his bellman's 


rhimes. 
Nor Innocence alone its injury rues; 


ö Nor Beauty feels alone th' aflaſſin's Mule : 


His felon arts the Patriot's ſeats alarm, 

And ſpite aſſails what dulneſs cannot harm: 

See] Pollio falls a victim to the rage, [ ſwage; 
Which goodneſs * could not charm, nor friendſhip 
Immortal Pollio ! high o'er malice rais'd ; 
Honour'd by Kings, and by the Muſes prais'd ! 
He whom the Happy love! th' Unhappy bleſs! 
Wealth to the Poor, and to the Wrong'd redreſs ! 
Who in the Orphan's anguiſh ſtill has part, 


And gives to fing with joy the Widow's heart ! 


Profuſe in good, and like creation kind; 

The ſofteſt mercy in the nobleſt mind ! 

A mind ſublime! where vice nor paſſion reign ; 
Nor proud in ſtate, nor midſt applauſes vain! 
The thouſands weal, and the rich temple's plan, 
His zeal to God proclaim, and love to man. 


See Pope's Epiſtle, ver. 99. & ſeqq. 
O 3 Inglorious 
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Inglorious Rhimer ! low licentious ſlave ! 

Who blaſts the Beauteous, and belies the Brave: 
In ſcurril verſe who robs, and dull eſſays, 
Nymphs of their charms, and Heroes of their praiſe: 
All laws for pique or caprice will forego ; 

The friend of Catiline, and Tully's foe ! 

Oh! born to blacken every virtuous name; 
To pals, like blightings, o'er the blooms of fame; 
The venom of thy baneful quill to ſhed 
Alike on living merit, and the dead ! 

Sure, that fam'd Machiavel, what time he drew 
The ſoul's dark workings in the crooked few; 
The rancour'd ſpirit, and malignant will, 

By inſtinct baſe, by nature ſhap'd to ill, 

An unborn Dæmon was inſpir'd to ſee, 

And in his rapture propheſy'd of thee. 

Ordain'd a hated name by guilt to raiſe ; 

To blefs with libel, and to curſe with praiſe ! 
A ſoftling head! that ſpleeny whims devour ; 
With will to Satyr, while deny'd the power 

A ſoul corrupt, that hireling praiſe ſuborns! 
That hates for Genius, and for Virtue ſcorns ! 
A Coxcomb's talents, with a Pedant's art 

A Bigot's fury in an Atheiſt's heart! 
Lewd without luſt, and without wit profane ! 
Outrageous, and afraid! contemn'd, and vain ! 

Immur'd, whilſt young, in Convents hadſt thou 
Victoria ſtill with rapture we had ſeen: | been, 
But now our wiſhes by the Fates are croſt; 
We've gain'd a Therſite, and an Helen loſt * : 


#* To this circumſtance is the alluſion in Pope's ** Fpiſile 
to Dr. Arbuthnot,“ ; 
% Full ten years ſſander'd did he once reply? 
« Three thoùſand ſuns went down on Welſted's Eye,” 
What were t'.e particulars of the alluſion it is not at this 
diſtance of time w eaſy to explain. But the circumſtance 
fall be duly attended to in the Memoirs prefixed to this 


volume. Set alſo P · 188. 
The 
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The envious planet has deceiv'd our hope; 
We've loſt a St. Leger, and gain'd a Pope. 
A little Monk thou wert by Nature made ! 
Wert faſhion'd for the Jeſuit's goſſip trade! 
A lean Church-pandar, to procure, or he ! 
A pimp at Altars, or in Courts a ſpy ! 
The verſe, that Blockheads dawb, ſhall ſwift 
dons | 
And Jervas' fame in fuſtian fade away : 
Forgot the ſelf-applauding ſtrain ſhall be; 
Though own'd by Walſh, or palm'don W ycherley : 
While Time, nor Fate, this faithful ſketch eraſe, 
Which ſhews thy mind, as Reiſbrack's buſt thy face. 
« Yet thou proceed +;” impeach with ſtedfaſt 
hate 
What-e'er is god-like, and what-e er 1s great: 
Debaſe, in low burleſque, the ſong divine, 
And level David's deathleſs Muſe * to thine : 
Be Bawdry, ſtill, thy ribald Canto's theme: 
Traduce tor Satyr, and for Wit blaſpheme : 
Each chaſte idea of thy mind review ; 
Make Cupids & ſquirt, and gaping Tritons || ſpew : 
All Sternhold's ““ ſpirit in thy verſe reſtore, 
And be what Baſs and Heywood were betore. 


* «© This man [Welſted] had the impudence to tell in print, 
that Mr. Pope had occaſioned a lady's death, and to name a 
perſon he never heard of, He alſo publiſhed that he libelled 
the Duke of Chandos; with whom (it was added) that he had 
lived in familiarity, and received from him a prelent of five 
hundred pounds : the falſehood of both which is known to 
his Grace. Mr, Pope never received any preſent, farther than 
the ſub{cription for Homer, from him, or from Any great mas 
whatſoever.” Pork, Note on Ep. to Arbuthnot, | 

+ Pope's Epiſtle, ver. 191. 

} Pope's : Verſion of the Firſt Pſalm, for the uſe of a 
* young Lady,” which is here and in ſome former paſſages al- 
ar 2 to, * be ſeen in the * Additions” to his Works, 1770, 
vol. I. p. 18. | 

1 Pope's Epiſtle, ver. 111. | Ibid. ver. 154. 

Ver. 193. ** Jones and Palladio to themſelves reſtor 

And be whatec'er Vitruvius was before.“ 
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QF |FALS'E F.A ME; 
An Ep1sTLE to the Right Honourable the EARL of 


PEMBROKE, 1732. 


Judice, quem noſti, populo, qui flultus honores 
Sæpe dat indignt:, & fame ſervit ineptus; 
Qui iu pet in titlts & imaginibus, Duid opartet 
os facere, à vulgo longe lattque remotos ? 
Ho. 1 Sat. vi. 15. 


„ The rude multitude, you know, 

“ Oft, on the worthleſs, honours will beſtow, 
Led by falſe notions, and with wondering eyes, 
* High-ſounding titles and old ſtatues prize. 
Ho ſhould thoſe act, who from the vulgar train 


«© Notions ſo widely different entertain!“ 
bi 
DUuNCOMBE, 


MIDST the factions that the world enrage; 
The wars which Monarchs, and which 
| Poets wage! | 
Amidſt the feuds that make Parnaſſus groan ; 
Or ſhake the Sultan in his Eaſtern throne : 
Attend, great Sage, theſe moralizing rhimes ; 
And in me to reform miſguided times : 
For thou by Heaven wert deſtin'd to impart 
T he fountains, firſt, of Truth *, and Reaſon's art ! 
What record, from the birth of time, conveys 
All Nature's knowledge, trac'd through all her ways, 
Is given tothee——O! Wiſdom's Son renown'd ! 
Wich peace, with length of days, and glory — ft! 
ay 


* 


* See Locke's Dedication of his Eſſay on Human Under- 
ſtandiog. 


+ The Nobleman to whom this Epiſtle was addreſſed, aſter 


having paſſed through ſeveral high offices in the ſtate, was 
at this time in his 76th year, and died a few months after 
(Jan. 22, 1739-3). According to Biſhop Burnet, «* Lord 
„Pembroke 


oF FALSE FAME. 2a: 


Say thou, what Glory is, and whence it ſprings; 
If d the breath of Courts, or boon of Kings: 
In that baſe vogue, do Virtue's praiſes live, 
Which Chance may offer, or Cabal can give? 
Theſe to a Newton's name no palm decree; 

Nor chrow the blaze on Fenelon and Thee: 
Theſe rais'd not Pembroke's Sidney to the ſkies— 
Then call renown, the ſuffrage of the Wiſe. 

The Rabble's cry, untaught by Reaſon's rules, 
Nor truth to Traitors gives, nor wit to Fools 
Nor adds to Plume, nor takes from Chandos taſte ; 
Nor Cinna grateful makes, nor Lais chaſte ; 

The marſh becomes not, hence, a limpid rill ; 
Nor Windſor Foreſt ſhines a Cooper's Hill. 

Lo! Hedges ſtrikes the ſoft re ounding Iyre : 

The ſtyle is Roman, and 'tis Britiſh fire! 

If Nature did not her own gifts diſarm ; 

Who ſhines a Poet, might a Senate charm : 

The painting Poem, ſee! the Maſter draws ; 

He wins the laurel, and he ſhuns th' applauſe ; 

Vain vogue contemns, contemns the riot throng ; 

Nor bribes, nor flatters, for an hireling's ſong : 

'Gainſt ſhouting crowds, one Walpole's voice he 
weighs; 

And counts Almeria's ſmile a thouſand bays. 

From envy, and from baſe ambition, free; 
With truth, as with a garment, cloath'd like thee ; 


Pembroke was a man of eminent virtue, and of great and 
profound learning. There was ſomewhat in his perſon and 
„manner that created him an univerſal reſpect; and there 
* was no man whom all fides honoured and loved ſo much as 
„they did the Earl of Pembroke.” This noble Earl made an 
admirable collection of ancient marbles at Wilton, and was ati 
excellent judge of all the antiquities he poſſeſſed. The collec« 
tion conſiſts of 133 buſts, 36 ſtatues, 15 bas - reliefs, and 10 
miſcellanies. Ne made alſo a curious and expenſive collection 
of coins and medals. 


The 
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The merit prizing, in myſelf unknown ; 
Though thou canſt prize no merit, not thy own; 
Thy tenor, Herbert, let me ſtill purſue : 
Falſe honour ſcorn, and frankly give the true ; 
Scorn vulgar fame, that incenſe long debas'd ! 
Which ſhuns the nobleſt, and the worſt has grac'd : 
To Oldiſworth paid! by Maynwaring fought in 
vain! 
What Pope once had, and Dryden could not gain 
Caſt, learned Peer, oh, caſt thine eye around, 
Through envy'd ages, and through ſtates renown'd; 
Still ſhalt thou find the injur'd Muſe, in tears; 
And all her lovely regions fill'd with fears 
Impoſture, pluming, ſhalt thou ſtill behold; 
And Vida's * tinfel paſs d for Dillon's + gold : 
Ev'n he, ev'n Mzvius, got a Witling's name; 
In Wit's own realms, and in the reign of Fame! 
Awhile he faw his furtive ivy bloom; 
The foe of Virgil, and diſgrace of Rome! 
Awhile, in France, the ſway when Richelieu bore, 
A Pope was worſhip'd, in the dunce Montmaure: 
Through all her ſtreets that courtly fop was priz'd ; 
Racine unheard-of, and Boileau deſpis'd ! 
And reign'd not Shadwell, long, the lord of all, 
By the great vulgar honour'd, and the ſmall ! 
While Dryden mourn'd his unregarded ftrain, 
As Syrens warble to the rocks in vain ! 
Look back, Montgomery, to the Tudors age ! 
Behold, the great rude Writer of our ſtage ! 
Not Jacob's = na but hulks, he then adorn'd : 
Defac'd | fo late, who was ſo early ſcorn'd |! 
Ben's Smithfield || book the frequent audience drew; 
While he, that kill'd dead Hotſpur, ſmil'd to few; 


An Italian Poet, from whom Pope borrowed his Eſſay on 
Criticiſm. 2 | 

+ Earl of Roſcommon, 

t. The quarto edition of Shakſpeare by Fope. 

Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair.“ 
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The eye ſaw fair Macduff, unflowing, weep ! 
The ear ſcarce heard, when Glamis murther'd ſleep ! 
No tengue for poor Lavinia's wrong complain'd 3 
And the foul fiend, uncurs d, in Edgar reign'd. 
Such too, great Albion! was our Milton's lot; 
The hymns 4 angels, through an age, forgot ! 
Darkling he ſung, the emblem of his kind ! 
For all was darkneſs, and the land was blind : 
Till Somers roſe, and Eden brought to view ; 
Then bloom'd the Muſe's tree of life anew : 
In the bright ſong, ev'n ſcepticks did believe; 
And bleſt the faireſt of her daughters, Eve.“ 
Now, Pembroke, hear; the ſtory I'll recite ! 
And ſee impoſture by an humbler light: 
See, in low life, and in an abject ſtate, 
The ſpurious glory, and the guilty fate! 
Her infant years, in Shropſhire, Czlia led ; | 
A peaſant's wench was born, a drudge was bred : 
Bare-footed, in the fen, ſhe gather'd reeds ; 
In fields, the gleanings ; and in gardens, weeds : 
Up to the rooſt, or pent-houſe, wont to climb; 
And watch'd the orchard-fruit in harveſt-time : 
Or carries cheeſe, and beverage, to the plow ; 
Or pelts into the lane the pie- bald cow. 
Though homely, buxom ; blowſe, though rude 
of ſhape ; 
And ripe to tempt a keen invader's rape: 
One day, ſhe ſtopt Sir Jaſper, ſtraggling by! 
Smit with her luſtful look and ſquinting eye, 
The tatter'd trapes he catches to his arms; 
Lov'd, and enjoy d, and hugg'd her dirty charms ! 
Proud of his prize, to town he brings her ſoon, 
Dreſs'd, and adorn'd ; and doated half a moon: 
That moon declin'd, but, ere another came, 
He grows diſtaſted with his ruſtic flame : 
He loaths, he leaves her, impudent for change : 
Go to the herd, and with the commons range.” 
B 
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By time and hunger taught, ſhe hits her part; 
Learns every pace, and every harlot's art : 
The light coquettiſh trip! the glance aſkew ! 
To ſlip the vizor, and to ſkulk anew w! 
For Cuper's bowers, ſhe hires the willing ſcull: 
A cockſwain's now, and now a ſharper's trull ! 
A different face, by turns, or dreſs So borrow ! 
To-day a Quaker, and in weeds to-morrow | 
At windows twitters, or from hacks invites ; 
While, here, a *prentice ; there, a captain bites ; 
With new ſucceſs, new *ffrontery ſhe attains ; 
And grows in riot, as ſhe grows in gains : 
In tavera brawls, the ſhatter d cryſtal flings, 
Swears with the rake, and with the drunkard ſings: 
Shameleſs at length, that was but looſe before, 
A fleering, faithleſs, fluttering, flimſy whore! 
Waen, — at Hamſtead Wells, Lord Lovemore 

py'd 

The mimic charmer, in her plaſter'd pride ; 
He faw, he lov'd, his eyes his paſſion tell; 
And what he hikes, the world muſt own a belle : 
Swift, through the town, th' affected murmurs go; 
And Czlia's praiſe is caught from beau to beau: 
Now, the rich equipage her pride proclaims ; 
The tiſſue brightens, and the diamond flames: 
Low bows the mercer, as her chariot flies 
Each booby ſtares, and every coxcomb dies, 

Meantime, ye gods! if verſe can truth convey, 
In Brumpton - vale the bright Lavinia lay: 
Obſcure ſhe lay, conſum d in penſive thought; 
Nor ſung by poets, nor by lovers ſought : © 
Lavinia! born when Beauty's planet reign'd ; 
And Luna's ſilver beam with envy “ wan'd ! 
In ſtature, like the Tyrian Dido, ſeen 
With more than Harvey's charms, in Suffolk's mien 
Form'd for all parts ! in every ſhape to pleaſe ! 
To dreſs, to move, with ſpirit and with eaſe ! 


Aſtrologers aſcribe this Nativity to the Unfortunate. 
| Ta 
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To grace the banquet, and to lead the ball! 
From prayer, to love, the wandering mind to call! 
To throng thin churches, or ſave ſinking plays! 
To ſtop proceſſions, and make triumph gaze: 

Vet, what prepoſterous fate ! this maid divine, 
In cities, nor in courts, was doom'd to ſhine: 

Her matchleſs charms an humble village bleſs; 
Her food but ſcant, but barely clean her dreſs: 
Pleas'd, and contented, in the ſylvan life! 
Myrtillo's bliſs, but not Myrtillo's wife! 

Thus fare Parnaſſus' ſons! die meaneſt Bard 
With favour, oft, is grac'd, and meets reward: 
As oft the nobleſt mourn, compell'd to ſhun 
The fame they merit, and the bays they've won! 
Was he ® not doom'd, an exile, to retire, 

Who brought, from rival'd Greece, Arcadia's lyre! 
Who thaw'd the melted ſoul, with Sappho loſt! 
Then left us ſhivering, in his Daniſh Loſt 12 
Who gave great Glo ſter || to the dying ſtage! 

And made ts benches ſhake with Vanoc's rage 8! 
Bavius, the while, till Fate decreed his fall, 

A dunce triumphant reign'd, and captiv'd all : 
Dull, on the golden harveſt did he gaze; 

Grew envious with ſucceſs, and pale with praiſe : 
Still brew'd, in gall, his teazing, trifling ſong ; 
And ſpar'd no malice, though he knew no wrong: 
Writ, rail'd, and duncify'd, from year to year ; 
The Jeſuit's hate inflam'd the Eunuch's fear. 

Unmark'd at firſt ! neceſſitous and ſcorn'd ! 
No patron own'd him, and no bays adorn'd ; 

One ** Critic's pupil, with one T Bard he vy'd, 
And knew not to be“ fick with civil pride 24.” 


* Ambroſe Philips. 
+ His tranſlation of Sappho's Odes. 
+ Winter- piece from Copenhagen, 
Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter. See p. 96. 
The Briton, a tragedy. See p. 96. 
Cromwell. +# Gildon, 
it See Pope's'Epiſtle to the Earl of Burlington, ver. 166. 
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A hungry ſcribbler, and without a name; 

Till fraud procur'd him wealth, and falſhood fame ! 

That wealth obtain'd, faith, friendſhip he diſclaims ; 

Sneers where he fawn'd, and where he prais'd de- 
fames; 

No virtue leaves unwroꝑg d, or vice untry'd ; 

No fame not ſcarr'd, no genius not decry'd : 

In ſcandal curious, buſy ſel to pry ; 

Ill-natur'd, ſervile, ſcraping, weak, and ſly ! 

When moſt provok'd, a patient fearful Muſe ! 

When moſt oblig'd, ryoſt ardent to abuſe ! 

The rage of envy, and the reek of ſpite, 

Spleen ſwell d with grief, and dulneſswrap'd in night, 

His head to jargon, heart to guilt, incline: 

And the next libel, Pembroke“, may be thine ! 


*The noble Collector did not eſcape without a laſh in the 
very Epiſtle which occaſioned this addreſs : 


« He buys for Topham, Drawings and Deſigns 
* For Pembroke, dtatues, Dirty Gods, and Coins.” 
| Ver. 7, 8. 
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FPISTLE ro Mz. WELSTED, 


On the Dxàrn of his oxL xv DAUGHTER, 1726. 
By Mx. COOK EE. 


LE on the winding banks of Thames I 
rove, 
Or chuſe, for ſilence more profound, the grove ; ; 
Or in the flowery vale enamour'd ſtray, 
Where Innocence and Truth direct the way; 
While charm'd ſublimely by the various ſcene, 
The Muſe propitious, and the mind ſerene ; 
What, to a mortal ſo divinely bleſs'd, 
Can ftrike ſo deeply as a friend diſtreſs'd ! 
Ev'n now, dejected, I thy lot deplore ; 
And the gay proſpect can delight no more. 
In vain to me the gilded landſkips riſe, 
While the tears fall from my Horatio's eyes. 
Well is my ſoul for friendſhip form'd, or love; 
In concert to my friend my paſſions move. 
Ev'n now the ſovereign balm, that never fail'd, 
That always o'er the heavy heart prevail'd, 
That ever charm'd me in the mournful hour, 
Ev'n thy own lays, my friend, have loſt their power, 
Oh! how TI long to let our ſorrows flow, | 
And mingle in the tender ftrife of woe . 
Tis done,—and lo! the debt of nature's paid: 
Soft lie the duſt, and happy reſt the maid ! 
And now the laſt, the pious, tear is ſhed, 
The unavailing tribute to the dead; 


* By his firſt wife Mr. Welſted had a daughter, who died 
about Auguſt 1726, at the age of 18, unmarried ; and whoſe 
loſs he lamented in A Hymn to the Creator, written by a 
** gentleman on occaſion of the death of his only daughter” 
(publiſhed by J. Walthoe, in December 1726), of which I have 
not been able to meet with a copy. Mr. Cooke, the tranſlator 
of Hetiod, addrefled to him, on this occaſton, Sept. 27, 1726, 


the Poeycal Epiſtle here printed. See the Memoirs of Welſte 
at the beginning of this volume, | x 
| No 
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No longer let thy faithful friends complain : 
See, they demand thee to themſelves again, 
Petronius, now, allures thy ſoul to eaſe, | 
A happy man! by nature form'd to pleaſe : - 
Whole virtues well may call Horatio friend ; 2 
Whom love and mirth-diſpelling care attend; 
In him, to full perfection met, we ſee * 
All that the wiſe, or gay, can wiſh to be. = 
In the ſad hour from him I find relief, 9 
With him forget that I have cauſe for grief. q 
Haſte to enjoy the hours I've heard you prize, 
Thoſe hours known only to the good and wile ; 
To ſacred friendſhip be thy days aſſign'd, 
Be to thyſelf, and thy affociates, kind. 
Or if thy foul, all- reſolute in woe, 
Still bids the wakeful eye of ſorrow flow; 
Make reaſon, the great dan of life, thine aid : 
Say, 1s the frenzy grateful to the maid ? 
Or, could the virgin-ſhade perceive thee mourn, 
Would ſhe, embody'd, to thy arms return ? 
Whatever cauſe, my friend, concludes her date, 
The courſe of nature, or the work of fate, 
Letthis the burden of thy heart relieve, 
Tis weakneſs or impiety to grieve. 
What — 4 her charms might ſavage rage com- 
2 : 
And vye in ſweetneſs with the Syrian roſe; 
What though her mind beſeem'd her angel's face, 
Where every virtue met, and every grace ; 
Yet think, my friend, the heavy-falling ſhower, 
Without diſtinction, lays the lovelieſt flower. 
Trace every age, in every age you find 
A thouſand weeping fathers left behind ; 
The common lot of all is fall'n to thee, 
What was, what 1s, and what ſhall always be. 
To duft reduc'd ſhall thy Zelinda lye ; 
And know, thyſelf, thy dearer ſelf, ſhall die. 
Know this, and ſtop the fountain of thine eyes; 
Exceſs of ſorrow ill becomes the wiſe, as 
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Diſſembled Wanton; 
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MY SON GET MON E X. 
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As it was originally acted at 


THE THEATRE ROYAL 


LINCOLNS-INN-FIELDS, 1726. 
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Br LEONARD WELS TED, Esd. 


Jae tibi melius ſuadet, gui, Rem facias; rem, 

&i prſſis, red; ff non, quocumque modo rem ; 

Ut propius ſpectes lacrymaſa potmata Puppi: 

An qui fortune te reſponſare ſuperbe 

Liberum & erefum, præſens hortatur, & aptat? 


Hor, 1 Ep. i. 65, 


Are you more pleas'd with his advice, who ſays, 
«A large eflate, my ſon, with juſtice raiſe, 

If poſſible ; if not, at any rate 

« Be ſure, my ſon, to raiſe a large eſtate ; 

Till, towering o'er the vulgar, in the pit 
„Among the knights or ſenators you fit ;” 

Or his, who bids you look ſuperior down 

On Fortune's malice, and defy her frown ?” 


4 Dux cou. 
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To the HonouRABLE 


GEORGE DO DIN GT ON. 


SIR, 


HERE is a propriety in addreſſing a Work 
of this kind to you, waich juſtifies itſelf, and 
carries its own approbation with it to the publick. 
Nor will you yourſelf blame this ambition in me; 
for who would not wiſh for the guardian of his 
performance a gentleman, who could ſo well ſee 
into the beauties of it, if there were any, and had 
at the ſame time ſo much candour to forgive its 
errors ? | 
It was the happineſs of the great Writers of 
antiquity to inſcribe their labours to men 
who knew the value of them, and who could diſ- 
tinguſh the delicacy of a true genius from the groſs- 
nels of pretenders : the Poets of thoſe days had 
Poets for their Protectors; and the ſame age, 
that produced Horace, Virgil, Ovid, produced 
alſo Varius, Pollio, and Mzcenas ; the Patron 
could, then, crown the Bard with a laurel from 
P'4 his 


HED ICATIO N. 
his own brow : an illuſtrious circumſtance, which 
this age and nation had wanted, and a glory 
I had been robbed of; had not kind Heaven 
given us a Dodington ! given us you, Sir, to 
preſide over our art, and to be at once the 
defence and ornament of it! 

Nature, fortune, education, are all concurring 
to qualify you for this great end; nor could you 
have appeared in a conjuncture to be more uſeful, 
or of greater honour to your country, than the 
preſent ; a conjuncture, in which I know not 
what black clouds ſeem to lowr over arts and 
ſciences, when men are daily falling from all 
ſenſe of politeneſs, and an almoſt univerſal de. 
pravation of taſte is ſpread through the king- 
dom. | 

do not doubt, Sir, but you will anſwer 
the high expectations which the refined world 
conceive of you in this regard, and with great 
glory to yourſelf: in the mean time, be ſo kind as 
to accept with your wonted goodneſs the following 
ſcenes, written, I know not with what ſucceſs, 


but with a view to pleaſe only men of your 


caſt, 


1 oa Atque 


DE DI3iCa TI O av 


« — Atque hanc fine tempora circum 
« Tnter Apellineas hederam tibi ſerpere lauros *.“ 
VIC. 


1 have the honour to be, with the higheſt 
reſpect, | 


S IR, 


Your moſt obedient, and 


' moſt humble ſervant, 


LEONARD WELSTED. 


And 'mid the laurels which thy brows entwine, 
« Admit this humble ivy-wreath of mine.” WARTON. 
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By A GENTLEMAN of the Temple. 


Spoken by Mr. RYAN. 


OUR Author, though a flranger on the Page, 
Has, by his various Muſe, enrich'd the age : 

All that are born to taſte (thoſe all, how few!) 
In his terſe lines the Britiſh Horace view. 

Great though he be, he comes with reverence here; 
His entrance, long delay d, avows his fear. 
How nice the taſk, at once to probe and pleaſe ! 
To heal weak minds, whoſe folly's their diſeaſe ! 
More dangerous ſtill from modern plans to ſtray, 
And ſhun the route, where cuſtom beats the way! 
Theſe ſcenes no well-bred Danglers ſhall expoſe, 
That ſtale dramatic treat! Coquets and Beaux: 
Poor mimickrics! that dullneſs flill conceal ; 
Th infipid ſheltering in the pert genteel ! 
True humour is a happier caſt of thought : 
By nature's hand that maſter-piece is wrought ; 
Humour ! which gives the comic work its grace, 
Where Wit itſelf holds but the ſecond place. 

In antient Greece, the Muſes' native ſoil, 
This mine repay'd the firſt diſcoverer”s toil : 
By Grecian art refin'd, the ſmiling ore 
With Terence viſited the Roman ſhore ; 
In commerce thence to every realm it paſe'dy 
The bullion, with fair Nature's impreſs caſt, 
In her own mint, through cvery age ſhall laſt : 
Ev'n ſerious Spain the current coin receives, 
Where, ſpite of time, th immortal Quixote lives 4 


RN 


The lively French avow the ſparkling vein, 

And boaſt of old their Rabelais and Montagne: 

In Britain, wot till fam'd Eliza's age, 

The humourous Muſe adventur'd on the ſtage, 

By Shakſpeare's Maſter-band adopted there, 

(So much the Poet borrow'd of the Player.) 

Fluellin, Shallow, how they touch the ſoul ! 

And Falſtaff | that inimitable Droll ! 

Shadwell, at diſtance, the great model views, 

And with unequal fteps his Sire purſues ; 

But few befide the happy mark have hit : 

To forc'd unnatural jeſts ye now ſubmit, 

To labour d ſcandal, and mechanic it. 

Now, Poets, your adventurous brother ſpare, 
And, generous, make his firſt eſſay your tare: 

F not to him, in Pity to the age, 

Extend your old indulgence to this Stage ; 

This Stage ] to you till open, this alone: 

So delicate, ye know, the other's grown, 

No work can enter there, except their own. } 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MEN. 
Lord Severne. Mr. Qv1x. 


Colonel Severne, his Son. Mr. RYAN. 
Beaufort, Friend of Col. Severne. Mr. WALKER. 
Sir Humphrey Staple, a Citizen. Mr. HALL. 

Toby, his Son. Mr. W. BuLtock, 
Weormwood, ServanttoLd. Severne. Mr. Hipp1sLey. 


WOMEN. 


Emilia, Lord Severne's Ward. Mrs. BuLLock. 
Sir Harry Truelove, the diſguis'd 
Daughter of Lord Severne. ö 


Miſs Jenny Staple, Daughter to 
| Sir Humphrey. } Mrs. LEGAR. 
Lettice, Emilia's Woman. Mrs. EoLETOVx. 


SCENE, the Lord Severns's Houſe, St. James's. 
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THE DISSEMBLED WANT ON; 
Or, MY SON GET MONEY. 


AC TL SO ES 


SCENE, the Lord StvernEe's Houſe at St. 
; | James's. 


Colonel SEvERNE and BEAUFORT. 


Col. SEVERNE. 
O O D-morrow, Beaufort : you are early with 
us this morning! 

Beau. Eleven is indeed an early hour in this 
part of the town ; the day 1s almoſt as ſhort at St. 
James's, all the year round, as in the Highlands 

in winter. | 
Col. Severne. And yet it is too long, for the uſe 
we make on't.—Our anceſtors thought it wiſdom 
to live according to nature; but in this age, fruit- 
tul in vice and luxury 
Beauf. Our very pleaſures are unnatural : nothing 
affeAs us, but what is monſtrous ; the reaſonable- 
neſs of entertainments is an argument againſt them z 
_ a reliſh for wit is thought a mark of the want 
of it. | | 
Col. Severne. Impertinences continually flow in 
upon us, and we daily import the vices of fo 
reigners, without their virtues; and cull out and 
adopt 
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adopt the vanity of all nations, the good qualities 
of none. 

Beauf. In ſhort, we are fing-ſonged at once out 
of our ſenſes and our money. 

Col. Severne. Thanks to a good Government, 
that defends us from Popery ! I'm ſure, our diver- 
ſions are Popiſh enough; that is, they are performed 
in an unknown tongue. 

Beauf. And by performers that can perform no- 
thing elſe. 

Col. Severne. So far, at leaſt, we are got towards 
—_— have muſic, without diſtinction of 
exes. 

Beauf. Mean time, where is our learning? where 
our antient arts? the politeneſs of the nation? 

Col. Severne. They are all bought up, and ſent 
away to Switzerland; and, in their room, we are 
ſupplied with certain nocturnal ceremonies, or 
revels, that much reſemble the orgies of che an- 
cients. | | 

Beauf. Only with this difference——thoſe feaſts 
were in honour of Bacchus; theſe are dedicated to 
Venus. 

Col. Severne. Ay, they're the ſchool of love 

Beauf. Rather ſay, the mart of maidenhead, 
the nurſery of cuckolds, and the terror of citizens. 

Col. Severne. Or the reſource of ſtale virgins, and 

un-accommodated prudes. 

Beanf. Well, Severne, you may be as pleaſant as 
you pleaſe ; but Alas ! I have other things to 
think of [ Sighs. 

Col. Severne. What! ſigh, dear Beaufort? believe 
me, melancholy has no charms in it for either man 
or woman; pr'ythee make a truce with your ſpleen, 
and learn to live from me. 

Beauf. If you have any ſecret in philoſophy, 1 
would be glad to learn it. & 
2 Ol. 
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Col. Severne. Only this: my philoſophy is, to 
be always in good humour, or at leaſt not to come 
into company without it. Wiſdom, when 1t makes 
a man uneaſy, is but folly with a grave counte- 
W nance. 
| Beauf. Severne, Severne ! I could be gay, and 
W full of ſpirit, like you, and other happy men; but 
when the heart is afflicted, and we pant after bleſ- 
ſings we can't attain 
Col. Severne. I ſee your head is eternally run- 
ning upon my ſiſter; it's true, my father has ſent 
ver to France, to prevent your marrying her: but 
never fear; I warrant you, ſhe will find her way 
back again. 

Beauf. O Charlotte! Charlotte! was ever ſuch 
cConſtancy in woman? 

1 Col. Severne. Thou haſt her heart, Beaufort. Poor 
girl! I'm afraid ſhe paſſes her time in Paris much 
as thou doſt in London 

Beauf. Vet I muſt wonder, Charles, how ſo good- 

natur'd a man, as my Lord Severne, could ute his 
child with ſo much rigour as to baniſh her, only 
for thinking kindly of a man, at leaſt under no re- 
proach. 

Col. Severne. My father is like other old men; 
the gy of paſſion is dead in him, and, in his 
preſent way of thinking, he cannot readily recon- 

cile the inequality of your circumſtances. 

Beauf. Would I had never ſeen her! Perhaps 
he wiſhes ſo of me 
Col. Severne. Will you be ru'd ? Urge my Lord 
no more on that ſubject for the preſent; our aver- 
ſions at firſt are ſtubborn, and grow more obſtinate 
by being oppoſed : ſtrive not to wreſt his opinion 
= him, and in time he may lay it aſide of him- 
elf, 


Beauf. This is a hard leſſon 


Col. 
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Col. Severne. Indeed, your beſt way will be to 
ſeem to think no more of Charlotte, and to endez- 
vour to lead my Lord into that belief. 


Beauf. His Lordſhip will not be eaſily cur'd of E 


his ſuſpicions. 

Col. Severne. Yes, if you appear indifferent, fall 
into company, and make ſhow of courting ſome 
other woman Let me ſee, there is Sir Hum- 
phrey Staple's daughter! She has a good fortune in 
her own diſpoſal : make love to her, —— 

Beauf. Make love to one I have no love for, nor 
any defigns to obtain ! Will that be honourable, 
dear Severne ? I may, poſſibly, win the youg lady's 
affections. 

Col. Severne. Poo! poo! no danger on't ; my 
word for't, you ſhall never make any fatal impreſ- 
ſions there! a light fooliſh girl! incapable of real 
affection! Your courtſhip to her will but amuſe 
her vanity the preſent moment, and be forgot the 
next—There muſt be ſenſe and delicacy to create 
diſtreſs in love. Beſides, her old father, Sir 
Humphry, will be a ſufficient bar to all misfortunes 
of that ſort; he is as watchful of lis daughter as 
of his money, and will no more truſt her out of his 
hands, than he would his Eaſt-India bonds: he'll 
prevent your coming to too cloſe an engagement.— 
Ay, ay, I fay, &en make love to her, and you'l 


blind my Lord effectually. 


Beauf. Well, well, I muſt e'en ſolve it this way; 
if it be wrong, tis all for my dear Charlotte; but 


I doubt 1 ſhall play my part but awkwardly. 


Col. Severne. No matter, you'll gain your end by 
it; it cannot fail: and luckily Sir Humphry, his 
daughter, and the reſt of the family, dine here to-day 
by invitation, it being Emilia's birth-day. —Charm- 


ing Emilia ! O Beaufort! that 1 could once call 


that excellent creature mine ! 


Beauf. 
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Beauf. But I am told, my Lord has alter'd his 
opinion, and that the preparations for your wedding 
are laid aſide. | 

Col. Severne. There is a cloud hangs over that 
affair at preſent, but which I hope will {oon dif- 
perſe. The intimacy I formecly had with my Lady 
Bellamont is come to his knowledge ; and proba- 
bly ſome falſhoods have been built on that ſtory, 
which you remember was the town-talk ; and this 
is what perhaps makes him cautious of haſtening 
the marriage. 3 

Beauf. It is not unlikely and ten to one but 
that preciſe fellow 

Col. Severne. Wormwoodd! 

Beauf. Ay, that profeſſor of ſaintſhip ; ten to one 
but he has taken pains to improve the ſtory, and 
by that means to do you ill offices with my Lord: 
you have not much reaſon to think him your friend. 

Col. Severne. I know it; his grave behaviour, 
and ſeeming honeſty, have given him credit with 
my father The match propos d between Emilia 
and Sir Humphry Staple's ſon is of his contrivance. 

Beauf. Sir Humphry's ſon, I take it, has all the 
qualifications any one wants to get money, that 


_ ants nothing beſides. 


Col. Severne. Ay, he has juſt ſenſe enoughto mind 
his buſineſs, and too little to reliſh any thing elſe— 

Beauf. It's plain, he's a rival you are in no 
danger from: but what ſay you to the young, the 
briſk Sir Harry Truelove ? he's always about her, 
and ſhe does not ſeem to diſlike him. 


Col. Severne. In faith! he's a formidable ſtrip- 


| ling, a pretty ſmock-fac'd hero as any in town. 


But no more of this! I find Sir Humphry and his 

tamily are arriv'd, and his pretty daughter comes 

this way 
Beauf. Miſs Staple, I hear, is a wit, as well as 

a beauty. | 

Col, 
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Col. Severne, No, Beaufort; but ſhe's a fool, » all 
well as a wit; that is, ſhe is a pretty coxcomb, with 
a pert ſimplicity about her; ſhe has always ſome. 
thing ſilly and lively to ſay, and tells her mind to a 
our * as freely as to her own. 3 

Beauf. And tis for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that 
women as filly as herſelf, who dare not be 6 ll 
free, think ſhe's admur'd by the men for her wit, 

Col. Severne. Right: now is the time to palm 
the lover upon her: aiter I have paid my reſpets, 
Fl walk apart — 


Enter Miſs Jenny Staple. ; 5 


Pretty Mrs. Staple, the honour you do us is ex. # 
tremely obliging—I ſwear, you look as pretty as x 
an angel to-day—You bring ſo many charms along 


with you, Madam, that you make up an aflembly 
in your own perſon 9 
Miſs Jenny. O Lord, Sir, you confound me 

I don't know how to return your compliment. = 
{ Severne walks gfe, 

Well, I vow and proteſt, our citizens are no more 
like courtiers——Tell me, Mr. Beaufort, don't 
you think Col. Severne a charming man? ſome- 
thing fo gallant ! fo ſoldier- like! You fee, Sir, ht 
has thrown his bomb, though he would not ſtay to 


Beayf. Oh! Madam, the Colonel has more po- 
licy than your humble ſervant ; he makes a {ate 
retreat in time, and dares not truſt himſelf in the 
midſt of ſo many dangers. 

Miſs Jenny. Nay, now, I proteſt, I think you are 
a charming man too; but tell me, Mr. Beautor, 
don't you think the Colonel a moſt agreeable cres 
ture ? PEE ni 

Beauf. I think you a moſt agreeable creature, 
and him and all men happy that are prais d b 
you : for my part, I have no greater ambier. 
: | 2 
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Miſs Jenny. Lord, Sir, [ wonder at you, that you 
can talk ſo ! l proteſt, I'll call to the Colonel——1 
know you do but flatter me too. 

Beauf. Where beauty like yours 1s, flattery 
loſes its nature. 


Enter Lord Severne, attended by Worm woodd. 


Ld. Severne. Mr. Beaufort, yourſervant—-Viadam, 
I'm proud of this favour—Is your father come? 

Miſs Jenny. Yes, my Lord: I think he is in 
diſcourſe with Mr. Wormwood. 

Ld. Severne. You are all welcome. This ref 
ſhewn to fair Emilia, the orphan daughter of my 
moſt valued friend, deſerves my acknowledgement: 
you are heartily welcome, 3 

Miſs Jenm. 1 ſuppoſe, my Lord, Emilia is diſ- 
engag'd from her toilet by this time. Come, gen- 
tlemen, what ſay you? ſhall we go make her our 
compliments? 

Ld. Severne. You'll do her an honour. 

[ Exeunt Col. Severne, Beaufort, and Miſs Jenny. 
How anxious is a parent's condition? how full of 
fears! Wormwood 
Worm, My very good Lord. 

Ld. Scverne. You ſee my perplexity, from the 
uncertainty I am in about my children ; my daugh- 
ter Charlotte has forc'd me, by her ill- placed love, 
to ſend her to her aunt in France, in hopes that 
time and abſence may cure her of her paſſion for 
Mr. Beaufort. 

Worm. Very melancholy indeed! but your Lotd- 
(hip muſt have patience; in due time ſhe will re- 
turn to her duty. | 

1.4. Severne, Charlotte's diſobedience is not all: 
Emilia, whom ] love next to Charlotte, gives me 
reaſon to ſuſpect her diſcretion ; her behaviour to 
young Sir Harry Truelove is too familiar and un- 
guarded ; you have often obſerv'd it; and then th 
account you have had from Lettice amazes me. 
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Werm. Truly, an pleaſe your Lordſhip, I thought 
it my duty to make this diſcovery to your Honour : 
as I owe all to your goodneſs, I could not ſee you {6 
abus'd ; though prying into ſuch things 1s very 
contrary to my diſpoſition. 

Ld. Severne, You do wel--Now I fhould 
wrong my {on in the tendereſt point, by marrying 
him with a wanton; on the other hand, my ſon, 


I fear, is in too ſtrict an alliance with another lady, 


to be ſo good a huſband as he ought to Emilia. 
Horm. That he 1s under rid engagements to 

that lady, I'm certain; it appears from the letters 

under her own hand to him, which I ſhewed your 


Lordſhip. 


IA. Severne. I would not wrong poor Emilia ſo 

much as to wed her to a man, whoſe fidelity ſhe can- 
not be aſſured of; my deſign therefore is, to defer 
their marriage till J can ſatisfy myſelf as to the 
diſtruſt J have entertained of them both. | 
_ Worm. Your Lordſhip's prudence is daily my 
aſtoniſhment, 

Ld. Severne. Wormwood, what haye you lately 
obſerved between Emilia and Sir Harry Truelove? 

Worm. Alas | it grieves me to mention it. Good 
my Lord, do not queſtion me about ſuch matters. 

Ld. Severne. Make it your buſineſs to watch 
them clofely, and inform me of what you ſhall ſee. 

Worm. My good Lord, do not command me to 

into ſuch ſecrets. 

Ld. Severne. This fellow is honeſt, but ſome- 
what too preciſe—Sir Humphry Staple propoſe; 
his fon to me as a match for Emilia—What 
think you of it, Wormwood?  _ 

Norm. Why, really, my Lord, if I may ſpeał 
my mind without offence, I ſhould think ſhe were 


a much fitter match for Mr. Toby, than the Colonel. 


Mr. Toby, my Lord, is a ſober ſtaid youth, full 
of diſcretion, and goes regularly to church; more- 
5 
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over he is meek ; ſhe may live peaceably with ſuch 
a huſband, ——and have a gallant into the bar- 
gain. Ade. But fee, Sir Humphry approaches, 

Enter Sir Humphry and Toby. 

LA. Severne. Sir Humphry, this is Kindly done. 
I am glad to {ce you. | | 

Sir Hum. Why truly, my Lord, I have left 
ſome matters at fixes and ſevens, to wait on your 
Lordſhip, Stocks are wavering up and down this 
morning, and I am come without doing any thing: 
but the reſpect I have for your Lordihiip muſt ex- 
cuſe me to myle!?, Huld loſe making a lucky 
turn. Well, my good Lord, does my propoſal 
of a match between Madam Emilia and my ſon 
ſeem to pleaſe your Lordſhip ? 

Ld. Severne. Sir Humphry, I have conſidered of 
it ; but Jam flow in' coming to a reſolution in an 
affair of ſo great importance. 

Sir Hum. But, my Lord, do you conſider the 
ill conſequences of marrying the young Lady to 
your ſon, the Colonel? My Lord, he 1s already 
engaged; he is promis'd, he is contracted, to you 
know who: in brief, to my Lady Bellamont ; tis 
a ſecret all the town 1s acquainted with. qt 

Ld. Severne. Sir Humphry, I ſhall make it my 
buſineſs to enquire into the bottom of that affair. 

Sir Hum. My Lord, my Lord, there is no 
doubt to be made of it; I have what 1 tell your 
Lordſhip from that Lady's near relations and confi- 
dents, who have affirm'd it to me on their own 
knowledge. | | 

Ld, Severne. Sir Humphry, I will not queſtion 
your truth, and 1n a ſhort time you ſhall know my 
reſolution. 

Sir Hum, 1 ſee I ſhall wind about this bubble of 


a peer This ſtory, whether true or falſe, well 


managed, will do my buſineſs, [ Aſde. My Lord, 
| * | dare 


—— — 
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I dare not forfeit my integrity. A citizen's word is 
a Bank-note—I beg leave to preſent my ſon—— 
Come, Toby, make your bow to my Lord From 
Temple-Bar to Aldgate there 1s not a more hopeful 
outh. Hold up thy head, Toby. Ah, my 
Lord, did you but know the obedient and orderly 
ſpirit of this boy! I have made him ſupple—Pay 
your reſpects to my Lord, Toby. 
Toby. Hem ! hem! ha! 
Ld. Severne. What language does your ſon talk, 
Sir Humphry ? 
Sir Hum. O! my Lord, he wants for no 
language that will turn the penny. 
oby. No, that I don't. ——1I have language 
enough——Ships language, brokers language, 
and merchants accompts——No ſort of Engliſh 
comes amiſs to me. 
1 Ld. Severne. You're a very great linguiſt indeed, 
ir. 
Worm. What a promiſing ſon is Sir Humphry bleſt 
with ! Ah! were but our Colonel like him! | Af. 
Ld. Severne. But forgot: I am wanted within— 
You'll be ſo good as to excuſe me, Sir Humphry. 
Sir Hum. My Lord, your are too obliging— 
Exit Ld. Severne. 
Well, Mr. Worniwood, what ſay you ? If this buſi- 
neſs ſuceeeds, you ſhall have a fellow-feeling—— 
Worm. You and I are old acquaintance, Sir 
Humphry ; we know one another: you never neg- 
lected your friends, to my knowledge; and you may 
depend upon't, I ſha'nt be wanting to give my 
helping-hand; but I have my little affairs too to 
mind this buſy day Your Worſhip's good- 
neſs will diſpenſe with me. 
Sir Hum. Dear Mr. Wormwood, we excuſe you 
My ſon and I are very good — by ourſelves. 


Exit Wormwood. 
Come hither, Toby; I am about to ſettle thee, 


my boy. 
1864 Toby. 
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Toby. In what part of the City ? 

Sir Hum. To get thee a wife, I mean. 

Toby. Yes, Sir. : | 

Sir Hum. But, before I truſt you in the world, 
it will be proper I give you ſome inſtructions. 

Toby. Ay, and fo it will. 

Sir Hum. In the firſt place, you muſt learn ta 
overlook affronts, and never to think any thing an 
abuſe, but a bad bargain. 

Toby. Ay, and fo Iwill. TED 

Sir Hum. You are going to be married ; do you 
mark me, Toby ! There are a fort of fine fellows 
at this end of the town, who covet all the goods and 
moveables of us Citizens, not excepting our wives. 
If you find any of theſe ſpruce coxcombs frequent 
in their viſits to your ſpouſe, never interrupt them; 
be blind, be dumb, be deaf; give them their way; 
you may chance to recover ſome thouſands of pounds 
upon their frolicks. In a word, Toby, look upon 
your wife as ſo much running caſh. 

Toby. But then, if folks ſhould point at a body, 

ou know ? 

Sir Hum. Sirrah, do you grow proud ? Thrive, I 
ſay, through your humility ; you muſt not only 
think meanly of yourſelf, but be contented that 
others think meanly of you too. 

Toby. Ay, and fo I muſt. 

Sir Hum. In the next place, and above all things, 
Toby, never lend money for lending ſake: nothing 
for nothing, and ſomething for ſomething ; give 
little for much, and take much for little, boy. 

Toby. That's pretty, father; let me ſee, ſome- 
thing for nothing, and much for little _ _ 

Sir Hum. Ah, blunderbuſs! thy head is made for 
turning a piece of ſenſe the wrong fide out: now 
mind me again; nothing for nothing, and ſome- 
thing for ſomething ; give little for much, and take 
much for little, boy—This was thy great A3 

2 | ather's 
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father's leſſon to all his children; and theſe maxims 
got his four ſons, each an eſtate, in four different 
counties—Therefore, I ſay, lend no money. 

Toby. But, Sir, if a friend ſhould, through miſ- 
tortune, fall into want ? 

Sir Hum. Why, thickſcull ! that is his misfortune, 
not thine—Doſt thou take me? 

Toby. Ay, right. That is his misfortune. 

Sir Hum. An excellent lad this! quick of ap- 

rehenſion! Yes, yes, the rogue will thrive—Bur 
* Toby, you will in time be a magiſtrate. 

Toby. Not in time, father, but when I am out 
of my time. | | 

Sir Hum. There you had like to have been witty 
again: Sirrah, did not I correct you yeſterday ? 
Now mind me; when you are a magiſtrate, diſburſe 
not a penny of your own money. 

Toby. How mult 1 do, to eat and drink then? 

Sir Hum. Upon your office ; you then eat and 
drink for the publick, not for yourſelf; and the 
publick is to pay for it: and this is what moſt wiſe 
men mean by public ſpirit. | 

Toby. Nay, father, for that matter, you know 
love dearly to dine at the hails. 

Sir Hum. Ay, ay, you may board at leaſt upon 
the publick ; tis a poor magiſtracy, that cannot 
maintain itſelf. Now, my boy, I have a ſecret to 
entruſt to you. 

Toby. Any goods to run? 

Sir Hum. Fiddles to run! Such ſecrets I can 
truſt with any Cuſtom-heuſe Officer ; I mean, a 
ſecret for your own good : I have contrived every 
thing aptly to be a bankrupt in a ſhort time. 
Toby. Aptly, father! What will become of me 
then ? 4 | 

Sir Hum. Pe not frightened, boy; I mean not 
to become ſuch a bankrupt, as to break thee : my 
breaking ſhall be thy making; I ſhall — 
eſtate 
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eſtate by it. A prudent man ous to break once 
at leaſt in his life, for the good of his family. 
Toby. At this rate, father, you only break others, 
not yourſelf. 
Sir Hum. Right — 
Toby. Why, ay, Sir, as you ſaid before, that is 
their faulc, not yours. 13 
Sir Hum. Right again, boy. When this is brought 
about, Toby, I ſhall be able to purchaſe a borough 
for you. . | 
Toby. And can I be a Parliament-man, Sir? 
Sir Hum, Thou ſhalt be a Parliament-man, 
Toby. 
Toby, I am afraid, I han't wit enough. 
Sir Hum. Not wit enough, Numſcull! Thou art 
rich enough; and whoſoever is rich, is witty; a rich 
man is witty without wit, and may be a ſenator ex- 
tremely wiſe without wiſdom. 
Toby. But how ſhall I do to ſpeak in the houſe, 
father ? | 
Sir Hum. Speak? You can vote, firrah : and 
let me tell you, a vote 1s a pretty thing for a young 
man to begin the world with ; a very pretty thing ! 
You can ſay, Ay and No, Toby, can't you? Two 
ſhort ſyllables! Ay and No; that's all—and let 
your looks ſpeak the reſt. 
Toby. Let me alone for that, father! Nobody 
looks like me, that's certain. 
Sir Hum. Come, now let me ſee ſome of your 
moſt ſignificant looks 
Toby. Now, Sir! | 
Sir Hum. The importance of that face! How 
greatly his gravity prevails over his youth! It is a 
look of credit! There's nat a man at St. James's, 
or White's, could borrow a hundred pounds upon 
his countenance at fifty years of age; and 1 am ſure 
thou could'ſt hz ve borrow'd a thouſand at fifteen. 
Toby. Shall Ilook again, father? 


23 Sir 
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Sir Hum. Ay, Toby, once more— There it is 

ain! the ſelf-ſame! the family countenance ! 
Depth of thought impenetrable 

Toby. Ay, gueſs my meaning, who can! 

Sir Hum. Now, other fathers promiſe themſelves 
wonders from the ſprightlineſs of their children, 
which I call levity. Do thou, Toby, preſerve thy 
gravity, and ſtudy to improve that lucrative ſolem- 
nity of thy features. But hold, Toby—it will now 
be a proper time for me to introduce you to the 
young lady—meanwhile, remember what I have 
been ſaying to you, and ſtick cloſe to that ſame 
phyſfioenomenical wiſdom: for, as the poet has it, 
(not that I read poetry, or would encourage any 
man to do it; but truly the moral of theſe lines is 
ſo incomparable, that I could not but get them by 
heart—) Now obſerve me, Toby. 


“The fool of nature, thoughtful in diſguiſe, 
ce Tf back'd by money, ſhall be counted vi: 

6 Sage looks may ſeem grimace, the purſe not full; 
* But rich grave men are ne'er reputed dull.” 


Moſt incomparable, o my word! 


[E xeunt, 


_ wud y = 


CE MH. SCENE. I. 


Emilia and Sir Harry Truelove. 


Emilia. EAR Sir Harry Truelove, or rather 
dear Charlotte, now we are alone 
Sir Harry. Yes for a moment; and to my dear 
Emilia, I am Charlotte again. x 
Emilſu. How agreeable, my dear, are theſe in- 
tervals of privacy, when we can chat over our little 
female concerns together, as it were by ſtealth, and 
be as wiſe, or as filly, as we pleale, 4 
| * 
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Sir Harry. Agreeable, indeed, to be thus free 
from the reſtraints we are under in public, and 
in our commerce with the men! It is, methinks, 
like the eaſe one feels in being undreſt; the diſha- 
bille of life ! - 

Emilia. All one does is fo 2 and na- 
tural; no pain for our behaviour! no fear of drop- 
ping an unguarded expreſſion ! or of looking out of 
rule, or abating of one's diſtance ! The tongue, the 
eye, the ſoul, 1s at liberty. 

Str Harry. And, what is worth all, while we are 
thus alone, we may praiſe the man we love, nor 
bluſh to own we love him. I may ſpeak of Beau- 
fort with rapture ; and you as fondly of my brother. 
And now we talk of love, my dear, what think 
you of the ſucceſs of my ſtratagem thus far? 

Emilia. Its ſucceſs Groton me: I could not 
_ believed it poſſible things ſhould have gone 
o well. 

Sir Harry. Yes, poſſible enough; my retirement 
into the country, the letters I contrived to be ſent 
as from Calais, ſignifying my arrival there, and 
others afterwards from Paris, of the ſame import, 
could leave my father in no manner of ſuſpicion 
but that I was really in France. Then upon my com- 
ing to town again, in this diſguiſe, under the 
name of Sir Harry Truelove, my admiſſion into 
the family, as a relation of yours, was but natural, 
and to be expected. 

Emilia. It I judge wrong, you muſt impute it to 
my cares for you. 

Sir Harry. That I remain undiſcovered here, is 
owing to the guard and caution I always carry about 
me - Should Beaufort, or my brother, find me out, 
there were no great harm in it; and as for my father, 
I come fo little within his obſervation, that I am 
not much jn danger of being known by him. 

MAES. © Emilia, 
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- Emilia. If the letters you tranſmit to Paris are 
bur —_ conveyed back again, I think you 
tolerably ſa 

Sir Harry. And who Radon what happy events 
may ariſe, "a my ſuppoſed n to favour 
my hopes? 

Emilia. In the mean time, you meet with vari 
of entertainment, and pals through a world of gal - 
lantry. | 

Sir Harry. So much, I'm tired with it: more wo- 
men have made love to me ſince I have been a man, 
than ever men did while I was a woman — But, by 
the bye, Emilia, how comes it to paſs that your 
wedding is eferred? 

Emilia. Indeed, I don't Kw! ſomething or 
other is wrong, chat I can't find out: but, my dear, 
I have news for you more diſagreeable. 

Sir Harry. What is it? 

Emilia. Why, Beaufort has deſerted you; he 
makes love publicly to Miſs Jenny Staple ; to 
my knowledge he does. 

Sir Harry. I dare truſt him; tis only a feint; 
ſome artifice to deceive my father. Should it prove 
otherwiſe, I know how to fit him, that is, I'll be 
his rival, and court Miſs Jenny at the ſame time. 

Emilia. What will you get by that ? 

Sir Harry. I ſhall at leaſt diſcover the bottom of 
his deſign; beſides, I ſhall have the pleafure to 
mortify him : for if I do not get his muſtreſs from 
him, with a languiſhing look or two, and a few 
empty ſpeeches which? 1 have at command, I re- 
nounce all my pretenſions to gallantry for ever. 

Emilia. Thou halt a good deal of vanity, how- 
ever, to thy ſhare. 

Sir Harry. But I have more beauty; and you 
know, when they meet in perfection in our ſex, they 
ſet off one another : bur you miſtake me all this 
while; I don't ſay, I could rival Beaufort with a 

woman 
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woman of ſenſe, but I'll undertake to play the fool 
with Miſtreſs Jenny more to her liking than he can. 
But, my dear, I had like to have forgot 
to have told it you, I am treating with my 
Lord for his daughter ; I have propoſed myſelf as 
a match for my myſelf ; what think you of it? 
Emilia. The humour was very well for once, but 


you muſt be cautious of carrying that jeſt too tar, 


Enter Colonel Severne, 
So, Mr. Severne! it's a wonder, I think, to ſee 


ou. 
4 Col. Severne. And to ſee you, Madam, is ſeeing 
a wonder. 

Emilia. I know you fine gentlemen affect to ſay 
fine things to the ladies; but tis more to ſhew 

our own wit to advantage than our beauty. 

Sir Harry. I believe, OE the ladies are of 
opinion, a man ſeldom ſhews his wit to advantage 
but when he praiſes their beauty. 

Emilia. Pr'ythee, Sir Harry, don't you pretend 
to know our ſex ſo well. | 

Col. Severne. Know them, Madam ! That peruke 
and that face cannot but know more of woman-kind 
than all the philoſophers in the world: a taller man 
mayn't know half ſo much. But, Madam, you 
ſeem to ſingle out Sir Harry from the reſt of the 
company ſo particularly, that I doubt you'll create 
him envy ; he has, indeed, the moſt youth and 
beauty—— 

Sir Harry. I have my ſhare, I think indeed, 
Colonel; but you are too ſecure of your intereſt in 
this lady, to fear me, or any other, for a rival. 

Emilia. Who told you ſo, Sir Harry? If you 
make me your confideat, I don't make you mine 
Why, indeed, Mr. Severne, I muſt own, I like Sir 
Harry's company ; tho', perhaps, I ſhould not much 
envy any woman that had him for a huſband ; but 
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he happens, I know not how, to have an opinion of 
my diſcretion, and, thinking me a tolerablejudge of 
my own ſex, he has taken a fancy to intruſt me 
with his ſecrets, 

Sir Harry. Even fo, Sir. I never talk my affairs 
to a young fellow, leſt he ſhould betray me, or 
prove my rival. 
Col. Severn. Oh! I commend your prudence 

highly, and am ſorry for having interrupted your 
counſels ſo long. [ Exit Colonel Severne, 

Emilia. I fancy, Charlotte, the Colonel thinks! 
have a mind to run away with you, or you with me. 

Sir Harry, If I were ſure that was his opinion, 
I'd make my advantage of it ; he ſhould have more 
reaſon for his fears than he has at preſent 
But now, Madam, to my deſign upon Miſtreſs 
Jenny——What think you of this cock! and this 
bow ! and this cloſe rapturous hug 

[Lord Severne and Colonel Severne obſerve them. 

Emilia. Why, I think, you are a very impudent 
agreeable young fellow. | 

Sir Harry. Heavens! what a neck and ſhape ! 
what an air! O this hand! I could feaſt upon it 
for ever. | 

Emilio. Go, go, Sir Harry; now I think you 
moreampudent— 

Sir Harry. And more agreeable. Here's my 
Lord and the Colonel; let's avoid them. | Exeunt. 
Enter Lord Severne and Colonel Severne. 

Ld. Severne. You ſee, Charles, I have not en- 
tertained ſuſpicions of Emilia's conduct without 
reaſon. 

Col. Severne. I know not what to think : this 
behaviour in any woman but Emilia, 1 own, 
would look ſuſpicious. 

Ld. Severne. And is Emilia then not a woman? 

Col. Severne. I have been uſed to think her more 
than woman, and cannot lightly be prevailed upon 
to bring her down to the level of her ſex. 
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Ld. Severne. Charles, I do not blame you for 
the concern you ſhew : but be adviſed ; rather 
ſupport this diſtreſs a while, than ſuffer it to betray 
you into greater. 

Col. Severne. I'll endeavour to compoſe this 
tumult : if ſhe is not virtuous, my Lord, ſhe is not 
lovely. : 

Ld. Severne. Indeed, if ſhe is not virtuous, ſhe is 
no wife for thee, Charles; however, would not 
wrong Emilia, nor conclude any thing raſhly to her 
prejudice in ſo tender a point. 

Col. Severne. Doubt it not, my Lord, but I'll 
ſearch this buſineſs to the bottom. 

Ld. Severne. You know; Charles, your behaviour 
hitherto towards her has been that of a fond reſpect- 
ful lover; your way now will be, to aſſume the 
eaſy freedom of a gallant ; if this manner of addreſs 
proves acceptable to her, you may reaſonably con- 
clude ſhe admits Sir Harry's familiarities upon the 
ſame foot. | 

Col. Severne. J hope, I ſhall be able to diſſemble 
my paſſion ſo far as to follow your Lordſhip's 
directions, and I'll loſe no time in it. 

Exit Colonel Severne. 

Ld. Severne. To my ſon alone have I confided 
my ſuſpicions of Emilia; to Emilia alone will I 
confide my ſuſpicions of my ſon. And here ſhe 
COMmes, ; 


Enter Fmilia. 

Ld. Severne. I have ſomething to impart to thee, 
and now anſwer me truly : have I ever dealt un. 
kindly by thee in any thing ? 

Emilia. My Lord, that queſtion ; : 
* y queſtion is your firſt un 

Ld. Severne. I am glad you think ſo. You 
vere too young, when your father died, to have 
any knowledge of the friendſhip that was between 
us. Your father was an honourable man, and he 
thought ſo of me; you were his lateſt, and his 
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only care; and, in the declining ſtate of his health, 
the more his indiſpoſitions increaſed upon him, 
the more were you the ſubject of his diſcourſe to 
me; and he often ſaid with ſatisfa&tion, **. My daugh- 
* ter will not want a father, while you live.“ 
Emilia. Indeed, my Lord, you have been an 
indulgent father to me. 

LA. Severne. Be aſſured, Emilia, I am tenderly 
concerned for thy welfare, and for that reaſon on- 
ly have I deferred your marriage with my ſon. I 
have jealouſies concerning him; and muſt 
your affiſtance to come at the truth. You ſeem 
ſurprized | ; 
Emilia. My Lord, you have inſtructed me to think 
ſo well of Colonel Severne, I could almoſt ima- 
gine you ſpeak this only to try my eſteem for him, 

Ld. Severne. Not ſo, Emilia: to be plain 
with you, I am informed, he has an intereſt in a 
certain Lady of quality, of ſuch a ſort as may in- 
terfere with your happineſs : the town gives him 
out for her lover. | 

Emilia, How, my Lord ! 

Ld. Severne. Hear me, child; this being ſup- 

ed, I'm obliged to proceed with caution : my 
fondneſs for my ton ſhall not lead me to injure you; 
I muſt act as a common father to you both. 

Emilia. Your Lordſhip, I fear, carries your 
ſuſpicions too far : I would anſwer with my life 
for the Colonel's honour. 

Ld. Severne. Emilia, I believe my ſon loves thee; 
and that he would be glad to acquit himſelf of this 
woman, if he could do u with honour : but whether 
he may not have private obligations to her, which 
may embarraſs his conduct, and hereafter give you 
uneaſineſs, is what J am apprehenſive of. 

Emilia. Be pleaſed, my Lord, to truſt this 
buſineſs with me; if there be the leaſt po for 


your apprehenſions, I'll engage to ſearch it as 
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Ld. Severne. It is my opinion, Emilia, that you 
can do it more ſucceſsfully than any one; he has 
already intruſted you with his love, and will not 
ſuſpect his moſt retired thoughts unſafe in your 
keeping. | | 

Emilia. I doubt not, my Lord, but I ſhall be 
able to win the ſecret from him, if there be any. 

Ld. Severne. It will be your intereft ; you are of- 
ten alone together: watch him in his fond moments, 
and, when his mind is off its guard, take your op- 
portunity. Exit Emilia. 
Enter Sir Harry Truelove. 

So, Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry. My Lord, your ſervant. 

Ld. Severne. What can this young man mean, by 
applying to me for Charlotte? | Aide. — Sir Harry, 
I muſt, once for all, inform you (you will excuſe 
a plain behaviour in a man of my years, and in 
an affair of ſuch concernment) ; I ſay, Sir, I muſt 
plainly inform you, that I cannot think of you as a 
huſband for my daughter, and I defire I may hear 
no more of it. 

Sir Harry. My Lord, I ſhould not have preſumed 
to aſpire to that honour, had not Mr. Beaufort's 
pretenſions been rejected; for, I muſt acknowledge, 
I think he has every good quality and accomplith- 
ment that can recommend a gentleman to one's 
eſteem, or make one deſirous of his alliance. 

La. Severne. Mr. Beaufort is very much obliged 
to you: I have not, it's true, many objections 
againſt him; but I have one in my eye, to whom 
I have none at all: at leaſt, Sir, the, perſon I give 
my daughter to, be he who he will, ſhall have no 
other engagements. 

Sir Harry. Your Lordſhip, I preſume, does not 
know of any that I have. 

Ld. Severne. Are you very ſure of that ? But no 
matter—that's not the point—Look you, Sir, to 
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cut things ſhort, 1 am of opinion, my daughter's 
quality, breeding, and character, entitle her to a 
much better match | 

Sir Harry. My dear Lord, don't be angry with 
me, I cannot help ſmiling—Now, upon my life ! 
do I think myſelf every whit as well-bred, and of 
as fair a character, as her Ladyſhip. 

Ld. Severne. A more pert coxcomb have I never 
met with. | A/ide. |-Good Sir Harry, let me entreat 
you, that ye may have no diſputes on this ſubject: 
I have told you already, and I tell you once more, 
J am abſolutely determined never to marry my 
daughter into a family below her own. 

Sir Harry. If that be all, my Lord, you can 
have no juſt reaſon to refuſe me; for, with ſub- 
miſſion, my family is as good as yours. 

Ld. Severne. Your family as good as mine, ſtrip- 


ling! 

Sir Harry. Pardon me, my Lord; my family 
is as good as yours, and ſomething more antient. 

Ld. Severne. How !—Well, Sir, —but whatever 
our family is, I am the more antient in my own 
perſon—Go, you're a boy— 

Sir Harry. Perhaps your Lordſhip may find your- 
ſelf miſtaken, | 

Ld. Severne. Again ! 

Sir Harry. Depend upon it, my Lord, I am no 
boy—at leaſt, Emilia does not take me for one. 

Ld. Severne. No! and do you triumph in it ?— 
But hold, I muſt hide my reſentments till I exa- 
mine further. [ A/ide. ]—Well, Sir Harry, you gen- 
tlemen and ladies, now-a-days, have mighty new 
ſentiments to what we had in our time; among 
you, nothing is weighed by the nature of the thing, 
but by the appearance: you value no good action 
but what is known, and regret no ill one that 
is ſecret. 1 
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Sir Harry. My good old Lord, you ſpeak like 
an antient philoſopher ; and I live like a modern 
one—Come, don't be moody, my Lord; but fend 
back for your daughter; and believe me, who 
know what the ſex is as well as any gentleman in , 
« He that would women rule muſt have the ſkill, 
Not to reſtrain, but rightly guide their will.” 

Ld. Severne, Extremely well, Sir !—Your ſer- 
6 [ Exit Lord Severne. 

Sir Harry. Go thy ways, Papa! I'll teach you 
to be diſobedient to your own daughter. 

Enter Beautort, 

You're a pretty gentleman, Mr. Beaufort! I hear 
you make court to Miſs Staple. 

Beauf. What then, Sir ? 

Sir Harry. What then, Sir! 

Beauf. Would not you have me ? 

Sir Harry. Would not I have you ! 

Beauf. Have you a mind to her yourſelf, Sir 
Harry ? ._.. 

Sir Harry, A mind to her myſelf! what do you 
mean, Sir? 

Beauf. Nay, nothing at all; but what do you 
mean? 

Sir Harry. Nay, nothing at all: but, by the bye, 
you are not ſo cunning as you imagine; Iſee through 
your deſign, and this courtſhip is only a trick to 
blind my Lord Severne. Come, pr'ythee, Beaufort, 
own it. 

Beauf. If you have the art to find out a ſecret, I 
hope you have the honour to keep it. . 
Enter Emilia. 

Sir Harry. It's as I told you, Madam; Mr. 
Beaufort makes court to Miſtreſs Jenny only en 


paſſant, and to divert my Lord's fears for Charlotte : 
is 1t not ſo ? 


Beauf. 
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Beauf. You will have it ſo. | 

Emilia. Here comes Miſs Staple, with her father, 
Sir Harry, if you pleaſe, we'll avoid them; I have 
ſomething to communicate to you. 

Sir Harry. By all means, Madam; it would be 
; U-bred to diſturb a gentleman in his affairs. 

Hare Sir Harry and Emilia. 
Enter Sir Humphry and Jenny. 

Beauf. Pretty Miſtreſs Staple, where have you 
been abſent from my eyes ſo long? 

Miſs Jenny. I juſt parted from Colonel Severne: 
Well, he's a fine gentleman ! fo diverting ! fo en- 
tertaining |! | 

Beauf, It is impoſſible, Madam, to be otherwiſe 
in your company; you was born to inſpire the 
world with good humour and gaiety 

Miſs Jenny. I vow and proteſt, Mr. Beaufort, 
you are very comical, 

Beauf. I ſwear by all that's ſacred, you are very 
pretty. 

Miſs Jenny. Lord, you'd make one die with 
laughing. | 

Sir Hum. Hey-day! why, how now, huzzy! 
what have you to do, to be dropping your courte- 
ſies, and to be ſimpering upon every one you meet? 
A man can't appear, but he draws you to him, 
like a loadſtone Mr. Beaufort, you'll excuſe me; 
my daughter, I fear, is a little too forward for 
you courtiers. | 

Beauf. Her ſimplicity and innocency become her ; 
and no gentleman will take advantageof it. 
Sir Hum. Mr. Beaufort, I underſtand you court 
fy daughter ; I muſt take the liberty to inform 
you, no man ſhall marry her without my conſent. 
Beauf. Her conſent, and yours, is what I ſhould 

be glad to obtain. | 
Sir Hum. As to her conſent, I believe, you may 


have it for aſking; but with me, there muſt be 
; more 
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more words than one to a bargain ; my daughter is 
as my merchandize, and I'll not part with her up- 
on credit ; ſomething for an and nothing 
for nothing, as I often ſay, is our family wiſdom. 
Beauf. Then there is ſome hope, Sir Humphry, 
of gaining your conſent. 
ir Hum. There is a poſſibility. 


Beauf. And, pray, within what compaſs may 


that poſſibility lie? 3 

Sir Hum. Why, Mr. Beaufort, it is within the 
compaſs of Bank- notes, land, or ſpecie: produce 
fifty thouſand pounds in money, or money's-worth, 
and my conſent ſhall be forth- coming. 

Beauf. T doubt, Sir Humphry, it will be im- 
pon I ſhould produce ſuch a ſum quickly, and 

oneſtly, 

Sir Hum. Sir, it matters not how you come by 
the ſum ; I never aſk impertinent queſtions; no 
man worth fifty thouſand pounds was ever thought 
diſhoneſt ; you may be diſhoneſt while you are 

etting an eſtate, but, when once you have got it, 
u anſwer for you, you ſhall be honeſt again. 

Beauf. But, Sir Humphry, I would feign pro- 
poſe an equivalent to you. What think you of a 
competent fortune, accompany'd with good birth, 
and a liberal education ? 

Sir Hum, Why, Mr. Beaufort, that's the faſhion 
of the plate, as the goldſmiths call it; now I never 
conſider that, when I take in a pawn : the weight 
is all—ButT have other objections againſt you. 

Beauf. Will you do me the favour to inform me, 
what thoſe objections may be? 

Sir Hum. In the firſt place, I am informed, you 
have the misfortune to have a great ſtock of wit; 
I would not be thought to blame you for what you 
cannot help; neither am I to blame, when I ſhun 
what I cannot approve of. 


R Beauf. 
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Beauf. And pray, Sir Humphry, why ſhoute 


you be an enemy to men of wit? = _. 

Sir Hum. Becauſe I know, Sir, it is a profeſſion 
with you wits to ridicule ſober men, and make a 
jeſt of induſtry, and of all prudent perſons that are 
in a way of thriving. 

Beauf. But, Sir Humphry, I claim not that di- 
ſtinction in myfelf, though I eſteem it in others; and 
I believe you'll allow wit to be a valuable quality in 
the keeping of a wife man. 

Sir Hum. Sir, no wife man was ever a wit; and 
no wit was ever a rich man; and this is enough, in 
conſcience, to bring 1t into diſcredit with me. 

Beauf. But, Sir Humphry, perhaps I am ſlan- 
dered; many honeſt gentlemen have been very un- 
juſtly accuſed of this crime: you may have been 
miſinformed. 

Sir Hum. If I am, *tis a misfortune to you. To 
be a wit, is a character, I aſſure you, that will do 
you no great ſervice among men of buſineſs ; and, 
perhaps, you'll not get much by it at court, To 
deal plainly with you, Mr. Beaufort, I would have 
for my girl a diligent man, that will follow 
vuſineſs, and get money: I ſhould not diſlike a 
man who could ſometimes content himſelf with a 

pint of neat Port after his fatigue : now, I ſuppoſe, 
you ey reh{h- nothing but Champaign and Bur- 

indy. 

4 Beauf. Certainly they are generous liquors ; they 
advance mirth and good-humour, and are reckoned 
friends to the Mufes. | 

Sir Hum. But what is this to thrift, and good 
huſbandry ? Sir, I admire at your expreſſions. Is 
being a friend to the Muſes an argument with a 
moneyed man, who neither knows — the Muſes 
live, nor what ware-houſes they keep, nor what 
trade they drive? 

a Becuſ. 
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Beauf. I hope, Sir Humphry, the Muſes have 
done you no injury, if they have done you no 


Sir Hum. Yes, yes, injury enough ! I am told, 
their bullies, the wits and poets, make it their bu- 
ſineſs, in their plays and prologues, to abuſe their 
betters ; and that they treat perſons of good reputa- 
tion very injuriouſly, giving them nick-names, 
ſuch as Nikin, Gripe, Scrape-all, Split-farthing, 
and the like. Now, Sir, I muſt be plain to tell 
you, that this licence is unreaſonable ; and that 
perſons of ſubſtance and credit ought not to be 
libelled by your poets, and people of their charac- 
ter. 

Beauf. I am ſorry their character ſhould ſuffer 
with thoſe who are moſt able to be ſerviceable to 
them. 

Sir Hum. In reality, Mr. Beaufort, they have 
not a very name. 

Beauf. How ſo, Sir ?. 

Sir Hum. To ſay no worle of them, *tis not very 
creditable to be poor; tis but an indifferent cha- 
racter to want money. I don't know what the 
ſentiments of your courtiers are ; but with us in 
the City, honeſty and wealth ſignify the ſame 
thing; and, when we ſay 4 good man, we mean a 
rich man. 

B-auf. I find then, Sir Humphry, that in the 
City you have a language peculiar to yourſelves, as 
well as cuſtoms and manners. 

Sir Hum. Sir, we have a laudable language, that 
goes all the world over: my bills are underſtood at 


onſtantinople: and, as for our manners, it is to 


dreſs clean, to live plentifully, to get money, to owe 
nothing, and truſt nobody. 
Beauf. You are very much to be commended: 


but the young lady is out of the queſtion all this 
while; ſhe is extremely pretty, and I think not un- 


like you. 
R 2 Miſs 
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Miſs Jenny. You courtiers have always ſomething 


ſo agreeable to ſay ! 

Beauf. You figh, Madam— 

Miſs Jenny. It is, to think how dull and inſipid 
our converſation is in Lombard-ſtreet. 

Sir Hum. Say you ſo! very fine! [ Aſide, 

Miſs Jenny. Can't you play at ombre, Mr, 
Beaufort? You ſhall teach me. But, pray, tell me 
now ; do you love to ſee plays ? I proteſt, I think 
they are very filly ; but the operas are mighty di- 
verting : ſhall we have any maſquerades this win- 
ter? do you know ? though I believe not—Was 
you there the laſt time, Mr. Beaufort ? I was. 

Beauf. Was you ſo, my pretty one? 

Miſs Jenny. Ay, and I met the prettieſt man 
there, that told me ſo many ſtories, and things of 
the town —I was never ſo charmingly entertained 
in my life—Was it you ? 

Beauf. That I can't tell, indeed! but I ſaw there 
a young lady in the habit of a Shepherdeſs, ſo 
beautiful, fo witty ! Was it you? 

Miſs Jenny. Was it you! did you ſay? My 
ſtars! how pleaſant you are ! 

Sir Hum. Come away, I ſay, Mr. Beaufort, 
your moſt obedient. 

Mits Jenny. Dear Sir, adieu: you'll excuſe me. 

[Exeunt Sir Humphry and Jenny. 

Beauf. Adieu, my Angel! 

| Enter Colonel Severne. 

Col. Severne. Beaufort, you muſt come with 
me: I have buſineſs of the laſt conſequence, in 
which I muſt have your advice and affiftance. 

Beauf. Your ſummons is very fudden ! Whats 
the affair ? | 

Col. Severne. T willſtartle you tohear it. Would 
you believe! Emilia, of all her ſex! would you 
believe, Emilia was not virtuous ! 


Beanf+ 
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Beauf, I would as ſoon believe that Severne 


was not honeſt. You play with me ? 


Col. Severne. By Heaven, I do not ! there are 
ſtrong preſumptions, that I have been deceived in 
her, and that ſhe accounts lightly of her honour. 
Not to keep you in ay; 44s my father has made 
the diſcovery ; I have ſeen the intrigue in part my- 
ſelf ; her gallant is Sir Harry Truelove : the reſt 


I'll inform you of more diſtinctly, 


Beauf. Tis prodigious ! but be eaſy, my friend! 


If this be true, you have had a good eſcape. 


Bet- 


ter be a miſtaken lover, than to be ranked with the 


unhappy married men. 


Col. Severne. Faith, Beaufort, if my ſuſpicions 
are juſt, the difference is not great betwixt me 


and the gentlemen you ſpeak of. 
They mourn the violated marriage bed; 


] pay a huſband's debt before I wed.” 


3 — 


r 
Enter Beaufort and Colonel Severne. 


SCENE I. 


Beauf. OW ! what! no reſentment ! no ſenſe 

of wrong done her! and, was ſhe 
ſo complying ? did. ſhe yield, fay you, to your 
looſe ſolicitations at firſt, without any token ot 


reluctance |! 


Col. Severne. At firſt, indeed, ſhe diſſembled, 
I know not what faint ſurprize, and ſeemingly en- 
deavoured at a bluſh : but thoſe light appearances 


ſoon went off, and gave way to the Firs ot 


appetite. Ay, ay, in faith ! ſhe has yielded 


irly, 


given up her character, and promiſed me all, all 


that wantonneſs itſelf could give or promiſe ! 


3 Beauf. 
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Beauf. Moſt unaccountable and aſtoniſhing | 
had ſhe then no pride ! A lady of her rank and 
condition! had ſhe no pride at all left? 

Col. Severne. Pride, in woman's heart, like 
thorns round roſes, was planted there for her pro- 
tection; but ſhe has loſt that outguard of honour ; 
ſhe has loſt it, Beaufort; and any looſe vain cox- 
comb may touch, may taſte, may gather her— 
Fallen from her bright orb of innocence, and her 
great ſoul levelled with vice ! 

Beauf. Then all womankind is falſe ; and yet, 
Charles, I muſt ſtill think that Charlotte is virtu- 
ous ! | | 

Col. Severne. By the eternal powers! J do not 
know if my mother was—— 

Beavyf. But Charlotte, Charlotte, I fay—— 

Col. Severne. Why, what of Charlotte? ſhe's 
in France, is ſhe not? where ſhe has nobody to 
obſerve her, no witneſs of her actions; at full 
liberty to do or ſay as ſhe pleaſes. 

Beauf, In France 

Col. Severne, Ay, and ten to one but, this very 
moment, ſome ſprightly Marquis may be lacin 
on her ſtays for her; you know the freedom in uſe 
among the ladies of that gay country. 

Beauf. *Sdeath | I am on the rack. 

Col. Severne. Or, may be, ſhe's ſitting up in her 
bed, at chocolate, and a ſpruce ſmart Abbe with 
his arms round her, | 

Beauf. Pſha, Pſha! pr'ythee no more on't. 
You drive me to diſtraction. 

Col. Severne. How do companions in pain ad- 
miniſter relief to it! Now am I half eaſed, only 
by ſeeing him moved: but it is an ill-natured 
pleaſure, and an unreaſonable one.——Come, dear 
Beaufort, quiet yourſelf: I was wild with rage 
and ſorrow, when I drew this idle picture of my 
lifter ; I do from my foul believe her good and 
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virtuous, as ſhe is lovely. This is my cool judge- 
ment—But Emilia— 

Beauf. Kind Severne ! excuſe the warmth I was 
betrayed into, thou beſt of friends I think, I ſee 
Emilia at a diſtance. | 

Col. Severne. What moſt perplexes me is, that 
ſhe ſhould imagine me to be under a promiſe of 
marriage to my lady Bellamont. ; 

Beauf. What did you ſay to her on that ſubject ? 

Col. Severne. Twas impoſſible to get the notion 
out of her head, ſo l was forced to humour her in 
it, and ſeem to acknowledge the thing, as well for 
my own quiet, as to bring her the more eafily to 
what I defired. But ſhe comes; withdraw a mi- 
nute, and obſerve. Exit Beaufort. 

Enter Emilia. 
So fair! yet ſo kind! ſuch richneſs of beauty! en- 
deared by ſo ſweet condeſcenſion | 

Emilia. 1 am very much in the ſpleen ; killed, 
killed with ſpleen ! and all, I believe, for want of 
being flattered, 

Col. Severne. To be admired, is what you can 
never want, except you hide yourſelf. 

Emilia, I don't know how it is; but ] can nei- 


ther enjoy myſelf by day, nor ſleep by night, for 


want of ſomething or other—Dear flattery ! thou 
cordial of a woman's waking ſpirits, and-her opiate 
for reſt ! It is an hour, a long dull hour, fince you 
told me, I was a goddeſs. 

Col. Scverne. You ſhall be a goddeſs again: but 
then be like other goddeſſes, and deſcend ſometimes 
to charming mortal frailty. 

Emilia. Lord, what a corrupt world is this! one 
cannot get ſo much as a compliment without brib- 
ing for it. There's ſomething ſo cold and faint in 
your civilities! I really fancy you don't like my 


looks to-day ? | 
R 4 Col. 
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Col. Severne. Not like them, Madam ! Bleſs me, 

you look like the Spring with all the Graces round 
ou. 

y Emilia. Take care, or you'll make me redden; 

and then I ſhall be more like Autumn than the 

Spring. 

Col. Severne. Ay, that's the point. Autumn 
the fruits of beauty ! the promiſed fruit, my love 
when will you give it me? 

Emilia. Piſh ! 

Col. Severne, Think, my Angel, you are in the 
bloom of years. and ought to improve the advan- 
tage while it laſts ; life is too ſhort, to protract our 
happineſs, 

Emilia. You talk, Sir, as if one was to be an old 
woman to-morrow : indeed, I expect to be a 
Bloomer fifteen years to come. | 

Col. Severne. What is fifteen years! they'll ſteal 
away unobſerv'd: and, like the reſt of your ſex, 
you'll become antiquated, long before you ſuſ- 
pect it. 

Emilia. Dreadful! and cruel! his behaviour 
ſhocks me to the very ſoul. To be treated as a 
lewd commoner! mercy !—but ſoft, my heart— 
bear this pang awhile— [ Aſide, 

Col. Severne. But, my dear! my life]! I muſt 
preſs you to performance of articles.— 

Emilia; 1 find it is dangerqus to converſe with 
you. I beg you, leave me to myſelf —I muſt en- 
dure his inſults, to carry on my deſign, {| Afide. 
Col. Sæverne. I muſt not, cannot leave you; re- 
member you have given me your promiſe. 

Emilia. No, I have not; or, if I had been ſo in- 
diſcreet, a guilty promiſe, you know, pught not 
ro be kept, | 
Col. Severne. Can there be any guilt in pleaſure, 
child ? Fie, fie! you are miſled by education and 

5 . opinion 
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opinion! that trick, that common cheat, and ene · 
my to delight! N 

T was folly, or injuſtice, firſt that plac'd 

« The fame of woman-kind in being chaſte : 

« When love and ſoft defire ſubdue the will, 

«© The deeds that follow are not fimply ill: 

« No moral crimes to appetite belong, 

« Nor can our parent Nature guide us wrong: 

“ Truth, juſtice, friendſhip, honour's bounds 

© controul, 

& And virtue lives not in the blood, but ſoul,” 

Emilia. Poetry, thus applied, is the worſe for 
being good. Come, be adviſed for once, Mr. 
Severne ; change your way of thinking, and quit 
the advantage you have of me. 

Col. Severne. What can I do in the diſtreſs of ſo 
much be+uty before me? how forbear haſtening to 
the potteſhon of it? You forget, my dear, you have 
conſented, faith you have; you have given me 
your word. 

Emilia. T gave you no word, no conſent——Or 
whatever I did, 'twas on condition you ſhould firſt 
diſcover to me the whole affair with Lady Bella- 
mont. | 

Col. S-verne. O! has jealouſy a part in your 
conſent ? | ide. — Well, I'll conceal nothing from 
you, upon honour, 

Emilia. But your letters, and the writings of con- 
tract! I muſt have them too. 

Col. Scverne, You are very particular, Madam: 
Pl! put them into your hands. | 

Ein lia. It is too plain. He's certainly engaged. 
Gracious Heaven! Where ſhall I fly for refuge! 
Every where abuſed ! LAlide. 

Col. Sever ne. But then you muſt not forget the 
condition : you know the reward I am to expect. 

| Emilia. 
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Emilia. 1 ſhall deal honourably by you. 

Col. Severne. O my charmer ! how doſt thou 
fire me! But, my life, the time ! the place! 
Don't torture me with delay. | 

Emilia, Hiſt ! company is coming this way; we 
ſhall be over-heard. I'll come to you again. 

Col. Severne. © Cælia, to thyſelf bejuſt, 

Not to-morrow vainly truſt ; 
« Every moment you are coy, 
« Is a moment loſt of joy.“ 
[ Exit Emilia. 
Re-enter Beaufort, | 


Col. Severne. You over-heard all 

Beauf. I did. 

Col. Severne. You ſee, ſhe is determin'd in her 
opinion as to Lady Bellamont. 

Beauf. That determination, I believe, if ſhe is 
determined, is but the effect of ſome tittle-tattle 
among her acquaintance ; credulity and curiofity 
are more than half in a woman's compoſition, 


Enter Sir Humphry and Toby. 


Col. Severne. Mr. Toby ! my friend and rival, 

Toby, Pſhaw | 

Col. Severne. Nay, not ſo coy, Mr. Toby : though 
we are rivals, yet, hke Generals, we may beat a 
parley, and confer together upon terms of peace. 

Toby. Why, look you, as for that matter, I am 
above-board. I don't wiſh to be your hindrance, 
feeing this is more my father's doing than mine; 
though I muſt obſerve one thing to you, by the 
way: if the young gentlewoman ſhould chance to 
like me beſt, that's none of my fault; &en let her 
take her choice: beauty, you know, is all 


| fancy. 
Col. 
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Col. Severne. Mr. Toby, I can't blame you; but 
how Sir Humphry can acquit himſelf, I don't ſee. 
Emilia is mine by right of love, by my father's 
promiſe, and, as I have flattered myſelf, by her 
own inclinauon, 

Sir Humphry. Hark-ye, Colonel under- 
ſand the caſe thus Here is a commodityo be 
diſpoſed of ; you, I, another, are alike at liberty 
to bid for it ; and the faireſt bidder has, in courſe, 
the beſt claim. Now, Sir— 

Beauf. With your leave, Sir Humphry, beauty 
is not, like common merchandize, to be fold by 
cant and auction, or to be put up by inch of 
candle. That is for African ſlaves, not free-born 
Britiſh ladies. | 

Toby. What you ſay, father, for all him, ſtands 
to reaſon. Now put caſe, a tenement is to be let; if 
] offer to raiſe the rent, and pay down a fine, it is 
but fitting I ſhould have a leaſe for life 

Sir Hum. Toby, uſe your parts with moderation, 
firrah—There is, Mr. Beaufort, a natural aptitude 
in this boy towards wit; and, if I did not perpetu- 
ally correct him, his head would be over-run with 
that unprofitable weed. 

Col. Severne. Well, Mr. Staple, we'll leave you 
a clear ſtage—TI think, 1 ſee your miſtreſs coming. 

[ Exeunt Severne and Beaufort. 

Sir Hum. Now, Toby, to the point. What think 
you of wooing the Lady ? 

Toby. Nay, father, if you go to that, firſt tell me 
what you think. | : 

Sir Hum. I think very well of it 

Toby. Why, ſo do | too 

Sir Hum. But can you act your part gracefully, 
I would, fay ? There is {kill in making court; you 
muſt ſhew the Lady a great deal of complaiſance ; 
you mult praiſe her beauty. 

; Toby. 
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Toby. Before her face, or behind her back, do 
you mean? | 

Sir Hum. Why, both, ſimpleton. You muſt en. 
deavour to perſuade her that you are in love, and 
that you are dying for her. 

Toby. Andthat 1 am dying for her ! that's right, 
indeed ! 

Sir Hum. But here ſhe comes—leave me to 


ſpeak firſt, 
Enter Emilia. 


Madam, I take the liberty, with my good Lord's 
ex to introduce my ſon. Toby, ſalute the 

ady. I have made bold, Madam, to propoſe a 
match between you and my ſon Toby ; and I dare 
recommend him to your Ladyſhip, for a youth of 
fingular parts and ſobriety, 

Emilia. He does, indeed, ſeem to be of ſingular 
ſobriety ; I believe, Mr. Toby, you never play'd 
truant, or robb'd an orchard in your life. 

Sir Hum. I'll anſwer for him, he never did. 

Emilia. To be free with you, Sir Humphry, I 
ſhould not like him the worſe, it he were a little 
more upon the rakiſh, provided he has no ten- 
dency to extravagancy. 
- Sir Hum. Madam, you may truſt him ; extrava- 

ncy is not the vice of our family ; frugality and 
induſtry are the arts 1 have train'd him up in; the 
arts by which our houſe flouriſhes ! we have been 
famous for them through generations. I can ſhew 
you, Madam, wrought beds, curtains, tapeſtry, the 
work of my great, great grandmother ; they roſe 
with the ſun, and work'd till his going down ; and 
all for the good of the family. 

Emilia. I fear, I ſhall be a diſgrace to ſuch in- 
duſtrious anceſtors : riſe with the ſun! mercy ! 
**would kill me ;—and work til} his going down! 


I] am ready to ſwoon away at the thoughts of it. 
| Sit 
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Sir Hum. Alas ! Madam, you do not know how 
prevalent example is ! it would delight your heart, 
Madam, to ſee in my family the daily inſtances of 
thrift and good houſewitry, 8 

Emilia. I ſuppoſe ſo, Sir Humphry, eſpecially 
in your houſe-keeping. | 

Sir Hum. Madam, you ſhall have no reaſon to 
find fault with my houſe-keeping : I can't promiſe 
you ragouſts, and fricaſees, and kick-ſhaws of that 
ſort; but you'll meet with a ſubſtantial family diſh 
every day ; wholeſome Engliſh food ! ſuch as was 
eat in good Queen Beſs's days! I aſſure you, Ma- 
dam, we don't live upon frogs and muſhrooms— 

Emilia. No, Sir Humphry ; but don't you livein 
clouds and ſmoke? I have been ſo much uſed to 
breathe freely about St. James's, that I doubt I 
ſhall be ſtifled in the city. TRAD 

Sir Hum. Madam, you wrong the citizens: tis 
true, we have no Mall to walk in by owl. light, 
nor a Ring to trollround about, like children in fly- 
ing coaches at a fair: but, notwithſtanding, we of- 
ten take the benefit of the freſh air. 

Emilia. At Iſlington, I preſume! 

Sir Hum. Yes, Madam, at Iſlington, I have a houſe 
there, at your ſervice, juſt on the road, with trees 
before it, and the ſweeteſt little garden and arbour 
behind, you ever ſaw. Then we have our city di- 
verſions too, Madam; there's my Lord Mayor's 
ſhow, the Sheriff's feaſt, and the children of Chriſt- 
church hoſpital ; all very pretty fights! 

Emilia. Sir Rumphry, 1 am charm'd with the 
arguments you bring to make me happy : and then 
the credit of being allied to fo reputable and rich 
a perſon as you are! 

Sir Hum. Madam, you do me too much honour ; 
I'll ſhew you, I'm generous, as well as rich, Ma- 
dam ; I have the fineſt ſet of china in England, to 
give you, and a purſe as long as my arm, of broad 

pieces 
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ieces and gold medals, which my father and 1 
— been picking up theſe hundred years; and 1 
have the prettieſt Black in all London : and a— 
and a— and a thouſand fine things befides : but 
T'll leave you together; you'll agree it beſt by 
yourſelves. Madam, I am your moſt obedient. 

[Exit Sir Humphry. 

Toby. Now, if I did but know what to ſay to 
her: juſt now, I thought, I had a world of things 
in my head. [ 4fide, 
Emilia. Mr. Toby, you don't ſeem merry— 

Toby. No truly, I cannot ſay 1 am merry; you 
muſt know, I am mightily given to be melancholy, 
when J am alone, 

Emilia. But, Sir, you are not alone now; if I 
may be thought company. 

Toby. Yes, that's true, as you ſay, Madam, I'm 
not alone neither, —Plague on't ! I wiſh my father 
were at Jericho for leaving me here! I muſt try to 
ſpeak to her, however. [ Hide. Madam, an pleaſe 
you,— hem ! hem ! 

Emilia. Sir! 

Toby. I had it, in a manner, at my tongue's end, 
toſay ſomething to you, as it were, of a certain affair, 
that 15toſay, concerning certain points, about which 
my father, lately in diſcourſe, and therefore, for 
ſhortneſs ſake, without farther preamblings— 

Emilia. What would you pleaſe, Sir ? 

Toby, Pray, Madam, could you tell me what o 
clock it is? 

Emilia. Yes, Sir, I believe I can: it is ſome mi- 
nutes paſt ſeven, if my watch goes right. 

Toby, Say you ſo? but I can give you to under- 
ſtand one thing; there's nothing more uncertain 
than clocks and watches; they differ mightily, at 
our part of the town, from what they are at yours. 
But t'other day, now, for argument ſake, when 1 
was in Cornhill, twas not half an hour after four; 
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and when I came to Weſtminſter-abbey, it was 
juit upon the ſtro be of five. | 

Emilia. The clocks might agree very well, not- 
withſtanding that : I ſuppoſe, you was halt an h 
going thither, for argument ſake. ER) 

Toby. Ves, as you ſay, it may be ſo; it is true, 
I did not think of that. 7 

Emilia. 1 am ſurpris'd, a perſon of your ingenuity 
ſhould overlook ſuch a circumſtance. Good Sit, 

ou'll excuſe me for laughing. | . 

Toby. Nay, if you are pleas'd, I am pleas'd too, 
Madam. I don't, defire to know what you laugh 
at; I'm not curious after ſecrets. | 

Emilia. No! and yet you ſeem to have found 
out a great many. 

Toby. Zooks ! I wiſh I was fairly off! I ſee, I 
cannot hold up the diſcourſe with her. 

He ſeems muſing, 

Emilia. A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Toby ! 
What are you meditating upon ? 

Toby. A bite! I was thinking of nothing at all; 
there you was miſtaken, 

Emilia. Have you no ſweet-hearts in the city, 
Mr. Toby ? 

Toby. Sweet-hearts! No, not that I know of, 

Emilia. What, was you never in love ? 

Toby. I was to have been in love once; my fa- 
ther order'd me; but, I cannot tell how, it went off 
agam. | 

Emilia. 1 am inform'd, you are in love with me. 

Toby. Why, that's very true, I aſſure you; you 
may fee it in my face, Miſtreſs Emilia. 

Emilia, Tis a very mournful one, indeed; and 
how long have you been in this {ad condition, Mr. 
Toby ? | 

Toby. From the day you was at our houſe, Ma- 
dam : I have not been able to fleep a wink ever 
lince, upon the word of a citizen 


Emilia. 
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Emilia. Poor Mr. Toby ! I believe ſo; you are 
ſo very much fallen away. 

Toby. O ! mightily, Madam ! before that time I 
was very fat, and a great deal taller, 

Emilia. This fool ſerves to relieve my anxiety, 
and divert the thought of Severne. Which way 
Mall I explain his conduct? Can I forgive ſuch an 
indignity offered to my honour ? to court me as a 

umpet !— O] I ſhall loſe all patience—and yet 

muſt ſuffer it, the better to obey my Lord's com- 
mands : reaſon tells me, I ought not to forgive; 
but. my heart ſays, I ſhall. | [ Afede, 

Toby. Odſo! ſhe is talking to herſelf ! I wiſh ſhe 
ben't a little beſide her wits ; I thought her diſ- 
courſe to me was very whimſical, 


Enter Wormwood. 

Odſo ! I'm glad of this; now I'll ſneak off. 
Exit Toby. 

Worm. Madam, I'm commanded, by my 
Lord, to let you underſtand, that he defireth to 
ſpeak with you inſtantly. 
Emilia, You may tell your good Lord, I will 
wait upon him ixſtantly. | 
Worm. I fhall—graceful woman ! ſweet woman! 
[ Afede. ) [Exit Wormwood. 


Enter Colonel Severne. 

Col. Severne. I ſee, Madam, you are rectifying 
ſome accidental diſorder of your dreſs. 

Emilia. Tis an impertinent trouble I'm giving 
myſelf. 

Col. Severne. Not ſo, Madam; for though theſe 
little adjuſtments may add nothing to real beauty, 
yet, the very doing of them has ſomething ſo pretty 
in it, one could almaſt with, there were always ſome- 
thing or other amiſs about you. 

Emilia. *Twas a mere trifle ; only my tucker 
happen'd to be incommoded. ; 
| | Col, 
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Col. Severne. Ay, the tucker ! the wit of woman 
never appear'd more than in that charming inven» 
tion of the tucker : what agreeable modeſty and 
ſweetneſs do you ſhew in compoſing it! 

Emilia. You have the art, Colonel, of ſtriking 
gallantry out of every thing—but I cannot ſtay 
with you; my Lord has ſent for me in haſte, 

Col. S-verne. O! but the appointment ! let that 
be fixed, however: tell me, my dear, where, when, 
ſhall we be in private? Wi + 

Emilia. Pſhaw ! no where, never, not at all., 

Col. Severne. Nay, what do you mean? You 
mult let me know. At nine o'clock ? 

Emilia. Well, well, at nine o'clock then, r 1 

Col. Severne. To- night! | | 

Emilia. Ay, ay, any night ; when you will, 

Col. Severne. But where ? 

Emilia, I don't know---In Lettice's chamber, 
How ſuddenly is this man chang'd from a tender 
lover, to a cruel deſtroyer! [Aide] [ Exit Emilia. 

Col. Severne. That ſhe ſhould be this abandon'd 
creature ! I know not what to reſolve on—Perhaps, 
her behaviour is difſembled ; I muſt carry my en- 
quiries farther : ay, and here comes one likely 
enough to inform me, if I have but the addreſs to 
lead him into it. 


Enter Sir Harry Truelove, cre//ing tbe ſtage. 


Sir Harry, good Sir Harry, a word with you. 
Sir Hurry. Twenty, if you pleaſe, Sir. 

Col. Severne. I have been talking with Emilia, 
Sir Harry, and find your ſucceſs with the Ladies to 
be ſuch, that I would give any thing for your re- 
ceipt, for a dying lover. I'd give the world to know 
how it is you make your advances. 

Sir Harry. | don't know; nobody takes leſs pains 
about women than I do. I'm perfectly indolent in 
my 
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my endeavours to pleaſe them; but, for all that, the 
r fools, | think, will be taken with me! 

Col. Severne. There's a love-potion, an enchant- 
ment, in all you ſmock-faced fellows do or ſay. 

Sir Harry. Sincerity and truth, Mr. Severne, 

have charms beyond youth, or beauty, or any 
thing. 
; Got. Severne. It ought to be ſo : but, Sir Harry, 
be good-natur'd now, and tell me, How does your 
affair with Emilia go on ? have not you—have not 
you doubt not, you are a proſperous ſuitor ; a 
ſolgier in love, whole ſervices have not gone unte- 
warded ? 

Sir Harry. What do you mean! you are jcalous, 
I believe. | 

Col. Severne, Not l, faith! you know my thoughts 
run upon women of quality : but what do you 
mean, Sir Harry? why ſo cautious ? In friendſhip, 
there ought to be no reſerve : come, you may ſafely 
truſt your thoughts with me. 

Sir Harry. All the world, indeed, are fond of part- 
ing with their ſecrets, when they can gratify their 
vanity by it. Well, what is it you would know ? 

Col. Severne. Why, as to your intimacy with 
Emilia ! She is laviſh in giving you opportunities, 
and I'm convinc'd, you don't want the {kill to im- 
prove them. | 

Sir Harry. She allows me, I own, to trifle about 
her; to be fond of her parrot, to play with her fan, 
to fancy her dreſs ; and, | think, ſhe is ſcarce an- 
gry when | praiſe her ſhape or complexion, 

Col. Severne. Is this all! No, no, Sit Harry, ſuch 

lanrries are agreeable only as they lead to more 

olid pleatures: theſe amuſements are but the pre- 
ludes to what we truly defire, 

Sir Huy. You are a very intelligent perſon— 
I fee he is jealous of 1:milia— Il teaſe him for it 


LAſde. j —Well, Colonel, fince you will have it, I 
can 
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can tell you, I may be vain; but, hark ye, not a 
word mult be faid of this ; if I hear on't, you know 
the conſequence. 

Col. Severne. You need not fear.— 

Sir Harry. Why then, to be frank with you, I 
have met with what moſt of all things pleaſes me 
in Emilia; ſhe is a moſt delicious creature! a 
ſweet bedfellow ; in faith, Severne— 

Col. Severne. How ! have you had her? really! 
Precious wanton ! This diſcovery, inſtead of eafing 


my mind, the more diſtracts it. Ajide. 
Sir Harry, I ſee it works. Aſide. 


Col. Severne. But, ſure, you are only gallant, Sir 
Harry; this is not true, on the honour of a gen- 
tleman ? 

Sir Harry. Nay, if you doubt my honour, I have 
done, 

Col. Severne. — Sir; I'll pay fo much de- 
ference to your underſtanding, as to believe you 
above the mean vanity of trifling with a Lady's re- 
putation. 

Sir Harry. Hiſt! here's Beaufort. You ſhall 
know more of this intrigue another time: I de- 
pend on your ſecrecy. [ Exit Sir Harry, 


Enter Beaufort. 


Col. Severne. Beaufort, you are come luckily : 
have you got a draught made of thoſe ſham writ- 
ings, and feigned letters, as I defir'd ? Emilia is 
impatient to have them ; and, in the light I now ſee 
her, I am on fire to deliver them: ſhe has appointed 
me to meet at nine this evening. 

Beauf. Is it poſſible! But, Charles, you do not 
mean to go through with this affair; you are more 
a man of honour, than to be the inſtrument of her 
undoing. | 
8 2 Col. 
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Col. Severne. Gad! Beaufort, Iam turn'd wild, 
a very ſavage !—Go through with it !—Yes, yes; 
I'm too great an epicure in love, to refuſe ſo luxu- 
rious an entertainment ! the fruit is ſo tempting, [ 
would ſnatch, and taſte, though death enſued, — 
Beauf. Think better on't! *ris your paſſion ſpeaks, 
not your reaſon. You'll ruin her for ever. | 

Col. Severne. Alas! Beaufort, ſhe is ruin'd al. 
ready. Sir Harry Truelove has confeſs'd to me his 
whole affair with her; there is more in't than we 
expected ; and, you may depend on't, he has had 
from her every thing in her power to grant. 

Beauf. Unfortunate Emilia ! Well, Charles, 
though you cannot enjoy Emilia's fortune, *twill be 
ſomething to be in poſſeſſion of her charms. 


© The world, perhaps, with reaſon, will approve 
& Your good and bad ſucceſs at once in love: 

© Who would not count it fortunate in life, 

« Tofindamiſtreſs, where he loſt awife?” | Exeuy, 


—— 


_— 


ACT IW.'-$CENRE- IL 
Enter Wormwood and Toby. 


Worm. F JOME, Mr. Toby; I am not often ſo 
profuſe of my malter's goods; but, to 
oblige a friend, and embolden you in your ad- 
dreſſes to your miſtreſs, I have brought you a cup 
of ſuch wme—ſuch wine, Mr. Toby 
Toby. What do you call it ? 
Worm. They call it Nonfuch, alias Tokay ; verily, 
the thought of it maketh me facetious—My ſervice 
to you. 
Toby. Fakins ! it's rare good! I find myſelf light- 
ſomer already. . 


Torn. 
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Worm. Say you ſo > My ſervice to you again, 
then This is the wine, Mr, Toby, that your Popes 
and Cardinals drink: it is a juice of incomparable 
efficacy, and it cauſeth grave men to utter pleaſant 
ſentences. | 

Toby. Special liquor, I aſſure you, Mr. Worm- 
wood: Prieſt port is a fool to it. 

Worm. Come, tother glaſs—'twill give you 
courage; "twill make your words run as glib as 
oil, as glib as oil, Mr. Joby. * 

Toby. Nay, for that matter, if it were not for my 
being ſo baſhful, I could be as witty as other peg» 

le. 

F Worm. Fear not : this wine is a ſpecific cure for 
baſhfulneſs—Here's good ſucceſs to you, Mr, 
Toby. {Gy | 
Ti 5 Zooks ! I am clear another ſort of a man 
already, as you ſay, and ſhe ſhall find it; let her 
look to herſelf; let her look to herſelf, Mr, Worm- 
wood, | | 

Worm, Well ſaid, Mr Toby ; don't be backward 
in your own juſt commendations z modeſty brings 
no good to any body. NO 

Toby. Let her look to herſelf, I ſay : 'm for her 

Worm Speak your good qualities with confi- 
dence ; let her know who you are, and what you 
are, Now, Mr Toby, now make up to her briſkly ; 
Il ſtand by you, and put in my ſeaſonable word; 
ſhe ſometimes minds what 1 ſay, 


Enter Emilia, 


Emilia. Mr. Toby, I have been told that you 
are ſecretly, and in your heart, a wit ; only your 
father forces you upon trade. 

Toby, Ho! ho! fince ſhe has heard of me, 111 
over ſhoes, over Wong ide. Il ſwear, Madam, 


3 I don't 
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I don't know whether I have wit or no ; but my 


father ſuſpects me ſadly ; he's always bidding me 
avoid it, but I can't forbear, as he ſays. 

Emilia. | have heard there are abundance of 
young. gentlemen ſpoil'd by a croſs education a. 
gainſt their genius; and, if I am not miſtaken, the 
laſt Lord-mayor's ſhow, under a hat and feather 
and a lac'd coat, I ſaw that gay face and ſpruce 
perſon. | 

Toby. O! Madam, I have been a Soldier—I beg 
my own pardon—I have been an Officer in the 
Trained-bands this three or four years; and if our 
next ſhips come home well, I don't queſtion but! 
ſhall be Lieutenant Colonel of our regiment. 
Emilia. Why then, I find, Mr. Toby, that you 
city-ſoldiers, though you ſerye hy land, run no ha- 
Zard but at ſea. 

Toby. Right, Madam Emilia! Why, you are a wit, 
as well as I; we ſhould make a rare couple. 

Emilia. Your ſervant, Mr. Toby; you are too 
complaiſant. 

Worm. Madam, Mr. Toby can be diverting, when 
he pleaſes. 

Toby. I proteſt, Madam, now I ſee you are ſo 
pretty-humour'd—though when I firſt came in [ 
was afraid ſo much as to ſhew you my wit—but 
now I can ſhew my wit and valour too, 

Emilia. Your valour, Mr. Toby! what, againſt a 
woman, your valour ! you are not going to draw 
upon me ? 

Toby. No, no, there's no danger in our valour, 
Madam ; we only exerciſe; wenever fight in earneſt; 
but, when | was taught in the Artillery- ground, [ 
have wiſh'd any wonlan, that lov'd me, had ſeen me 
Exerciſe ; for you muſt kno V, Madam, we are taught 
to turn about any manner of way, which ſoldiers 
call our faci;2s; but which, 1 think, would be a 


prettier word for making love, thau making war; 
as 


as thus, To the front—Preſent—To the right 
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then I preſent again—to the right—to the right— 
to the right. —You ſee, Madam, you have me, and 


you have me not, every moment. 


ow, while 


you are looking at me, you quite loſe me again— 
To the right about—There's nothing in it, Ma- 
dam, but keeping firm upon one heel : pr'ythee 
try it, Madam Emilia. 

Emilia. O, Mr. Toby, how can you ſay you love 
me, and would make a ſoldier of me ? Sure, you 
would not have me kilPd ? 

Toby.Why, Madam, an't I a ſoldier, and yet I'll 
neither kill, nor will be kill'd: but, upon ſecond 
thoughts, Madam, you are always a ſoldier, for you 
are always a-killing—there I was with you, Ma- 


dam. 


Emilia. This creature has ſo much vivacity, that, 
if he had not been an ideot, he had been a cox- 


comb. 


[ Afide. 


Toby. Madam, you ſmile upon me ; but I'm afraid 


you laugh at me, more than you admire me. 


Emilia. O, Mr. Toby! a Lady muſt not ſay, ſhe 
admires ; but I fincerely wonder at you. 

Toby. O! Madam, had you ſeen me, when [ 
mounted the trenches in the Artillery-ground, how 
laid about me ! and when I met a poor neighbour 
in arms, what raps I gave him ! I broke the head 
of one fellow, that owed us money, in the laſt battle! 


you'd have wonder'd, indeed, then, Madam. 


Worm, Truſt me, the youth will prevail: the 
virtues of Tokay are great. 
Toby. There's one piece of ſoldiery, Madam, 
that I would act againſt you, if you would give me 


leave, 


Aide. 


Emilia. Really, you are ſuch a terrible man, I'm 
afraid to aſk you what that is. 
Toby. Why, Madam, I would preſent my arms, 
do you ſee, Madam, againſt thoſe bright eyes, that 


84 


have 
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have wounded me, do you ſee, Madam ; and then 
Madam, inſtead of firing upon you; do you mind 
me, Madam, —l'd bring my muſket to club, as 
thus— and chen, by ſurprize, run, away with you, 
as thus — Catebes her in his arms, 
Emilia. Hold! hold ! Mr. Toby; we have our 
artillery, and inſtruments of war, as well as you. 
| She gives bim a rap with ber fan, 
Come, Sir, I'll ſhew the exerciſe of the fan, 
which is a woman's valour. | 
Toby. Will you ſo, Madam ?. with all my heart, 
I believe, I might venture to fight with you, though 
I were naked—There I was with you again, Ma- 
dam. Now for your valour | 
Emilia. Thus, then, I handle my fan—now I un- 
furl it gradually ; you ſee, Sir, you have me and you 
have me not; now you have loſt me; but here you 
have me again: now you ſee me by a fide glance, 
and here I kill you at full glare. | 
Worm. He] he! in truth, I'm pleaſed with her 
folly. in Aldi. 
Emilia. Now, Mr. Toby, be upon your guard; 
now I diſcharge my fan full at you. | 
1 | [ She cracks it in his face, 
There's a report for you, half as loud as a gun— 
courage, courage, Sir! there is no danger—Do 
you mind me, Sir, I recoyer my fan—I ground my 
fan— | 
Worm. Madam, Mr. Toby can ſtand a Lady's 
fire. He! he! 
Emilia. There is one more action I would ſhew 
you, Mr. Toby. 
Toby. J an't afraid to aſk you what it is. 
Emilia, Why, that is, Mr. Toby, theflutter of the 
fan. Now this, for example, is the indolent flut- 
ter—this the diſdainful one—and this, Mr. Toby, 
is the furious—the turigus—the furious flutter, 
* 127 EN ; { She drives bim about, 
„ O! Sir, 
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o! Sir, I aſſure you, the fan is a formidable wea- 
pon; and I underſtand the menage of it, as well ag 
any coquette in London, | : 

Toby. Coquette ! that's a pretty word; I never 
heard on't before: I wiſh, Madam, you'd be ſo 
kind as to tell me what it means. 

Emilia. Why, Mr. Toby, there's a true and a 
falſe coquette: the true coquette is a creature 
whom nature, not art, has made innocently care- 
leſs ; ſhe does not ſeem to know what ſhe is doing, 
yet does nothing wrong, and is pleaſed to be ad- 
mired, but at no pains for it ;—her mimick, the 
falſe coquette, rather than not ſeem tree, will be 
indecent ; and perpetually miſtakes nonſenſe and 
abſurdity, for lie and air. — But here comes Colo- 
nel Severne Let me ſee, aye, right, it muſt be 
ſo—Hark ye, Mr. Toby, as ſoon as Colonel Se- 
verne appears, take me by the hand, and lead me 
out. ; Bein 8 | 


Enter Colonel Severne and Beaufort. p 


Col. Severne. J hope, Madam, we don't interrupt 
you: perhaps you have buſineſs, and would be 
private ? Rag | 

Emilia. No, Sir, not till nine o'clock, We were 
juſt a : going. 1 

Exeunt Emilia, Toby, and Wormwood. 

Col. Severne. Sdęath! that's the ſignal ! ls not 
ſhe a brave girl, Beaufort ? Not till nine o'clock ! 
did you mind, that ? 

Beau. 1 did ; *tis now almoſt that time, 

Col. Severne. Would it were come! I'm impa- 
tient to be in her arms, and every other thought and 
thing is irkſome to me. 104 4 

Beauf. Compoſe yourſelf; you ſee the perplexity 
the day gives you; the houſe is full of people, and 
tyery apartment is open to every body ; you muſt 


expect 
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expect to meet with fifty interruptions and imper. 
tinencies. 

Col. Severne. Aye, and here comes one of- them 
—Pr'ythee get rid of the old fellow as faſt as you 
can; I muſt return here immediately, to meet Emi- 
lia. | [ Exit Colonel Severne, 


Enter Sir Humphry. 


Sir Hum. I hope, Mr. Beaufort, I have not diſ- 
oblig'd you, by refuſing you my daughter: it is 
not that I want a due reſpect for men of merit. 

Beauf. I can't blame you, Sir Humphry, for 
conſulting your children's good according to your 
own judgement ; but-I wonder you don't think of 
ſettling them, and retiring from bufineſs and noiſe. 
I wonder you are not weary of growing rich. 

Sir Hum. Why truly, Mr. Beaufort, I ſhould be 
glad to live quiet and eaſy in my old days; but 
then people would ſay, I was idle: it is not for the 
fake of money altogether that I continue in bufi- 
neſs, but to keep up a reputation: if it were not 
for that, why ſhould I fatigue myſelf ? I want for 
nothing. | 

Beauf. True, Sir Humphry ; for you are too 
wiſe a man to make the wants of others your own. 

Sir Hum. It has always been a principle with me, 
to mind myſelf and my own affairs. h 


Enter Toby. 


So, Toby—what ſay you, Mr. Beaufort; is not 
my ſon a youth of good expectation ? | 
Beauf. A miracle, Sir Humphry ! his face 1s a 
comment upon your doctrine. ; 
Sir Hum. The boy, indeed, forms his counte- 
nance moſt exquiſitely, and he does it without 


ſtudy. 
Beauf. 
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Beauf. He that can look thus extempore, may 
carry the world before him. 

Sir Hum. Why, the lad promiſes well, I confeſs ; 
and has but one fault, Mr. Beaufort. | 

Beauf. One fault ought to be forgot, among 
many virtues. 

Sir Hum. It is only when he forgets himſelf ; he 
is apt ſometimes to brighten up into a ridiculous 
pertneſs, which, I greatly fear, will be miſconſtrued 
for wit. 

Beauf. Your fears, Sir Humphry, are not un- 
reaſonable, 

Sir Hum. In the main, like other perſons of weight 
and gravity, he does Hot talk much; but then he 
has it in him. | 

Toby. Yes, that I can tell you ; I have a world of 

thoughts, that I keep ro myſelf, 
Sir Hum. Keep themto thyſelf ſtill, Toby ; be not 
too profuſe even of words ; parfimony is a virtue 
in all things—This, Mr. Beaufort, is my way of 
thinking; not that I would be reckoned covetous ; 
but, as I ſaid, this is my way of thinking—Well, 
Toby, and how goes your courtſhip on ? do you 
ſeem to have made any impreſſion on the Lady? 

Toby. O! father, things go ſwimmingly; I am 
a made man, 

Sir Hum. Then, I find, you puſhed it home ! 

Toby. No, I thought it more adviſeable to let 
that alone till we are married. | 

Sir Hum. What's that? O my conſcience, a dou- 


ble entendre ! a double entendre, Mr. Beaufort! He 


has been aiming ſeveral tics before; but this is 
a manifeſt quibble ! "tis down-right— 

Beauf. Don't diſturb yourſelf, Sir Humphry : 
wit in a citizen, like dulneis in a witty man, may be 
forgiven ſometimes. 

Toby. Ves, yes, tather, you may be caſy ; I be- 
lieve I am almoſt at my wits end. 
Sir 
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Sir Hum. What again]! why, ſirrah, firrah !—Mr, 
Beaufort, it! is wonderful to confider the pravity 
which is in human nature! Now this boy is witty 
againſt the force of education, againſt the force of 
cuſtom ! 1 never ſet him an example in all my life, 

Beauf. You are too ſevere, Sir Humphry. Wit, 

erhaps, when it is a contracted vice, and the ef. 
fect of much labour and induſtry, deſerves cenſure ; 
but in Mr. Toby 'tis mere original fin. 

Sir Hum, Hark ye me, firrah ; let me hear but 
the tenth part of a jeſt from you after to-day —and 
Ill difinherit you. 


Enter Lettice in burry, ang pulls Beaufort by the 
i ſleeve. 

Lettice. For Leven? s ſake, Sir! carry off the old 
gentleman and his ſon to ſome other room. Mr, 
Severne ſent me to you in haſte ; he wants to ſpeak 
a word to my miſtreſs in private: and the houſe ſo 
ſwarms with people, they have no place but this, 
and their: buſineſs requires the preſent minutc— 
Lord, Lord | I'm quite out of breath 

Bei. Very well { Aide. —! find, Sir Humphry, 
it is taken ill that we ſeparate ourſelyes from the 
company, who are amufing themſelves with viewing 
my Lord's pictures in the gallery; ſhall we join 
them ? 

Sir Hum. With all my heart, good Mr. Beau- 
fort, with all my heart! Sir, I'll wait upon you. 

Toby. Pſhaw ! Pictures! I had rather be up to the 
elbows 4 in a good rump of beef. [ 4/ide, 

2 170m Beaufort, Sir Humphry, and Toby, 


Enter Emilia. 


Emilia. Lettice, you are not to enquire into the 
reaſons of my conduct, nor to aſk me why I have 
appoinied to meet Col. Severne, or, Why! ſend you 


in my place: neceſſity forces me to go into this ex- 
pedienty 
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pedient, that I may come at a ſecret, on a Know- 
ledge of which all my happineſs depends. 

Lettice, Madam, I am ſatisfied. | 

Emilia. And do you think you can perſonate me, 
ſo as to avoid the leaſt ſuſpicion ? 

Lettice. My life for yours, Madam, I'll manage 
it ſo, the Colonel ſhall not have the leaſt doubt but 
that your Ladyſhip's own very felt is there in per- 
ſon ; he ſhall believe he talks to you, touches you, 
and has you in his arms - What did I fay! Lord! 
I'm frightened! an unlucky thought comes croſs me 
on a ſudden. 

Emilia. What's the matter l what are you afraid of l 
Lettice. J hope your Ladyſhip will not be diſ- 


pleaſed : only Madam, if fo be 


Emilia. Pr'ythee, don't trifle; ſpeak plainly to me. 

Lettice. You can't be but ſenfible, Madam, in 
caſes of this nature— 

Emilia. What does the creature mean ? can't you 
ſpeak ? 

Lettice. In ſhort then, Madam, you know the Co- 
lonel is young and eager ; he'll come full of ex- 
pectation, and in all likelihood will be for ſeizing 
what he wants without ceremony : now, Madam, 
what J fear is, if in this caſe any misfortune ſhould 
happen— | 

Emilia. What do you fay ? 

Lettice. I ſay, Madam, if any misfortune ſhould 
happen. 

Emilia. Has no misfortune happened already ? are 
you ſure of that? ha | why do yoa bluſh ?=O* my 
conſcience ! I'm afraid to truſt this wench; I may 
be the inſtrument of her doing what I abhor to 
think of myſelf! 1 muſt keep my eye upon her! 
Aide. Well, Lettice, don't be concerned. 

Lettice. Rather than difoblige your Ladyſhip, I 


would run any hazard. 


Emilia. You are very complaiſant. Mind methen; 
it the Colonel ſhould be fo extremely rude as you 
2 apprehend, 
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apprehend, keep him at a diſtance with reſeryeg 
and guards, ſo as—you know what I aim at. 

Lettice, O Lord ! Madam, all that is as natural to 
one — — | 

Emilia. Gain as much time as you can this way ; 
and, when you can decently carry it no farther, pre. 
tend to hear ſome noiſe or diſturbance, and, in a 
—_ fright, flip away from him by the back- 

irs. IV 
Lettice. J will do my beſt endeavour, Madam. 

Emilia. | looking on ber watch. \Bleſs me! the time 
is juſt come; I expect him every minute - do you 
think your cloaths may not be diſcerned by the 
moon: light? 

Lettice. If you pleaſe, Madam, I'll flip on your 
white ſattin night-gown, and our Mechlin night. 
cloaths. 

Emilia. Aye, do ſo, and tie on the cherry-coloured 
croſs-knot I wore yeſterday : and, do you hear, Let- 
tice, clap a large patch on the left fide here, and 
another here; and, mind me, Lettice, put on a 
farſenet-hood, to ſhade your face. 

Lettice. It ſhall be done, Madam. 

Emilia. Go then, and get yourſelf ready imme- 
diately. 

Lettice. In an inſtant, Madam.—Now Heaven 
ſend good luck ! it would fret one to the heart 
to have it all come to nothing. [ Afede, 


: [ Exit Lettice. 
Enter Colonel Severne. 
Emilia. O Lord ! are you come already ? I ſwear 


you frightened me! | 
Col. Severne. Gad | how ſhe charms me ! the 


courage of men in danger is not ſo lovely, as theſe 
pretty female terrors—come, my ſoul, I ſhall ſoon 

eaſe you of your fears. e 
Emilia. I can't imagine what it is you defign ; 
pray, let me be off of this affair: you'll certainly 
bring miſchief upon me. bath 
5 | os 


i 
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Col. Severne. Miſchief, my life! You'll look ten 
times handſomer in ten minutes: O! you cannot 
conceive what a glow of beauty you'll get. 
Emilia. Fiddle-faddle! I know you'll be rude ; 
you'll ruffle me, or tear my cloaths, or ſpoil my 
head-dreſs, or do me one hurt or other, 

Col. Severne. Fear not; indeed, I'll be wondrous 
| well-bred, 

5 Emilia. Ho | ho! I think I am fleepy ! Well, LI 
SS go lie down on the bed a little while, 
55 Col. Severne. And mayn't I follow? 
$1 Emilia. No, no, I charge you don't—Upon my 
life, I'll lock you out. 

{She runs out, followed baſtily by Colonel Severne. 


SCENE changes to Lettice's Apariment. 
Re-enter Emilia and Colonel Severne. 


Emilia. Go, you brute ; you have made me tire 
myſelf—Well, pofitively, I will not go in with you. 

Col. Severne, Nay, then I muſt force you. 

[He takes hold of her. 

Emilia. Yes, yes, I will, I will, I will—but you 
ſhall promiſe me not to look in my face, | 

Col. Severne, Upon my honour, 

Emilia. Then ſtay here a minute, and T'll give you 
notice, by a tap upon the door, when you may 
come in but make no noiſe, I beg you: be very 
ſilent. [Emilia 2oithdrazys into the inner room. 

Col. Severne. You ſhall praiſe my diſcretion— 
Now let me conſider ! what is it | am going about? 
why, what moſt men go about ſometimes, old and 
young, prieſts and laymen, ſaints and ſinners ! But, 

after all, I ſhall only have another's leavings—Mark 
Antony had no more—Ay, but if ſhe ſhould make 
agreat deal todo, and buſtle aboutit—let her—ſo— 
Lam ſummoned, [ Goes in. 


4 Enter 
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Enter Wormwood with a key. 


Worm. If I miſtake not, I over-heard ſomebody 
in Lettice's apartment: my mind ſtrongly miſgives 
me, that ſhe is not faithful unto me ; I will advance 
ſoftly, and look in— Looks in] Ol the harlot ! the 
wicked harlot ! behold, ſhe is in ſecret with a fin. 
ner! Ah! miſerable Wormwood ! how art thou a- 
buſed. [Meeps] [Coming out. 

Col. Severne. Retire, my life] we are interrupt. 
ed—Who is there ? What, Wormwood ! what, in 
the devil's name, brought you here ? 

Worm. Give not thyſelf up to curfing. 

Col. Severne. Tell me, you old formal rogue, 
what buſineſs you have here; or, by Heaven, II 

Worm. Rather, what buſineſs haſt thou here ? 
What haſt thou to do with the ſweet-heart of my 
boſom ? Thou haſt ſown diſcord between me, and 
my beloved: yea, I ſuſpect thou haſt polluted her, 

Col. Severne, What does the old fellow mean? 
what would thy myſterious diſcourſe aim at ? 

Worm. I ſay, thou haſt treacherouſly ſhared with 
me in things which ought not to be ſhared, and 
therein made the remembrance of paſt joys bitter 
unto me. I have beheld her iniquity ; I have ſeen 
her falſhood. Faithleſs woman ! that ever I ſhould 
put truſt in a harlot ! 

Col. Severne. A harlot ! Why, haſt thou known 
her? Her! the ſame, that was with me? 

Worm. Verily, I know ſo much of that very ſame 
Iſaw with thee, that my foul is grieved with ſeeing 
thee there, | 

Col. Severne. It cannot be! tell me again: 

haſt thou ? what is that thou knoweſt ? 

_ Worm, Be not wroth, and I will inform thee— 
what T know 1s, that I caught thee where I had 
much rather have been myſelf ? [Weeps] O eyes! 


would ye had not ſeen! O cars! would ye had 
— not 
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not heard! [Weeps.] Alas! what is vanity ? what 
is fin? it is even like unto a whip-ſyllabub, or as 
the froth of the ſea. 

Col. Severne. Damn your cant! No cant, vil- 
lain! let me have plain Engliſh ; tell me directly, 
tell me what you mean, or [I'll cut your throat, 
you dog! [ Drazws his fword. 

Worm. Oh lord! Sir, have patience ; have 
mercy on me, and I will tell you---- 

Col. Severne. Tell me truth, or, by heaven, 
Vl cleave you! 

Worm. Why, that ſame lady and I have really, 
through frail nature, taken an earneſt of more ho- 
neſt joys to come; we have---pray forgive me. 

[ Falls on bis knees. 

Col. Severne. Tis enough---Go your way; but 

not a word of this, as you value your life, not a 


word on't. 
Worm. No, not a word, not a word, dear Sir. 


God be with you. Exit Wormwood. 
Enter Lettice. | 

Lettice, Sir, Sir. 

Col. Severne. So, pretty Miſtreſs Lettice ; what 
have you to ſay to me? g 

Leitice. Sir, I am come from my miſtreſs ; ſhe 
defires to ſpeak with you, half an hour hence, 
without fail. | 

Col. Severne. What, here? 

Leitice. No, Sir, in the inner room, where 
ſhe will be ready to receive you; the door will be 
left open for you to go in. 

Col. Severne. A truſty confident, on my word 
Very well, child; you may inform your lady, I 


will certainly wait upon her-----Burt harkye, Let- 
tice ! come, my dear, I know you are acquainted 
with your lady's ſecrets; pray, did you never 
carry meſſages of this fort to Sir Harry Truelove ? 

Leitice. Lord, Sir, I wonder how you can put 


ſuch 
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ſuch queſtions to one! If a body was to tell all 
thoſe things, one ſhould have one's neck twiſted 
round one. | 

Col. Severne. O you dear little jade! what traſh 
do women intruſt their affairs with! for half a 
piece, this creature would betray all her miſtreſs's 

trigues to me---But I know enough already, | 
| | Afide. 

Lettice. O goodneſs heart ! Sir, Sir, now [ pro- 
teſt, I had like to have forgot half my errand ! J 
was to have ſpoke to you, Sir, about about 
ſome papers. 

Col. Severne. I know what you mean : ſhe ſhall 
have them immediately : beſure you tell your lady, 
Ill be very punctual. [ Exit Col. Severne. 

Lettice. Ves, Sir—Ay, and fo will I be punc- 
tual too. 


Enter Emilia. 

Emilia. Now, Lettice, what does the Colonel 
ſay ? will he come? | 

Leitice, Madam, he ſays, he will wait upon 

ou without fail: he ſeems overjoyed— 

Emilia. Overjoyed ! Confuſion! how inordinate 
and libertine a creature is man! Well, Lettice, 
you ſee, I ſtand in need of your aſſiſtance once 
more; you muft be ready to meet the Colonel 
again at the time appointed : but be very cau- 
dlous— 

Lettice. Do not diſtruſt me, Madam; I'll war- 

ant you, I'll top my part. | 

Emilia. Dreſs yourſelf in the ſame manner as 
before, and follow the inſtructions I have given 
you very exactly; III provide, you ſhall come to 
no harm. 1 A 

Lettice. You may be eaſy, Madam; I cah dike 
care of myſelf—T wiſh her Ladyſhip would mind 
her own concerns, and not be ſo very anxious 


about me ! Aſide, 
milta, 
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Emilia. Be ſure, I ſay, to be very careful. 

Lettice. Lord, lord, Madam ! 

Emilia. Madam ! 

Lettice. Nay, nothing, Madam; only your 
Ladyſhip is pleaſed to uſe me, as if I were a 
child; or as if there were ſomething very uncom- 
mon in theſe things. 

Emilia. Why, 1s there not ? 

Leltice. Not that I know of indeed, Madam: 
I hope, your Ladyſhip won't take it ill; but I have 
lived in very good families, and been in many 
creditable ſervices, before I had the honour to 
come to your Ladyſhip, ſo that one cannot well 
be ſuppoſed to be very ignorant of the world. I 
was ſome years with my Lady Mechlin, and be- 
fore with my Lady Tarniſh, and afterwards with 
the Counteſs of Evergreen, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of quality, and people of the firſt rank ; than 
whom nobody lived in more eſteem ; and yet, to 
my knowledge, they had all their ſecrets. 

Emilia. Is it fo ? I aſk your pardon. 

Lettice. I can aſſure you, Madam, nothing in 
this world ſo common; I never knew it otherwiſe. 
In ſhort, Madam, I cannot conceive, if ladies had 
no affairs, what occaſion they could have for us. 

Emilia, Hold your tongue, you grow imper- 
tinent—Let me conſider no, none can cenſure 
me—it is a neceſſary, though little reparation, I 
am meditating for my injured honour ; all honeſt 
and impartial minds will acquit me in what I do. 

* Ev'n he, the cruel auther of my flame, 

So harmleſs a revenge ſhall bluſh to blame: 

Let this ſlight puniſhment his crime o'ertake; 

And then [I'll grieve to death for Severne's 


ſake.” 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


Enter Colonel Severne and Beaufort. 


Col. Severne. (IR Harry Truelove your rival, 

8 ſaid you? That's unlucky; my 
father pays him a great regard, and, no doubt, 
would gladly diſpoſe of his daughter ſo much to 
her advantage. | 

Beauf. Then I am loft. 

Col. Severne. I thought Sir Harry had never 
ſeen my ſiſter. | 

Beauf. He ſays he has often ſeen her in the 
country, at a relation's houſe ; tis there, per- 
haps, he may have fallen in love with her. 

Col. Severne, But what reaſons have you for 
theſe fears? 

Beauf. He has himſelf inadvertently betrayed 
his deſigns to me. But you are in haſte to goto 
your appointment. | 

Col. Severe, Yes, Emilia will expect me ſoon. 

Bearuf. Well, but one word then. Sir Harry's 
views muſt be unravelled, if one knew how to do 
it ; could you adviſe me? 

Col. Severne, Let me ſee; if in converſation 
with Sir Harry you affect to ſpeak ſlightingly ct 
Charlotte, you may perhaps form ſome judgment 
from the temper he ſhews on that occaſion, 

Beauf. Ihe thought is happy. | 

Col. Scverne. And fee ! an opportunity offers; 
here he 1s. [Exit Severne. 

Enter Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry. What, Beaufort, for ever thought- 
ful and penfive ! ſtill retired, though in pos, 

eat,. 
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Beauf. Faith, Sir Harry, I was thinking of m 
Miſtreſs, my dear Charlotte. v 
Sir Harry. Then you have been agreeably en- 
tertained? N 
Beauf. Heaven knows ! it is for the laſt time. 
Sir Harry. "This is ſurpriſing! You'll excuſe my 
curioſity, if I wiſh to be acquainted with your rea- 


ſons for it. 

Beauf. Sir Harry, I dare intruſt you with al 
my concerns: in a word then, I fee no likelihood 
of ſucceſs ; the bars that lie againſt me are inſu- 
perable ; and therefore I have determined, by force 
of reaſon to ſet myſelf at liberty: for why ſhould 
I pine after a good, that flies from me ? why pur- 
ſue a happineſs, that eludes my hopes? I am con- 
fident you will not blame me. 

Sir Harry. 1 blame you ! not I indeed ! I think 
tis a very manly reſolution. 

Beauf. That is my judgment of it: for the fu- 
ture, J purpoſe to live as you do, follow my plea- 
ſures, drink, wench, and range at freedom. 

Sir Harry, You'll do mighty well. But I 
thought, Sir, you admired Charlotte to ſuch a de- 
ree 

Beauf. No, faith, Sir Harry, I never conſi- 
dered her as an object greatly to be admired. 

Sir Harry. Perhaps you never loved her? 

Beauf. Yes, I did; but I cannot tell how to 
account for it. 

Sir Harry. Account for it! It is not unnatural, 
ſure, to be in love with a lady of her beauty and 
accompliſhents? 

Beauf. | don't know. | 

Sir Harry, A perſon of lefs diſcernment than 


you could, perhaps, explain ſuch an effe& from 
very reaſonable cauſes. 


Geauf, 1 cannot tell 


Sir Harry. Cannot tell! why, is not ſhe genteel > 
| T2 Beauf, 
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Beauf. I think, I have ſeen much genteeler 
women. 

Sir Harry. Some people afſect a ſtrange ſingu- 
larity in their opinions, as if nothing could be 3 
mark of one's wit but differing from all the reſt of 
the world. 

Beauf. *Sdeath ! 'tis as I ſuſpect; he's in love 
with her . Aide. 

Sir Harry. Surely, Mr. Beaufort, you do not 
think her wholly to be deſpiſed? You know the 
ſings, and plays finely on the harpſichord ; nay, [ 
have heard you yourſelf ſay ſo. 

Beauf. Muſic-maſters, or ſongſters, may be 
pleaſed with ſuch accompliſhments; but they are 
not for my taſte. 

Sir Harry. And ſhe ſpeaks French perfect!) 
well. | 
Beauf. I ſhould eſteem her as much for ſpeak. 
ing Welſh. 

Sir Harry, And nobody dances bette but 

erhaps that may be no recommendation to you. 

Beauf. Not the leaſt : fidling and dancing give 
me no more diverſion than puth-pin. 

Sir Harry. I ſhould be glad to know, Mr. Beau- 
fort, what it is you eſteem an ornament in a female 
character; and what, in your judgment, makes a 
fine woman : ſhe that has charms for you, mult 
be more than mortal. 

Beauf. No, Sir Harry, I'm not difficult to be 
pleaſed : though I am a critic in beauty, a very 
moderate ſhare of it in a wife would content me. 

Sir Harry. What, then, has Charlotte none at 
all? not a moderate ſhare ? | 

Beauf. 1 cannot compliment her ſo far, as to 
ſay I think her handſome. W 

Sir Harry. Not handſome! A puppy! not 
handſome ! An impertinent puppy! [Aſde. |— 


Pray, Sir, what fault do you find with her? 
| Beauf, 
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Beeuf. I find no fault: it may be my want of 
judgement. | 

Sir Harry. She has fine eyes, white teeth, a 
good complexion, regular features 

Beauf. Notwithſtanding all this, 1 don't take 
her to be a beauty. | 

Sir Harry. No, to be ſure; ſhe's neither ac- 
compliſhed, nor genteel, nor handſome, nor any 
thing elſe. Lord! I wonder how you came to 
fancy her. 

Beauf. The girl is agreeable enough. 

Sir Harry. Agreeable ! O coxcomb, coxcomb! 
could tear him to pieces] but I muſt keep my 
temper, for fear of diſcovering myſelf. | Aide. 

Beauf. Sir Harry, one would think you was in 
love with this lady: if I were of a ſuſpicious na- 
ture, I ſhould believe you to be my rival. 

Sir Harry. O! Beaufort, Beaufort! thou canſt 
not have a rival in my affect ions [ A/ede. 

Beauf. So violent an admiration would make 
one imagine you had a view to her yourſelf. 

Sir Harry, Provoking, and injurious! Do you 
then think me fo baſe, as to profeſs friendſhip, 
only to betray you? No, Sir, it was your ſeem- 
ing conſtancy to Charlotte made me your friend, 
and gave me zeal in your ſervice; I had no other 
motive. | 

Beauf. You feem diſturbed, Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry. Indeed 1 am: fo cruel a behaviour l- 

Beauf. Ha! he weeps : generous youth! Now 
by my ſoul ! I have wronged him Sir Harry, 
I aſk your pardon ; I have been playing the hy- 
pocrite with you all this while: Pl confeſs all 

Sir Harry. What will you confeſs ? 

Beauf. That 1 have wronged you out of jea- 
louſy. I ſuſpected you were ſecretly my rival; 
and to diſcover if it were ſo, was the reaſon I 
treated my dear Charlotte ſo ſlightingly. 


1 Sir 
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Sir Harry, Is this true, on your word ? 
Beau. Yes, upon my honour. 

Sir Harry, I fear you diſſemble; you have ſome 
fetch or other in your thoughts. 

Beauf. No, Sir Harry, I am ſincere, indeed! 

Sir Harry, And do you indeed think Charlotte 
* handſome? 

Beauf. Ay, above angels! By heaven! there's 
not a particle in all her perfect form which is not 
tull of beauty. 

Sir Harry. Nay, now you flatter her—but hold, 
we are interrupted ; if you'll ſtep into the ſalon, 
I'll follow immediately. [ Exit Beaufort, 

Enter Emilia. 
Now, my dear, in what forwardneſs are you ? 

Emilia. Ripe, ripe for execution ; the Colonel 
is juſt a-coming ; he bites as eagerly as a fiſh at 
a fly. i 
Sir Harry. And I warrant you, we'll make ſport 
with him, and here he 1s; I'll leave you. 
Exit Sir Harry. 

Enter Colonel Severne. 

Emilia. I hope, Sir, you'll now think me wor- 

thy of the confidence you have repoſed in me: 
To truſt you with my honour, is as large ſecurity 
as you could expect. 
Col. Severne. Were I, Madam, at liberty for 
words, I could be an orator in your praiſes ; but 
expectation is a balk on utterance z and when the 
heart is over-buſy, it leaves the tongue no em- 
ployment. | 

Emilia. I would not defer what you promiſe 
yourſelf ſo much ſatisfaction from; and therefore 
PII retire : in a very little time you may come 
after me. [Exit Emilia. 
Col. Severne. A very little time] How furioully 
ſhe's bent upon it ! | 
. | Enter 
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Enter Lord Severne. 

Ld. Severne. I think, Charles, your affair with 
Emilia is now at a criſis; and it is time for me to 

come to ſome reſolution. . 
Col. Severne. Your Lordſhip may be aſſured, 
ſhe is ready to give me the utmoſt proofs of her 

ood nature, 

Ld. Severne, J hope, you will not take them, 
e Charles. My view only is, that you ſhould reduce 
N her to a neceſſity to let the breaking- off of your 
marriage come from herſelt ; for, ſhould it come 
from me, it would not be difficult to gueſs at the 
| true reaſons of it; and I would not have her ſu- 
1 ſpect, not yet at leaſt, that 1 am appriſed of her 
1 levity. | 

Col. Severne. Your Lordſhip, I hope, will per- 
mit me to be juſt to my appointments. Emilia 
has made me promiſe to meet her this minute pri» 
vately in her maid's chamber, | | 

Ld. Severne. Is it poſſible ſhe ſhould do this! 
yield as ſoon as aſked ! make her own aſſignations ! 
Can ſhe be ſo flagrant ? 

Col. Severne. If your Lordſhip pleaſes to follow 
me but for a moment, you may fee Emilia, where 
ſhe now is expecting me; there is a place on the 
back ſtairs, through which you may diſcern her. 

Ld. Severne, I am unwilling to fee her diſhonour, 
and would feign, if I could, diſbelieve it Had 
her good father been alive, *twould have broke his 
heart—Yes, Charles, I will go with thee, though 
with a troubled mind. Poor undone Emilia 


| Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to Lettice's Apartment. 
Re-enter Lord Severne and Colonel Severne. 


Col. Severne, My Lord, you ſaw her diſtinctly. 
Ld, 
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Ld. Severne. I did ſo— 

Col. Severne. Your Lordſhip will pleaſe, after 
I am gone in, to retire into the gallery. 

Ld.” Severne. *Tis very well. Co]. Severne 
enters the inner room}. All I feared, and more than 
I believed, is manifeſt.” Oh, Virgin Honour! oh, 
ſpotleſs Virtue ! have you a real being, or do you 

ſubfiſt only in ſound ? But what have I to do here? 
<7 [4s Lord Severne goes out, he meets Emilia ex- 
tering, follawed by Sir Harry. -] 
Ha! Who art thou? Emilia ed 
' Emilia. My Lord — © 

Ld. Severne. Art thou really Emilia, or but 
her ſhadow > 

Emilia. Your Lordſhip. ſurprizes me. 

Ld. Severne. Why, thou art there! within 
there! I ſaw thee there, this moment; T'll ſhew 
thee to thyſelf ! 

Emilia. My Lord, you only miſtook my woman 
for me : it was Lettice, you ſaw there. 

Sir Harry. Where is the Colonel, Madam? 

Emilia. With Lettice in the inner room; I ſup- 
poſe he has ſome private buſineſs with her, 

.- Colonel comes haſtily aut; he flares at Emilia. 

ol. Severne. I beſeech you, Madam, if you 
are in earneſt Emilia, as you ſeem to be, who was 
ſhe within with me ; that other Emilia ? It was not 
nobody, Il take my oath. 

Emilia. Even my maid Lettice ; the very ſame 
perfon you met in the very ſame pace, about 
half an hour ago. 

Sir Harry. What, Colonel, twice in one hour ! 
It was unreaſonable to take up your quarters with 
the maid, when you was ſo near the miſtreſs. 

Col. Severne. *Sdeath ! what a wretch am I! I 
ſhall be an occafion of mirth to the whole world, 
as if I were a fellow made only to give ſcope for 


-cſts, 
. Ld. 
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Ld. Severne. Have patience, Charles—— Now, 
Emilia, inform me; fince I find you know of the 
grounds of this miſtake, how my {on has been miſ- 
led, and what his falſe expectations were built upon, 

Sir Harry. One cannot but be curious to know 
the cauſes of ſo unfortunate a piece of gallantry, 
Ld. Severne. Be not concerned, Emilia; what. 
ever it be, J ſhall not be offended with thee. What, 
in tears ! nay then I muſt know ; I lay my com- 
mands upon you. 

Emilia. I wiſh I could forever conceal from your 
Lordſhip what but through chance you had not 
known. 

Ld. Severne. Conceal what! 

Emilia. That he, I eſteemed of all the world, 
has given me cauſe to hate him—Indeed, my 
Lord, your fon has greatly injured me; and this 
affair, you enquire into, was a contrivance of mine, 
ro puniſh him for a fault I will not name, becauſe 
[ have forgiven, 

ILA. Severne, Haſt thou been wronged then? 
Tell me, perhaps he did attempt thy honour—- 
Again, the is in tears! Ay, it is ſo.—— Now, 
heavens be thanked, I have been deceived. 

Col. Severne. I am all over aſtoniſhment ! [ Afde. 

Ld. Severne. Be comforted, my fair-one ; while 
I live, none ſhall injure thee. - Emilia, I ſay, 
Emilia. My Lord. | 

Ld. Severne. Since the diſcourſe I had with you 
concerning the Colonel, I have been better informed; 
and the papers, you gave me, confirm me to have 
been deceived; they were plainly an artifice to 
amuſe you. 

Col. Severne. How ! the papers! This puzzles 


Emilia. I am glad, my Lord, the Colonel has 
no other guilt to anſwer tor—his wrongs to me are 


forgot, 
8 


me ſtill more. [ Aſde. 
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' Ed. Severne. They were not his wrongs. F milia. 
Take my word for the preſenr, and believe that 
what he did was not his own fault. 

Emilia. Iwill, my Lord. How eaſily do we be- 
lieve what we wiſh | | 

Ld. Severne. He ſhall not be ungrateful to you: 
I hope, all is well; my heart begins to be at reſt 
ag2in ; and it will be the moſt pleaſing. act of my 
lite to give you to each other, 

Col. Severne. My Lord, you muſt excuſe me, 
Indeed, I cannot conſent to it. 

Ld. Severne. How! not conſent ! 
Col. Severne. Not till I have clearer proofs of 
that Lady's virtue. 

Emilia. My virtue! This, my Lord, I am ſure, 
is his own fault; now it's plain I am wronged. 
Col. Severne. I fear, Madam, you are not! 

Emilia. What do you mean, Sir ? 

Col. Severne. Sir Harry Truelove can beſt ex- 
plain it to you. 

Emilia. What can Sir Harry Truelove explain 
tam? 

Col. Severne. The very ſame he has explained 
to me; the uncommon obligations he has to you ! 

Emilia. Obligations to me! 

Col. Severne. Yes, yes, Madam; the kindeſt, 
the laſt of all favours your ſex can beſtow ! *tis in 
vain to diſſemble longer; your gallantries are 
known; Sir Harry has confeſſed the whole intrigue; 
you ſee, he does not deny it. 

Ld. Severne. Amazement! They are ſilent! 
guilt confeſſed! Why, Sir Harry! Emilia! Not 
a word! Undone, undone! 

Enter Wormwood. 

Form. My good Lord, the poſt is arrived, and 
has brought you letters. 

Ld. S:verne. Ha! I muſt ſee what they bring. 
— Emilia, ſtay you here till I return 

[ Ex-unt Lord Severne and . 
ir 
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Sir Harry. What's to be done? { To Emilia. 

Emilia. Your indiſcretion has ruined all— 

(To Sir Harry. 
| [ Severne fixes his eyes en Emilia. 

Emilia. Lord, Sir! you fix your eyes upon me, 
as if you obſerved ſomething new and extraordi- 
nary ; I hope, you ſee nothing monſtrous about 
me ! | 

Col. Severne. I believe, Madam, I may look 
on without danger of putting you out of counte- 
Nance. X 

Emilia. You are very free with me, Sir; a dif- 
ferent behaviour would become you much better. 

Col. Severne. Madam, Madam, believe me, tis 
time to have done with this filly affectation; 'tis im- 
pertinent now: after ſuch a conduct, a conduct ſo 
egregious, reſentment from you becomes ridiculous, 
and anger 1s a jeſt. 

Emilia. *Tis very well, Sir, *tis very well; I 
ſhall remember how you have been pleaſed to 
treat me. 

Col. Severne. Remember how you have treated 
yourſelf, and the regard you have had to your 
honour ; remember your looſe intrigues, and no- 
torious gallantries; remember Sir Harry | ruelove. 

Emilia. Yes, yes, Sir, I ſhall remember it all 
Your cruel, unjuſt ſuſpicions might have been re- 
moved, and your unprovoked indignities atoned 
for, had it not been for this, for this—Oh ! this 
outrage is inſupportable. 

Col. Severne, Your tricks are inſupportable.— 
To have counters put upon one for gold, that is in- 
ſupportable; to be grafted upon an unſound 
ſtock, to be drawn in, cheated, impoſed upon, to 
be made a tool, an inſtrument, a cover, a very, 
very hufband ! this, this, Madam, this is what 
is moſt inſupportable ! To be trifted with for years 
to be hopped about at pleaſure, like a bird in a 

| ſtring, 
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ſtring, and at laſt to be rewarded with the leavings 
of a coxcomb !] this, I ay, is inſupportable, damna- 
bly infupportable ! 

Emilia, So, Sir, have you done? As out of breath. 

Col. Severne. And, after you had been amuſing 
me ſo long in this exquiſite manner, to come cant- 
ing and difſembling, to pretend to be injured, to 
ſob, and cry before my father, and then, with a 
whining ſpeech, © Indeed you had been wronged, 
and he, you eſteemed of all the world, had given 
« you cauſe to hate him; and 'twas only a harm- 
« Jeſs contrivance to puniſh him for a fault you 
c would not name, becauſe you had forgiven.” 
If all this be not inſupportable, in the Devil's 
name, what is ſo ? 

Emilia. I'll tell you; this brutality ! this groſs 
want of manners! theſe ſhameful, licentious 
abuſes— | 

Col. Severne. Hark-ye, Madam, I have ſome 
eſteem, or rather concern for you ſtill, and III 
ſhew it by giving you good advice; there is 
but one way of repairing your reputation, that is, 
by marrying ſome commodious perſon ; ſuch a one 
is Mr. Toby; e'en take him at his word; he's a 
fool will tally exactly with your purpoſes, 

Emilia. Sir, your advice is good, and T'!l fol- 
low it : a hundred fools may be better borne with, 
than one madman. 

Col. Severne. I think I ſhall be mad indeed— 
Oh, here he comes. 
| Enter Sir Humphry, Toby, and Jenny. 

Sir Hum. Madam, by your acceptance of my 
ſon's addreſſes, you have highly honoured our 
family, and I ſhall be always ready to acknow- 
ledge it. 

milia. I rather think, Sir Humphry, I ſhall do 
credit to my own by the choice I have made. 


Toby. [ Aſde.] Oons ! I long to be at her. 


Sir 
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Sir Hum, Madam, your moſt obedient. There 
is, I think, nothing wanting now but my Lord 
Seyerne's conſent, 

Emilia. And that gentleman's— 

Col. Severne. My conſent, Madam! upon my 
word, it is at your ſervice ; you ſhall have it with 
all my beart—Sir Humphry, Mr. Toby, I con- 
gratulate you, on my ſoul! I was never more de- 
lighted in my life: Sir, I'll ſing, Ill dance at your 
wedding : and here's Beaufort ſhall do the ſame. 

Enter Beaufort. 

Toby. Really, Mr. Colonel, I am mightily 
obliged to you, 

Col. Severne. Ay, that you are, more perhaps 
than you imagine ; but hark-ye, my friend, a word 
with you—don't you know, there are ſuch 
things as monſters in the world! [Toby fares.] 
horned monſters ! 

Toby. Why yes, I do know ſo ; what then? 

Col. Severne. Take care of your wife then, take 
care of your wife, or your head may come to ake 
moſt heavily. | 

Toby. Piſh, I don't fear it. 

Emilia. Mere ſpight, mere ſpight ! the rage and 
malice of diſappointed love] ſtung to the heart, 
to ſee another preferred to himſelf, he gives this 
unmannerly looſe to his fury. 

Sir Hum. Indeed, Madam, I'm afraid the Colo- 
nel is touched, 

Emilia, ] O ſtark-mad ! fit for Bedlam. | 
{ Col. Severne looks about ſurprized, puts bis hands 
in his pockets, and hums over fongs. | 

Re-enter Lord Severne as reading letters, and 

| Wormwood, 

Ld. Severne. Strange! I could not have believed 
it! Poor Charlotte! would ſhe were in England! 
would the dear girl were here ! 

Col. Severne. Do your letters, my Lord, bring 
any thing particular ? 

5 Ld. 
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Ld: Severne. Mr. Beaufort, I have unexpected 
news for you ; your great and good friend, Sir 
John Talbot, is dead. 

Beauf. Alas ! that is melancholy indeed 

Ld. Severne. I think, Charles, you mult ſet out 
in all ſpeed for France, to conduct your filter home 
— would ſhe were here ! 

Col. Severne. Your Lordſhip ſurprizes me; is 
there any thing in your advices relating to my 
fiſter ?— 

Ld. Severne. Yes; Sir John, as Mr. Thompſon 
informs me, has bequeathed her a legacy of ten 
thouſand pounds, that ſhe need not be conſtrained 
(theſe are the expreſſions in the will) to marr 
againſt her inclinations. Poor child! ſhe ſhall be 
left to her inclinations in every thing. 

Beauf. Ha! this looks indeed, as if I were to be 
happy! 

Ld. Severne. Come hither, Charles —Be a kind 
ſon, my boy, and ſtudy to bring comfort on my 
age; all my thoughts and all my joys are now in 
thee and Charlotte; in thee, I ſay, and thy ſiſter! 
for that lady has diſhonoured us. 

Emilia. My Lord—- 

Ld. Severne. Here, Madam, I give up my truſt 
of guardianſhip—theſe are the writings of your 
eſtate, and what elſe relates to you. 

Emilia. For Heaven's ſake, my Lord, hear me! 
have a minute's patience! I can clear myſelf— 

Ld. Severne. I'll hear nothing—Take them, I 
ſay, and for the future care for yourſelf —Mean- 
ſpirited Emilia ! And as for that diſhonourable 
young man, for your paramour, Sir Harry True- 
love—we may, Madam [ Going out, 

Sir Harry. This muſt not be—O my, father! 
turn! ſee your poor daughter at your feet! I am 
not Sir Harry Truelove, 

Ld. Severne. Ha 

4 Sir 
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Sir Harry. I am not Sir Harry Truelove, but 
your child, your own beloved and favourite Char- 
lotte. 

Id. Severne, What ! my daughter! 

Col. Severne. My fiſter |! 

Miſs Jenny. Mercy! Charlotte! 

Beauf. Amazement ! what do I hear! what do 
I ſee ! 

Ld. Severne, My daughter ! 

Emilia. Ves, my Lord. it is your daughter, your 
only daughter, that kneels before you. 

Ld. Severne. O] my child! my dear Charlotte! 
catches ber in his arms] Grief, and my ſeverity, 
| think, have altered thee! O my dear child ! let 
me embrace thee! Here, Beaufort, take my daugh- 
ter, and be happy in her: at length, you have my 
conſent. | Beaufort and Charlotte embrace.] And, 
Charles, do you reconcile yourſelf with Emilia 
you mult forgive your mutual wrongs ; what 
miltakes have happened, are in truth chargeable on 
Charlotte ; nor are you, Madam, wholly tree from 
blame — but no matter, it ſhall be all forgot. 

[ Colonel Severne advances to Emilia, 

Col. Severne, Madam, you have ſeen in me the 

weakneſs and the unhappy paſſions of human 
nature—may | hope for Jede orgiveneſs? 

Emilia. 1 fear, Sir, I ſhall ſtand in need to be 
forgiven myſelf. | 

Toby. So! I'm finely fobbed indeed! this is what 
comes of going a-wooing——very well——T ſhan'r 
believe what women ſay in haſte. 

Ld. Severne, Sir Humphry, I ſhall ſtudy to 
make your ſon the beſt amends in my power for his 
diſappointment. 
Sir Ham, Tis very well, my Lord, 'tis very 
well: you have your reaſons, no doubt; and I de- 
fire not to break into your Lordſhip's meaſures. I 
give your Lordſhip joy of your daughter, and the 
young Lady of herſelf, 

U Ld. 
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— Severne. We thank you, good Sir Hum- 
ry. Wh 
5 Enitia And what ſay you to it, Mr. Toby? 

Toby. Nothing atall : I tell you plainly fo : for 
example, what ist to me, whether ſhe be a boy or 
a girl? one way or tother, I ſhall neither get nor 
loſe by it. 

Sir Hum. My good Lord, mark the ſolidity of 
that young man's reflections; when he does reaſon, 
tis deep, and to the purpoſe. 

Ld. Severne. I obſerved, Sir Humphry, what he 
ſaid: almoſt all the great men of my acquaintance 
have fallen into the fame way of thinking. 

Worm. I take leave likewiſe to congratulate your 
good Lordſhip. | 
Col. Severne. Hold, Sirrah! hold There is 
one affair more, my Lord, which I muſt intreat 

you to. intereſt yourſelf in. 

Ld. Severne. What is it? 6 

Col. Severne. This ſolemn figure here, this ſober 
fellow, has had the conſcience to debauch poor 
Lettice. I hope your Lordſhip will be fo juſt as to 
ablige him to marry her. 

Ld. Scverne. How, Wormwood ! is this true? 

Enuli a. Bleſs us! what, Letrice ! 

Beaut. Pious Wormwood F 

Col. Severne. What a hanging look he has! 
Away, for ſhame, with that diſmal penitential 

hiz ! 
T Sir Hum. In truth, Mr. Wormwood, your coun- 
tenance is too ſorrowful to ſuit with the agreeable 
circumſtances the company are in at preſent. 
Id. Severne, This diforder in my "ae is what 
I ſhould not have expected: but I'll ſee it reme- 
died, In the mean time, let us haften to finifh 
what is ſo happily begun; it is fit we end with joy 
a day paſſed in fo much care and perplexity, 
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Col. Severne. The ſenſe of paſt diſtreſſes will 
give new vigour to our happineſs, 


© Howe'er perplex'd and rude the chances prove, 
„Which thwart our hopes in Fortune or in Love; 
« Yet Truth through wrongs and dangers ſhall pre- 
s yall, 
«© Nor can th unblemiſh- d life of Honour fail: 
«« The Brave and Virtuous, ſure, though late, ſhall 
find 


* Good days, and planets to their wiſhes kind.“ 
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rn 
Written by Mr. MOL LO x. 
Spoken by Mrs. YOUNGER, dreſt as a BEAU, 


O-® Bard, to gain the Ladies ſmiles—yqu ſee, 
| Equips me thus a Beau a la Paris! 
For, certain Authors write, it is not rare 
To fee Three Things the Favourites of the Fair ; 
That is, to prattle, play with, ſtroat, or ſo : 
Theſe are a Parrot, Monkey, and a Beau, 
*Trs therefore I am chang'd. (Nay, never doubt me) 
With all th' accoutrements of Love about me, 
With pew ler, patch, and eke that dread machine, 
That's call d a ſnuff-box, arm'd, I de begin : 
Snuff-bex ! ꝛ bi. h, manag'd by ſome gentle hand, 
Ye Gods ! what mortal beauty can with/tand ] 

but hili——— My brother Beaux begin 19 ſncer, 
To fee a thing like me make love en Cavalier. 
But triumph not If Orange Moll ſays true, 
I am as much a Min as ſome of yeu : 
For, ſure, n gentle Fip, ſince Love began, 
E'er tu d a Girl, like that rude creature Min. 
Huſbands, be ſafe———Your Beau's a harmleſs thing ; 
We flutter reund your wives, but never /ling, 
But ſtay, Gad's curſe 
1 was te ſpeak about the Play ani Plat : 
But which wa) Stap my vitals, I forgat. 
But jink the Play For haw hu] friendſhip grew 
Berwixt a modern Pact and a Beau l 
Poets are ſloven . — ho Ger yet did fog 
Wit in embroid-ty, or a ſmart toupte ? 
What were the Muſes, which theſe Creatures brag on f 
Nine firolling gyp/ics, that had ſcarce a rag on—— 
Bull girls, half naked Eh! fo range a fight, 
Gad's curſe | would put a Beau into a fright, | 

Then, ſince theſe Wits abuſe us in each Play, 
Becauſe bre prettier fell ws much than they; 
I fay, fince half their joke. at us are meant, 
Split me——La's damn all Potts by conſent. 
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Occaſioned by her late happy Delivery, and che 
BIRTH of a PRINCESS, 1737*. 


By 
Na- 
* . 
** 
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jam nova progentes ccœlo demittitur alto 
« Aggredere, O] magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
„Ciara Deum foboles !” VIS. Ecl. iv. 9. 56. 


cg ce a new progeny from Heaven deſcend .. 
„ ſſume thy ſtate ! thy deſtin'd honours prove, 


Dear to the Gods ! O progeny of Jove.” 
Wak rox. 


TRI K E the deep note, the concent ſwell, 
My pfaltry, and my golden + ſhell; 
No more delight in ſhepherds themes, 

Or warble to meandering ſtreams : 

For, lo! the Triumph-ſong we bring, 

To the fair Daughter of a Kixs 

Devoted. —— Britons, this 1s She, 

Who ſhall your tower and bulwark be! 

With Caro! INE, who wipes the ſtains 

And griefs away of former reigns : 

Nor England's 1 Angel now bemoans 

Her childleſs Queens, and barren Thrones, 
Within the womb, in ſilence kept, 

While yet the Babe Imperial ſlept: 

Diftruſt, the harbinger of Sorrow, 

With panting breaſt ſtill wak'd the morrow : 


* Auguſta, born July 31, 1736, married to the Prince 
of Bruniwick, Jan. 17, 1764. 8 : i 
f Aurea teſtud», or the Lute. 
Genius, or Guardian Deity, 
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But now, diſpers'd thoſe doubtful glooms, 
Gay Pleaſure mounts on eagles” plumes : 

I icel, I taſte, Joy's ſaffron gale ! 

Bright Prin-cls ! bleſt Aversra, hail. 
Sweet Bloficm of a conquering Race * ; 
The reainis of Conqueſt doom'd to grace! 
Beneath the dazzling Britiſh Sun, 

Great Beauty's circuit ſhalt thou run : 

Lo in thy eye Love's lightnings ſtand ; 
All o'er thee is his promi:'d Land. 

o Heaven the Hallelujah ſend ! 
Where ſhall o ir thanks or raprures end? 
Moſt fair of Mothers ! happieſt Bride ! 
Like palms art thou, the brook beſide ; 
Like ficids with waving harveſts crown'd : 
The fields which lilies border round! 
Ordain'd to bleſs a Royal Line, 

With virtues and with charrns divine; 
To bleſs a more than Royal Youth, 
With boundleſs love and ſpotleſs truth. 

Recount me, Muſe, the Dames of old, 
In Chriſtian charts, or Jewith, roll'd ; 
Whom Iſrael's or whom Albion's ſwains 
Have canoniz'd in mighty ſtrains | 
See, led by Abraham's lordly hand, 

The tempting Foundreſs of her land! 

Here, lo! the Star with Naſſau feen : 

There, proud Ahaſuerus' + Queen ! 

Anne Bullen this too lovely roſe ! 

Who views her form, ſhall feel her woes: 
That's 1 She, in Egypt's grand attire, 

Who tun'd the Hebrew Monarch's lyre ! 

Such were the high-rais'd Nymphs, whom Fate 
Gave to ſubdue the Wile or Great ; 


* See the Hiſtory of the Houſe of Saxe Gotha. 
Heſter, 
; Pharaoh's daughter, one of the wives of Solomon. 
* * Whom, 
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Whom, through a thouſand rubric days, 
Fame's never dying heralds blaze : 
Yet, ſparkling Princels, could I be, 
As Time to them, moſt juſt ro Thee; 
O'er theirs thy brighter name ſhould laſt, 
And preſent glories cloud the paſt. 

At length, Hope bleeding now no more, 
A virtuous Empire's danger o'er, 
Come, Goddeſs, forth ! and with thee bring 
The gloſs that mocks the cygnet's wing! 
The * mien, t' Immortals that belongs: 
The voice, more ſweet than ſky-lark ſongs ! 
The face, that, innocent of wiles, 
Like Hebe blooms, like Venus ſmiles. 

Yet firſt awhile the long'd-for day, 
The Virgin's jubilee, delay 
Nor gladneſs yet through worlds inſpire ; 
Nor yet re-wake great Vario's lyre : 
Firſt with thy God the covenant ſeal ; 
At his all-hallow'd altars kneel ; 
Devoutly, ſweetly, charming there, 
Lift to the Mercy-ſeat thy prayer ; 
There praiſe the Power, that propt the life 
Of Gorna's Siſter, Fs EKpERICk's Wife! 
In battle + cover'd GzorGE's head, 
Through whom the Belgic ſurges fled : 
Who quell'd Sedition's angry dart, 
And now o'erjoys thy Prince's heart, : 


* (0 Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea.“ VIS q. Ea. i. 409. 


„And her majeſtic port coufeſa d the God.” Prrr. 
1 Oudenard, in Flanders. 
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Oo WISEST PHILOSOPHY, 
Is ax EPISTLE 10 a FRIEND, 1747. 


ES nut b urams, pn, opetic, EXYAITE® gu © nu 
To TW, n no ic, de CI, a Ni. EpicrErus. 


8 MILE, my Hepheſtion, ſmile; no more be 
ſeen 


This dupe to anger, and this ſlave of ſpleen; 
No more with pain Ambition's trappings vicw, 
Nor envy the falſe greatneſs nor the true. 

Let dull St. Bevil dream o'er felons fates; 


Bright Winnington * in Senates lead debates ; 


Thomas Winnington, Fſq. M. P. for Worceſter. He 
died April 23, 746. Sce his epitaph, and a particular ac- 
count of his family, in Dr. Naſh's Worceſterfhire, vol. II, 
p. 3793 Where he is deſcribed as a a man of great wit, 
*« fluency of language, and knowledge of the world. He was 
«© man of pleaſure and expence, though when at Chrilt 
« Church, Oxford, reckoned by his companions attentive to 
„money; on Which account they gave him the nick-name 
* of Penny Winnington ; and his name is ſo printed among 
* the Subſcribers to Biſhop Smalridge's Sermons. After his 
« death, a pamphlet was publiſhed, intituled, An Apology 
& for the Couduct of a late ſecond- rate miniſter, ſaid in the 
„preface to be found among his — It endeavoured to 

prove that Mr. M innington, though a conſiderable perionage 
„% among the Miniders of King George II, did all along en- 
« deavour to bring in the Pretender. Whether this pam» 
„ phlet was written in jeſt, or with an intent to deceive, was 
« never known, any more than the author of it : howerer, it 
« occafioned ſo much talk, that the executors of Mr. Win- 
„ nington's will (Mr. Fox, afterwards lord Holland, and Mr. 
« John Ingram) thought proper to advertiſe, that no ſuch 
% pamphlet was found among his papers.—lIt is more than pro- 
as bable that he died through the ignorance of his phyſician: 
* his caſe occaſioned many pamphieis to be written,” 
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Vain Bulbo let the Sheriff's robe adorn, 
And Holles * wake to bleſs the times unborn. 

The world will jog, my friend, as it begun; 
Nor can you change the courſe tis doom'd to run: 
As well you'll hope to move the milky-way, 

In other orbits bid the planets ſtray. 

On birth-days ſee old Doris, ever ſhowy, 

Beſet with fifty gems, to one of Chloe. 

Five flaunting lacqueys {till Berrault ſhall keep; 
Still Meurſius dine on plate, in tiffue fleep : 
And Mirimont attain, and crowds beſide, 
The glitter, and the pomp, to you deny'd, 

The palm excels, that trembles o'er the brooks, 

The baltard-roſe, nor half fo gaudy looks: 

The myrrh is worth, that ſcents Arabia's ſky, 

A hundred gourds, yet riſes not ſo high. 

This not diſturbs you, nor your bliſs alloys 3 _ - 

Then why ſhould Fortune's ſports and human 
toys ? | 

What is't to us, if Clod, the ſelf-ſame day, 

Trolls in the gilded car, and drives the dray? 

If Richvil for a Roman patriot paſs, 

And half the livery vote for Iſinglaſs? 

Wich grateful minds let's uſe the given hour; 
And what's our own enjoy, and in our power. 
Jo his great chiefs the conqueror Pyrrhus ſpoke : 
© Two moons ſhall wane, and Greece ſhall own 

© our yoke.” — 

« *Tis well,” reply'd the Friend, © admit it ſo; 
* What next?“ —““ Why, next, to Italy I'll go, 
% And Rome in aſhes lay.“ What after that?” 
« Waſte India's realms.”—* What then?“ 

„Then ſit and chat; | 
Then quaff the grape, and mirthful ſtories tell. 
Sir, you may 40 1⸗ now, and full as well.“ 


Welſted's great Patron, the Duke of Newcaſtle, 


| 
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Look through but common life, run o'er man- 
kind ; 
A thouſand humbler madmen there you'll find; 
A thouſand heroes of Epirus view : ; 
Then ſcorn to beat this hackney'd path anew ; 
In ſearch of fancy'd good forget to roam, 
Nor wander from your ſafer, better home: 
Is't not more wife to fix enjoyment here? 
To move unhurt within your deſtin'd ſphere ? 
See Heartgood ! how he tugs for empty praiſe ! 
He as got the vine, yet ſcrambles for the bays : 
A friendly neighbour born, his vain defire 
Prompts him to get a little cubit higher ; 
When all unvex'd, untroubled, he might live; 
And all that Nature aſk'd, his farm would give. 
Colvil and Madge one field, one cow, poffeſs g , 
Had dwelt, unanxious, many years, and bleſs'd : 
A quiet conſcience, and their neighbours praiſe, 
They held—it was in Friar Bacon's days. 
No thief alarm'd the lowly cottage roof, 
And pride and baſe contention kept aloof, 
At length, the rumour all about was flown, 
The Monk had found the Philoſophic Stone : 
Quoth Colvil, © Be 't.—In comfort, peace, we live; 
For his arcanum not a hair I'll give. 
* To me all wealth contentment does impart ; 
44] have this chemic ſecret in my heart.“ 
Let Munich bow the haughty Ott'man creſt ; 
Among my humble teams 1'll be as bleſt. 
Let the great Schach o'er trembling Ganges ride ; 
I'll boaſt more conqueſts by my chimney-fide. 
What poſt you ſtand in, truſt me, my Hepheſtion, 
The part you bear in life, is not the queſtion ; 
But how you act it, how your ſtation grace! 
There is the matter—that's the pnint in caſe, 
All one, if peer or pedlar you fuftain, 
A laurel d victor be, or ſhepherd ſwain: 
235.1 | Om For 
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For ſocial weal alike each ſtate was made, 
And every calling meant the other's aid: 
Together all in myſtic numbers roll; 
All in their order act, and ſerve the whole; 
Who guard the laws, or bid the orchat bloom, 
Who wield the ſceptre, and who guide the loom. 
Behold the moon, her ſplendor who renews, 
To chear the herb, and filver o'er the dews ! 
Bchold the taper, whoſe conſuming fire 
Supplies the day when Pheebus' beams retire ! 
Bchold the glow-worm next, whoſe glimmering 
light, 
For er uſes, decks the filent night ! 
With the ſame thought the moral world ſurvey, 
And mark the different glories in your way : 
See different lights arrang'd with equal care; 
A Farinello here, a Naſſau there! 
The one the ear with ſyren muſic charms, 
And one protects us with the victor's arms: 
The fame omniſcient Power and ruling plan 
Deſign'd the Demi-god and Demi-man, 
Thus wiſely Heaven its vary'd cares extends, 
And different men are form'd for different ends: 


With temper'd warmth, and with a candid heart, 


Review the whole, conſider every part ; 

The pomp, and ſhow groteſque, unmurmuring ſee ; 
What God has made you, that content to be : 
Nor, for the gifts you want, inglorious pine; 

Nor envy orbs about your own that ſhine : 

Of Science deep I cannot tread the maze, 

Nor trace Antiquity to Adam's days; 

Vet ſtill a Sykes's * honours 1'll rehearſe, 
Ihough Drollman and Delany + puff the verſe : 


Arthur Aſhley Sykes, D. D. whoſe abilitzes ns a Divine 
and a Controverſial Writer are well known. He died Nov. 24, 
1756, in his 73d year. . 


+ The famous Dean of Don; who died, at an advanced 


age) May 7, 1768, 
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If Gordon's * works a fame o'er mine preſage, 
III yet the fire confeſs, and manly page; 
Ex'n to a rival hand will candour ſhow, 
Nor ſcorn the genius, if I hate the foe. found, 
True worth be prais'd and own'd, where-ever 
Prais'd in a name or nation unrenown'd. 
With mw and factions compalſs'd round we 
| nd 3 
We ſee an envious and divided land; 
On intereſt intereſt, ſect on ſectary ſtarts ; 
The blaſt of honour, and the bane of arts ! 
What can one do ?—Why, thus :—Like Chan- 
dos + live; | | [ give ; 
What-e'er is right, commend ; what's wrong, for- 
Where good and ill are mix'd, the merit prize, 
And even view the vice with virtue's eyes. 
Let's ſtill for man a faithful yerdict find; 
Juſt to his worth, and to his failings kind ; 
Not every heedleſs flip, diſhonour call; 
Nor, like Thaleſtris, madly rail at all. 
« See, ſee,” ſhe cries, © the fool to dice is gone; 
His wife, his children, and his race, undone! 
A whole year's pay this luckleſs dic ſhall coſt ; 
A hundred faggots at that throw are loſt! 
Again, Behold, ye ſtars, that wretched rake ! 
Plague him, for Woman's and for Virtue's ſake : 
Each wanton look his vagrant eye alarms, 
And every wench he meets has Richmond's 
charms. | 
Vile Poacher ! who her virgin fame ſhall ſave !” 
Be ftill, my ſoul, and let the Beldame rave; 
While we the weak or indiſcreet befriend, 
Nor flirt at all we can't approve or mend: 


* Mr. Thomas Gordon. joint author (with Mr. Trenchard) 
of © Cato's Letters,” and of The Independent Whig,” 
He died July 28, 1750 | | 


_ + The Duke of Chandos was another of Welſted's Patrons. 
paths rows! 7 © 
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This error I'll impute to haſty thought; 
To human frailty give that venial fault: 
Let Avarice grow, let Pride her branches ſhoot, 
But cut up baſe Ill- nature from the root. 
There is, tis true, what can be ſolv'd by none, 
A thing moſt hard to bear beneath the fan, 
The Dok! that all at once the quarry gains, 
Deny'd to honeſty, and ages' pains! 
Thus Fortunebraſs, when halters were his due, 
In one auſpicious minute got Peru; | 
And Stockwell, by a bold and lucky jobb, 
The city caught at once, and echoing mob. 
Yet fret not fort; repine at no ſucceſs ; 
Nor mind whom ragmen and the ring careſs: 
Let this not nouriſh ſpleen and gloomy hours: 
On trumpets Jove will fall in golden ſhowers : 
In robes of ore and ermine fools will ſhine ; 
What then? Their happineſs not leſſens mine. 
If Perioſto pants for conqueſt's charms ; ; 
If Swift, like Vainlove, dies in Venus' arms; 
If Gulliver's eclipſes Cruſoe's fame; | 
If Hoadly and Hortenſius are the ſame ; 
"I were “ ſpite,” ye gods, proud ſpite!” the 
| ſoul of pride, 77 
To hate ſuch Heroes, or ſuch Wit deride: 
I'!l never cavil, nor my ſtars impeach, 
For laurels, and for crowns, beyond my reach. 
An eaſy and contented mind 1s all : 
On whom, and where it will, let glory fall. 
Let us the ſoul in even balance bear; 
Content with what we have, and what we are! 
Praiſe your own arb'rets, and be wile betimes ; 
Nor envy other men, nor other climes : 
Obey not flattering Fancy's gay decoys ; 
Nor court Campanian hills tor pictur'd joys. 
Here Nature laughs, and crowns the verdant year, 
And Ulubris and Baiz both are here : 
All good you'll taſte in your paternal fields, 
And find at Banſtead more than Tyber yields. 


i 
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On rapturous viſions long had Berkeley * fed: 
The lemon-groves were ever in his head. 
He hangs on Waller +, and the landſcape aids; 
Sees in Bermudas blooming Ida's ſhades ! 
*Tis ſaid, tis done: The project quick prevails; 
He gets the promis'd freight ; he weds, he fails : 
The ſtorms loud rattle, but on ſtorms he ſmiles : 
They will but waft me to Bermudas Ifles. 
At length the port he gains; when, lo! his dreams 
He vaniſh'd views, and ons the airy (chemes : 
The orange- branch had loft its fragrant load; 
The cedar wav'd not, nor the citron blow'd : 
In Eden's ſtead, he ſees a deſart ſand/; 
For figs and vines, a poor unpeopled land ; 
For balmy breezes, and for cloudleſs ſkies, 
He hears around the whiſtling tempeſts riſe : 
And is this all?“ ſaid the good Dean of Down; 
ce Is this the end, my hope and labours crown ? 
Too bleſt the ſwain, o'er Ormond's flowery vales 
Who roves at eaſe, or fleeps in Derry's dales ! 
Henceforth I'll zratulate my native ſhore, 
In ſearch of bright deluſions range no more; 
Content to be, to cure this rambling itch, 
An bumble Biſhop, and but barely rich.” 

You'll anſwer ftrait, I know, © All this is true; 
You preach a duty eaſy to purſue : 
Tia nothing hard, I think, at home to ſtay; 
From one's own ducks and pidgeons not to ſtray ! 
Tis no great point, diſquiet to diſclaim, 
For Merry-andrew's luck, and Melvor's fame: 
I'd call him witleſs, with regret who ſaw 
Lothario's furrs, or Ten-per-cent's landau; 
Yon upſtart fops, with gold embroider'd o'er, 
Now ſneer the lords, whoſe pimps they were before; 
That *Squire was Cobler firſt, a Juſtice aſter : 
#Tis nothing this Such things we paſs with laughter. 


* The benevolent Dean of Down, afterwards Biſhop of 
Cloyne, died Jan. 14, 1753. | | 
+ See Waller's Poem, called, (The Battle of the Summer 


| I | But 
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But how to hear the injur d orphan's moan ! 
Or ſee the ſon his begging fire diſown ! 


How brook proud infult, and unfeeling wrong 

See Miſers doors the Poor, unpity'd, throng : 

Lo! blaz'd abroad, ſtupendous Folly flies 

And Wiſdom walks unſeen, in Trueman's guiſe ! 

Theſe are the plagues, the ills, that life debaſe ! 

Now tell me”—Poo ! *tis nothing to the caſe. 

The world, we {till mult take it as it goes, 

Sail with the tide that comes, and gale that blows : 

What if an idle and an abject rout, 

For ſecond Tully, ſingles Glover“ out, 

With garlands and with anagrams adorns 

The rhetoric, Scurra ſteals, and Carteret þ ſcorns, 

And forty times as much! What's this to me? 

You only blame what was, will ever be; 

A truant turn in Providence's {ſchool ; 

Arraign the laws that human fortunes rule; 

What none can help, nor ought—'Twas right 
decree'd, 


That St. Joha { ſhould be quit, and Raleigh bleed. 
Whate'er 


* Richard Glover, Eſq. author of “ Leonidas and many 
other publications, had not long before this period 
acquired great celebrity by a remarkable ſpeech delivered at 
the bar of the Houſe o Commons, in behalf of the Mer- 
chants of London, He died Nov, 25, 1785. 

+ The noble Earl of that name, afterwards Lord Granville, 
He died Jan. 2, 1763, aged 72. 

t Henry Baron St. John, and Viſcount Bolingbroke, died 
Nov. 15, 1751, aged 78. His honours, conferred on him by. 
Queen Anne, were torfeited by attainder 1 Geo. I but he 
was afterwards reſtored in blood, and came to England; by, 
his two wives, the laſt of which was a foreigner, he left no. 
iſſue.— The Kart of Orrery, in his memoirs of Dean Swift, 
fays thus of him :——* Lord Bolingbroke had early made, 
* himſelf maſter of men and books; hut in his firſt career, 
of life, being immerged at once in buſineſs and pleaſure, he 
ran through a variety of ſcenes in a ſurpriſing and eccentric, 
manner. When bis paſſions ſubſided by years and diſap- 
* pointments, and when 15 improved his rational faculties b 
more grave ſtudies and reflexion, he ſhone out in his retire- 
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Whate'er we fret for, or whate'er bemoan, 
For ends of wiſdom, is to us unknown : 
The winds and tempeſts muſt eternal blow, 
And the fix'd order ſtand of things below: 
Now from her holds ſhall Truth be rudely torn ; 
Anon the great and injur'd Stateſman mourn : 
Nor dies this ſcandal with the former age ; 
Another Hyde * ſhall grapple faction's rage; 
A ſecond Cecil + fave, from threatening fate, 
The mobs that curfe him, and the leagues that hate. 
Suppreſs your grief, the rifing figh reſtrain : 
Some 1lls have roſe, and ſome muſt rife again. 
Here, proud Oppreſſion towering high you'll ſee; 
There, mw”, Virtue, on the ſuppliant's knee 
O' er hidden miſchief rancorous hearts will brood, 
And lofty villains overlook the good : 
Too bleſt our lot, for ever could we find 
The Churchill's beauty, and the Pelham's mind ! 
In every age alike you'll Vice difcover ; 
See Folly ſtarting in one ſhape or t'other; 
Ev'n where 'rwere pity, malice will prevail, 
And toilets vilify, and tea-boards rail ; 
The harlot ſtill will cheat, and courtier fawn ; 
The prieſt ſtill flatter for the prelate's lawn : 
Yer this but little hurts.—The order'd train 
Goes on, and men are honeſt in the main; 
The world, right take it, right enough behaves : 
Not all the handicrafts we meet are knaves ; 
Not halt the dames they tell are found to ſlide; 
Or half ch' attornies fee'd for either fide ; 


% ment with a luſtre peculiar to himſelf, though not ſeen by 
6 vulgar eyes. The gay ſtateſinan was changed into a philo- 
« ſopher, equal to any of the ſages of antiquity. The wiſdom 
« of Socratcs, the dignity and eaſe of Pliny, and the wit of 
„% Horace, appeared in all his writings and converſation.” 

The great Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor from 
1657 to 1667, died at Rouen in Normandy, Dec. 29, 1674- 
"+ The bright ornament of the Elizabethan age. * 
— a 5 | . Phyſi 
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Phyſicians kill not millions, as they ſay; 

Nor are whole wards made cuckolds in a day : 
Good, bad, by turns, the medley drama brings, 
Where Glory oft diſplays her ſhining wings: 
The ſeat of Equity, ſo Brunſwick wills 
A Talbot * now. and now a Hatdwicke + fills : 
Then ſay not all that's good or juſt is fled ; 
We have her Viceroy in Aſtræa's ſtead. 

Haſte, Sall, the oranges and arrack bring; 
Fetch me the water from Caſtalia's ſpring : | . - 
Since nought with reaſon may impede our bliſs, 
Let's every grief and every care diſmiſs : _ 

All my Hepheſtion has that's worth poſlefling : 

Then ſeize the ſwift-wing' d hour and fleeting 
r 

While yet, entranc'd, that envy'd life they led, 

Thus to her lover Ægypt's Princeſs faid : 

Gaze on me, Antony, with raptur'd eyes, 
And factious Rome and all its fools deſpiſe, Z 
And empty pride - for ſofter triumphs born, 
And better joys, on Czfars look with ſcorn: 
Oer thine, my love, thy Rival's eagles ſoar; 
Grant his demands, nor dream of Empire more: 
Let conquer'd worlds his boyiſh care beguile: 
Enough for us is Memphis and the Nile.” 
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FRAGMENT or a POEM, 
. PpzLizuED BY Ma. WELSTED, 
IN 1714“. 


THE force of Britain's evil ſtar, 
And ſtrong deluſions nurs'd with care, 
Retard a while the vengeance juſt ; *' 
But when th' enchanted ſcene is o'er, 
And Reaſon reaſſumes her power, 


Fall, TRA ron, fall you muſt ! 


* The whole of this Poem I have not been able to recover. 
Tt is thus pointed out by Abel Boyer. in the Political State, 
for November 1714, p-455, After inſerting a Latin epigram 
on Guiſcard's atempring the life of Mr. Harley, he adds, 
« To this purpoſe alfo we may take notice of the laſt ſtanza 
& of an Imitation of the 15th Ode of the iſt Book of 
Horace, addreſſed to Mr. Steele, written by a very ingeni- 
« ous gentleman ; publiſhed about fix months ago; and 
4 which has anſwered the Title it bore, of a Pore Y.“ 
And, in a marginal note, Boyer calls it, A remarkable 
6 = hetical ſtanza in a copy of verſes written by Mr. 
„ Welſted.“ The Prophecy of Nereus,” by Tickell, i 
an after-imitation of the ſame Ode, 3 


THE 


. 
DIONYSIUS LONGIN Us, 
On tte 8 UB L 1 M E: 


ok 4 
T R AC LE 
Concerning the 
SOVEREIGN PERFECTION OF WRITING. F 
x | Tranſlated from the Greek, . 
Tres: 


Some Remarxs on the Engliſh POETS; 1712. 


% Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores, 
« Cur ego. fi nequeo ignoroque, Poeta ſalutor ? 
«« Cur neſcire, pudens pave, quam diſcere malo?“ 
| 13M Hor. Ars. Poet. 


« Shall he be honour'd with a Poet's name, 
Who knows not how to make a proper draught, 
« Orto adjuſt one colouring of his piece ? 

% What ! Shall I, falſely baſhful, rather chuſe 


To live in ſhameful ignorance, than learn??? 
| NS Dunconas. 


X 2 This 


% This treatiſe was firſt publiſhed in 1712; and again, with ſome 
corrections, in 1724. But the earlier edition being i in ſome reſpe&ts more 
complete, the preſent editor has made that the baſis of what is here pre · 
ſented to the publick ; availing himſelf, however, as far as they go, of the 
Improvements in the later edition, In an advertiſement which appeared in 
« The Evening Poft, May 22, 1712, the original volume was ſaid to 
contain © Some Remarks on Milton, Spenſer, Shakeſpear, Dryden, the 
« preſent Duke of Buckingham, Waller, and other Englith Poets,” whichin 
the title - page is expreſſed fimply by © Some Remarks on the Engliſh Poets,” 
When the © Treatiſe on the Sublime” was republiſhed in 1724, thoſe Re- 
marks were withdrawn, with intent to incorporate them ia © Some 
« Thoughts on Dramatic Writing, and the Authors that have made a 
oc Figore in it ;” (ſee p. 146 ;) a work which either never was completed, 
er has been fince loft to the world. No apology therefore will be neceſſary 
for refloring the Remarks, in their proper place, at the end of the treatiſe, | 


TO 
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To THE RIGHT REVEREND 
Tar LoxD Bisxoe of WINCHESTER. 


Mr Lonp, | 

PROMISE myſelf, that the beſt ſett of thoughts 

which were ever produced on the ſubje& of 
rood Writing, will not be an unwelcome offering 
to your Lordſhip, who have always been in the 
moſt remarkable manner the Patron of Learning 
and Learned Men, and who have an underſtanding 
bo finely turned for the reliſhing of every thing that 
is polite and humane . p 
Beautiful Paintings and Statues feed the eye with 
a raviſhing kind of pleaſure ; but excellent de- 
{criptions and images in Writing elevate the ſoul 
with tranſport, and furniſh, of all others, the 
brighteſt entertainment to thoſe who are capable of 
taking-in ſuch refinements. It is therefore with the 
moſt exact juſtice.and propriety, that I have the 
honour to make the 2 application. This ad- 
dreſs (if I may with modeſty ſo expreſs myſelf) is 
no intruſion, Your Lordſhip's known character 
demands it. 
It was a noble cuſtom among the Romans, and 
truly worthy the ſpirit of that gallant people, to 
take into their protection the diſtreſſed, not only of 
their own, but foreign nations; nor is there any 


thing through the whole courſe of their Hiſtory 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 170) 


1721. 

1 On the blication of this Treatiſe in 1724, Biſhop 
Trelawny being: then dead, a new addreſs, to the Duke of 
Neweaſtle, was prefixed to the volume ; which is already 


printed in p. 119, & ſeqq 
X 3 affords 
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affords more pleaſure in the contemplation, than 
that inviolable juſtice and honour which they ex- 


.erciſed towards all their clients and dependants. 


Patronage among them ſhone forth in its pure arid 
natural luſtre. 'There fat a diſintereſted beauty in 
all their actions, and the praiſe of doing great and 

things was the ſole glory they aimed at. I 
muſt confeſs, I have known the world too much 
and too well already, to reflect on thoſe things with 


delight; I have learned too ſoon to diftinguiſh be- 


twixt the uſage of the Antients and Moderns in this 
reſpect. But your Lordfhip amply juſtifies me in 
the mentioning it; that antient kind of hoſpitality 
being revived 1n the generous patronage you afford 


to all who have any pretenſions to Wit, Learning, 


or Humanity. Your beneficence flows. out on 
Arts and Sciences with ſuch a luxuriance, that 
none who make a figure in them have been able to 
lie coricealed from your notice, or to elude your 
favours. | 

That divine principle, which prompts men to 
liberal actions, is a debt due to the character of 
many; but your Lordſhip exerts it with ſuch 
uncommon grace, and gives it ſo eaſy a turn, thet 
Ro you confer the higheſt favours on others, 
you ſeem only to oblige yourſelf. To practiſe 
virtue is not altogether unuſual, but to refine upon 
it is admirable ; to do worthy things is great, but 


to do them handſomely is greater. The one is the 


Pretate*s province, the other the Gentleman's; this 
is virtuous, but that heroic. 

As Honour, Loyalty, and Courage, have in all 
ages been the diſtinguiſhing characters of the TRE.· 
LAWNIES ; ſo the latter of theſe qualities adds to the 
common ſuffrage of mankind a Royal . teſtimony, 
that of the wittieſt of all our Monarchs, who de- 
clared, ©* it was a virtue eſſential to your Family, 
c and inſeparable from the name.” Theſe excel- 


lences 
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lences your Lordſhip may be ſaid to have derived 
from your Anceſtors ; theſe invaluable legacies they 
bequeathed to you: but you He enlarged (if I 
may uſe the metaphor) your paternal coat with ſo 
many additional marks and badges of honour, that 
the glory you received from your illuſtrious Houſe 
is loſt in that you reflect upon it, and your great 
Progenitors were but as ſo many ſtars which ſerved 
to uſher up a more reſplendent fun. Nature aſks time 
for finiſhing a maſter-piece ; ſhe makes her firſt 
eſſays in patterns of a leſs perfect excellence; hence 
ſhe proceeds gradually to higher improvements, 
and forms many ſucceſſive TzxELAwNIEs, till at 
laſt ſhe riſes into a WINCHESTER» 

Were I able to deſcribe in a juſt manner with 
what firmneſs your Lordſhip has ſtood in defence of 
that Church whoſe ornament you are, how you 
have animated all her Profeſſors by your great ex- 
ample, how borne her enſigns in triumph over ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion, how preferred impriſonment 
to diſhonour, and danger to falſhood; in a word, 
what conſtancy and ting you have expreſſed 
in the moſt perilous times, how noble a zeal at 
{ome junctures, and how exemplary a moderation 
at others; as Truth dictated, and the neceſſity 
of things required. Were I capable of placing 
theſe things in their proper light, I ſhould not only 
do juſtice to your Lordſhip, but honour to my 
country. 

* Hic arte Pollux & vagus Hercules 

< Innixus arces attigit igneas; 

*©.——Hac Quirinus 
« Martis equis Acheronta fugit *,” 
| | Hor. 3 Od, iii. 9» 
To Heaven, by vi . 
„ Fam'd on Me Any coin ney | 
n And thus, on Mars's ſteeds, 


* Our Romulus eſcap'd the Stygian meads.” 
| Dvunconne, 


X4 Theſe, 
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Thefe, my Lord, are the arts, which have d& 
fervedly raiſed you to one of the moſt eminent ſta- 
tions in the Church; theſe are the arts, which 
have made you the delight of the preſent age, 
and will make you the admiration of the next; 
theſe truths, which render panegyrick uſeleſs, and 
rob flattery ef its name; in ſhort, theſe are facts, 
which require the talents of a more experienced 
Writer than myfelf, and muſt be left to the manage- 
ment of that fkilfut Hiſtorian who ſhall be ſo 
happy as te pen the tranfactions of the times in 
which you flouriſhed. 

My Lerd, the more I have the honour to con- 
template theſe things, the more ſatisfaction I find 
in reflecting on thoſe happy ages of the world, 
when Arts found ſanctuary in Courts, and were 
cheriſhed in the Palace. Then it was that Poets 
converſed with Kings, and Philoſophers were the 
companions of Princes, Then it was, as Plin 
elegantly obſerves, that men loved praife, becauſe 
they loved to do praife-worthy things; every City 
oduced its Hero; all men revered the Muſes. 

Thoſe times are in ſome meaſure reſtored by the 
influence your Lordſhip has in theſe. Learning 
reigns in your Palace, and ingenuity adorns your 
board. You have found out the arts to reconcile 
magnificence with prudence, and to join ftate to af- 
fability ; you live to virtue, to mankind, and your- 
ſelf; wiſe even in your mirth, and abſtemious in 
the midſt of plenty. 

It is with great reluctance that I ſuppreſs the 
ſtrong defire I have of indulging my imagination 
on ſo bright a theme; but the juſt regard I have 
for the preciouſneſs of your Lordfhip's moments, 
with a due ſenſe that what I relate with pleaſure 
will be heard by you with pain, over-bears my 
fondneſs for ſuch a purſuit. 1 
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Thus the very deſerving of praiſe, with reſpect 
to your Lordſhip, is an argument that it ought 
not to be given. 

To take off therefore from the tediouſneſs of 
this addreſs; and injury that is offered to modeſt 
worth by — it, I will only add, that 
had our great Stateſman and Critick Longinus 
lived in theſe days, he might have diſcerned a cer- 
tain Sublime in life as well as writing, an air of 
majeſty in the manners as well as thoughts. There 
js in ſonie men a ſpirit of greatneſs, which informs 
their whole behaviour, and gives them I know 
not what elevation, even in the moſt ordinary oc- 
currences; there is a tincture of glory in the meaneſt 
incidents of their lives; they breathe nothing 
but grandeur. The application of this is ſo eaſy, 
that I ami convinced every man will know where to 
fix it, except your Lordſhip. 

To conclude : I have hopes this Author's high 
reputation will procure him an indulgent reception 
from your Lordſhip ; thathe will be permitted the 
honour of a place among your learned gueſts ; and 
that you cannot be diſpleaſed to ſee precepts laid 
down, by which others may be enabled to immor- 
talize thoſe actions which yourſelf enjoy the god-like 
conſciouſneſs to have performed. I am, with the 
moſt profound reſpect, my Lord, your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient and devoted humble ſervant, | 
LEONARD WELSTEDs 
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II muſt be a very unpleaſing reflection to any 
one, who has a juſt and critical taſte of the 
Writings of the Antients, to conſider, how many 
noble and uſeful Works have been ſwallowed up 
in the ocean of Time. Of what important value 
ſeveral of them were, is to be collected from the 
character which contemporary Authors and others 
have given us of them, a circumſtance that ſerves 
only to aggravate our pain for their loſs. Of all 
the labours which have ſuffered, or totally periſhed 
in this wreck, there are few deſerve more to be re- 
gretted than thoſe various tracts of Longinus, the 
titles of which are confuſedly recounted by Suidas 
and Porphyry, to the number of Twenty-five. It 
.appears, they were moſt of them works of Criticiſm ; 
and, if we may judge by what is left, each muſt 
have been a maſter-piece in its kind. This little 
Treatiſe concerning the Sublime, which Caſaubon 
calls a Golden Book, is the only one that is re- 
maining out of a great many others recounted by 
Suidas; and even this comes to us imperfect in 
ſeveral places: however, in the condition it is, it 
may be reckoned a very noble and uſeful piece of 
Criticiſm, being written with great judgement, and 
with uncommon elevation and dignity of thought 
and Language. Eunapius, Porphyry, and many 
others, are profuſe in the commendations they be- 
ſtow upon this Author; nor will any commenda- 
tions, I am perſuaded, be thought by the judicious 
to exceed his real merit. 
The Reader will further obſerve, as has indeed 


been obſerved by all, that the Sublime, ſo much 
| contended 
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contended for, is frequently exemplified in the 
very words in which it is treated. In one word, 
that air of an honeſt man, that ſpirit of politeneſs, 
that elevation both of thought and of language, 
and that piercing judgement with runs through the 
whole work, are things ſo well known to the 
Learned, and ſo amply confirmed by the concurring 
teſtimonies of the greateſt men, that it were but 
an unprofitable taſk to add any thing more to what 
has already been ſaid upon that ſubject. 

Dionyſius Longinus is ſuppoſed to have de- 
ſcended of eminent and worthy parents ; but 
what his father's name was, nobody, as I 
find, has been able to diſcover. This ſeems to 
have been no ſmall diſappointment to ſome Anno- 
tators and others, who have therefore highly con- 
demned the negligent and incurious temper of An- 
tiquity, in letting ſo weighty a matter eſcape their 
obſervation. What particular country he owed his 
birth to is as lamely, though varioufly, conjectured, 
except that he was a Grecian in general, which I 
think no one has hitherto offered to diſpute. The 
uncertainty our predeceffors have left us in, as to 
theſe grand points, may perhaps be a very great 
misfortune ; but, as they are of too nice a nature to 
be diſcuſſed in this place, and things which I be- 
lieve the Reader will be as little concerned for as 
myſelf, I ſhall take no further notice of them. To 
proceed ; 'we are told the name of our Author's 
mother was Phrontonis : this lady was the ſiſter of 
Cornelius Phronto, the Orator, who taught Rhe- 
torick in great repute at Athens, and, when he died, 
made Longinus his heir. As for the reſt, it is re- 
Ported of Longinus, that he travelled over great 
rt of the world in his youth, for finiſhing his 
dies, and for the ſake of converſing with the 
moſt celebrated men of his age, among whom are 
particularly named Ammonius and Origen ; this 
ak ble 5 G 18 


received his ſtamp and authority. His judgement 


been the Author of that famous Letter which ſhe 
wards proved the occaſion of his death. As the 


tain time. The poſture of her affairs at that time, 
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is what is related by himſelf in one of his Fragments, 
He flouriſtied ſome years at Athens, and was un- 
doubtedly a great Philoſopher as well as Rhetori- 
cian, as may be underſtood, not only from the 
titles of ſome of thoſe Books which are loſt, but 
from the teſtimonies of Porphyry and Eunapius. 
The former of theſe was his Scholar; and the latter, 
in the Lives of the Philoſophers, is laviſh even to 
extravagance, in the encomiums he gives him. 
If we may credit what thoſe Writers 15 3 he was 
acknowledged as the ſovereign Judge and Arbitra- 
tor of the merit of all compoſitions, and held in ſo 
great eſteem, that in matters of Learning and Elo- 
quence, nothing was allowed as current till it had 


was arbitrary, and all mien condemned or approved 
as he directed. 

As Longinus was the moſt eminent Critick of 
his time, ſo was he alſo a Stateſman of the ſirſt rank, 
being in the higheſt credit with Zenobia, Queen 
of the Palmyrenians, that noble Heroine, who, at- 
ter the death of her huſband Odenatus, declared 
herſelf Queen of the Eaſt. He is ſuppoſed to have 


wrote to the Emperor Aurelian, and which after- 


death of this great man is one of the moſt tragical 
incidents thoſe times afford; I ſhall inſert here the 
account that is given of it by Flavius Vopiſcus. 

This Eaftern Princeſs, as he informs us, upon 
the defeat of her army, retired to Palmyra, whither 
ſhe was purſued by Aurelian, and foori after be- 
ſieged. She made a gallant defence, and held the 
town with incredible bravery ; which fo puzzled 
the Roman Emperor, that he wrote her a letter, 
wherein he offered her her life, and a place of re- 
treat, provided ſhe would ſurrender within a cer- 
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Vopiſcus obſerves, required a milder fort of anſwer 
than that ſhe made. The air of her Letter is 
very particular, and therefore I will inſert it. 


„% ZgxoBIa, Queen of the Eaſt, ta the Emperot 
„ Aurchan. 

« No man ever made ſo haughty a demand as 
« yours. It is valour, Aurelian, which muſt give 
(6 — in war. You command me ta ſubmit 
« myſelf, as if you was ignorant that Cleopatra 
« choſe rather to die with the title of 3 Queen, 
« than to live poſſeſſed of all other dignities with= 
« out it. The Sarazens arm for us; the Armenians 
« have declared in our favour. A troop of high- 
« waymen has defeated your whole army in Syria. 
„judge what you are to expect when all theſe 
« forces ſhall join. You will abate ſomewhat of 
« that inſolence, with which, as abſolute maſter 
« of the univerſe, you command me to ſurrender.” 


Notwithſtanding this ſwelling languaye, the town 
was ſoon taken, and the Queen intercepted as 
the was endeavouring to make her eſcape to the 
Perſians. Her the Emperor reſerved to grace his 
triumph ; but Longinus, among others, was put 
to death, on pretence of the preceding Epiſtle, of 
which he was ſuſpected to be the Author, - though it 
was written in the Syriac tongue. | 

Zoſimus further ſays, that Zenobia herſelf was 
bis accuſer, imputing to him the violent meaſures 
ſhe had taken : they both agree, that he was uni- 
verſally lamented; and the latter adds, that he 
died with the moſt heroic conftancy, conſolating 
thoſe who were touched with indignation and pity 
for his misfortune. * © | 51 
If this account may be depended on, it were no 
injury to the greateſt Philoſophers and Heroes of 
Antiquity to number Longinus with chem. 

* 8 "3.25 Orin 
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* Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, & ſtatus, & res, 
* Tentantem majora, fere præſentibus æquum Ih 
tas Hon. 1 Ep. xvii. 23. 
He had a noble ambition, which prompted him 
to attempt great things; but at the ſame time he 
ſerved in adverſe affairs that equanimity and 
conſtancy which is peculiar to great minds. 
As to the preſent performance, I intend to ſay - 
but little of it. It is indeed obſerved by Mr. 
Dacier and others, that of all the Greek Authors, 
there are none ſo difficult to be tranſlated as the 
Rhetoricians; to which I ſhall add a remark of 
Mr. Deſpreaux upon the ſame ſubject : © It is an 
« eaſy matter,” ſays that Author, for a Latin 
& Tranſlator to bring himſelf fairly off even in ſuch 
places as he does not underſtand ; all he has to do, 
ce ig to render the Greek word for word, and to 
4 find out ſuch expreſſions as may ſeem at leaſt in- 
ce telligible. In the mean time, the reader, who 
« very often apprehends nothing of the matter, is 
<« apt rather to attribute the fault to himſelf than 
ce to the ignorance of the Tranſlator. It fares 
* ei with thoſe tranſlations that are made 
« in a vulgar tongue: every thing which the 
c Reader does not underſtand is declared nonſenſe, 
« and the Tranſlator only is anſwerablefor it; nay, 
cc the very faults of his Author are imputed to him; 
c and he is obliged in many places to rectify them, 
& without daring at the ſame time to depart from 
c the ſenſe.” CS the 
For my own part, I have endeavoured to make 
Longinus ſpeak in the free familiar ſtyle of 
a gentleman, and to take from him, as far as I 
was able, the ſtiffneſs of a Critick. In order to 
give him an Engliſh dreſs, and that a faſhionable 
one, I have been obliged to indulge myſelf in 
ſome latitude, but have nevertheleſs all along pre- 


* * Ariſtippus could conform with grace, 


« To every habit, circumſtance, and place.“ ä 
C 
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ſerved the moſt ſtrict regard ſor his true ſenſe and 
meaning. The poetical quotations, which are 
the moſt material part, are all new-rendered &. 
Sappho's Ode only was ſo well done to my hands, 
that 1 did not think it worth while to re-tranſlate 
it In a word, I have done the beſt I cquld ; and, 
if any oneſhall hereafter think fit to give the publick 
a better verſion. he will deſerve encouragement . 
Of the Author himſelf, it may be obſerved in 
general, that he ſeems to labour under one fault ; 
but it is the ſame with almoſt all Authors, at leaſt - 
all that Thave mer with are more or leſs guilty of it; 
I mean, want of perſpicuity. The reaſon of this 
may probably be, that the 4 of Writers 
are rather apt to conſider, with how much delicacy 
and . than how clearly, they ſhall expreſs 
their thoughts; a thing which frequently betrays 
them into — ſtiffneſſes and formalities of diction, 
that it is with great difficulty you comprehend their 
meaning. Longinus, if in any thing, as I have 
hinted, errs in this ; he diſcovers too apparent an 
affectation of brevity, even beyond what the Greek 
language itſelf will admit of, though otherwiſe 
wonderfully adapted for cloſeneſs, andthethrowing a 
great deal of matter in a little compaſs ; to this I 
may 'vehture to add, that his language is his leaſt 
valuable part. As I have endeavoured to remedy 
the above-mentioned defect, fo I have purpoſely 
avoided clogging the book with Notes, Comments, 
Marginal Refle&ions, and thoſe other heavy ap- 
purtenances of Learning, which, however they may 
ſerve for oſtentation to the Writer, cannot poſſibly 
be of uſe to the Reader; I mean the Engliſh one, 
tor whom this Work is primarily intended. 


In the edition of 1724, theſe are in general improved. 

f If it wre for this modeſt expreſſion alone, Welſted ought 

to = eſcaped the ſevere cenſure beſtowed on him by the 
F Cheſter, which will be duly noticed in the memoirs 


To 


Dean 
prefixed to this volume. 
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To conclude : a performance of this kind, it is 
Haped, will not prove altogether unuſeful, as having 
a natural tendency to reyive. that veneration for 
Antiquity which ſeems in a great meaſure to be 
loſt in this age, wherein it is become modiſh for 
men to def; 15 every thing they do not underſtand. 
The beautiful paſſages, which are fo frequently 
quoted from the old Epic and Dramatic Writers, 

m the Orators and Philoſophers, and which are 
ſo bappily and variouſly illuſtrated, will at leaſt 
cheriſh in us worthy fentiments of thoſe illuſtrious 
Dead. And this one would think muſt naturally 
grow into an ambition of being more converſant 
The familiar with their Writings, and eget a de- 


e of adding new diſcoveries to thoſe which are 


pointed out. One engaging fcene of 
pleaſure leads the mind with a ſweet irreſiſtible 
force in ſearch of another; and it is with reluctance 
we leave a delightful landſchape, till we have fur- 


* 


veyed it in all its parts. 
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LONGINUS's TREATISE 
ConcERNING THE SUBLIME, 


ECILIUS's Treatiſe on the SUBLIME, as 

you very wellknow, dear Terentianus, did not 
appear to us, when we read it over together, to 
take in the whole of this ſubject, or to touch at all 
on the moſt material points of it; or, which a 
Writer ought chiefly to have in view, to be of much 
uſe to the Reader. In the treating of any Art, 
two things are requiſite ; one, toexplain and define 
what we treat upon ; the other, though not in 
order, yet in virtue the principal, to point out 
how and by what methods that Art may be acquired. 
Now Cecilius endeavours, by ten thouſand exam- 
ples, to ſhew what the Sublime is, as if we had no 
idea of it; but for the means by which we may be 
able to puſh one's own genius forward towards at- 
taining it in any degree, this, I know not how, 
he paſſes over as unneceſſary. But perhaps this 
Author is not to be blamed ſo much for his omiſ- 
lions, as he is to be commended for his deſign, and. 
the pains he has taken. However, ſince you urge 
me to write ſomething likewiſe on this ſubject, 
purely for your own ſatisfaction; let us examine if 
| ſeem to have obſerved any thing upon it that 
may be of uſe to perſons who ſpeak in publick. 
But then, Terentianus, you muſt give me your 
judgement upon every particular, as becomes our 
triendſhip, with the utmoſt truth; for, as it- has 
been excellently obſerved, + What we reſemble 
© the Gods in, are truth and beneficence.” Now 
as | write to you, an accompliſhed Scholar, I need 
not premiſe in many words, that the height and 
excellency of Writing conſiſts in the Sublime. Ir 
ö is 
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is indeed from this alone, the —— Authors, 
both in proſe and ry, have derived their re- 
putation, and tranſmitted their names with glory 
to poſterity; for the Sublime does not perſuade, 
but create tranſport, always and every where ſu- 

rior to the Perſuaſive or the Elegant. As to the 

rſuaſive, it has for the moſt part no more power 
over us than we pleaſe; but the Sublime eomes up- 
on the Hearer with an irreſiſtible ſtrength and force, 
and elevates him above himſelf. As to the {kill 
of invention, and the order and. œconomy of a 
work, they are not diſtinctly to be ſeen from one 
or two particulars, but from the general contexture 
and tenour of the whole ; but the Sublime, pro- 
perly exerted, bears all before it like a hurricane, 
and preſents at one view the Orator's whole col- 
lected force. Theſe and the like things, dear 
Terentianus, you are ſo well acquainted with, as 
to be able to inſtruct others concerning them. 


1 


THE firſt thing to be conſidered is, whether 
there be a particular art in Sublimity; for there are 
ſome people imagine, that it is utterly wrong to 
attempt to reduce it into art, and lay down pre- 
cepts for it. The Sublime,” ſay they, 1 
« born with us, and is not to be learned; the only 
& art of coming at it is, to have it by Nature.“ 
Then, as they pretend, there are ſeveral works 
which ought to be the ſole production of Nature; 
to bind them up with rules, were to take away all 
manner of ſpirit from them, and render them dry, 
jejune, and inſipid: but I am ſatisfied, if we look 
well into the thing, we ſhall find it otherwiſe. 

And indeed, though Nature never gives herſelf 
a greater looſe than in Sublime and Pathetic Dil- 
courſes; yet one may eaſily ſee, ſhe does not leave 
herſelf to the conduct of Chance, nor is at all an 
enemy 
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enemy to rules and art. I will acknowledge, that 
in every production we ought to make her the fun- 
damental principle and baſis to work upon; but 
then it is as certain that the mind ſtands in need - 
of method to direct it, both to ſay that which is 
proper, and to ſay it in the right place; and that 
this method may very much contribute towards the 
acquiring to ourſelves a certain habit and perfection 
in Sublimity. A ſhip, if abandoned to its own. 
levity, and deſtitute of the due proportion of 
ballaſt, will be in great danger of being loſt ; and 
ſo it is with the Sublime, when hurried away by 
the meer impetuoſity of unexperienced, unculti- 
vated Nature. The mind has very often as great 
occaſion for a bridle as a ſpur. Demoſthenes ſome- 
where ſays, That the greateſt good that can arrive 
© to us in our lives, is to be happy.” But yet 
there is another of no leſs importance, and without 
which the firſt cannot ſubſiſt; 1 mean, to know 
how to govern ourſelves with prudence,” We 
may ſay as much with regard to Writing, Nature 
is the firſt and moſt neceſſary ſtep towards Subli- 
mity ; but, if ſhe is not conducted by Art, ſhe 
wanders blindly, without knowing where ſhe goes, 
or upon what errand. —Hence proceed ſuch extra- 
vagant thoughts as theſe : ©* whirlpools of fire ;” 
* belching in the face of Heaven;” and ſeveral 
ſuch like modes of expreſſion, with which this 
piece abounds. Now theſe things are not really 
great and tragical, but b and bombaſt. 
Phraſes thus embatraſſedi with unnatural ideas rather 
trouble and ſpoil the Diſcourſe, than ſerve to elevate 
it; inſomuch that, when one views them near, 
and as it were in open day, what appeared at firſt 
fight ſo terrible becomes all of a ſudden trifling 
and ridiculous. But if in Tragedy, which is in 
ts nature pompous and magnificent, it be an in- 
ſupportable fault in an Author to ſwell extraya- 
pt gantly 
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gantly and out of ſeaſon, with how much more 
reaſon ought it to be condemned in ordinary 
Writing! Hence is it, that Leontinas Gorgias 
was fo juſtly derided for having called Xerxes 
ce the Jove of the Perſians; and vultures * ani- 
c mated ſepulchres. Nor has Calliſthenes been 
treated with leſs ſeverity, who, in certain places 
of his Writings, cannot ſo properly be ſaid to riſe, 
as to fly out of fight. But, in my opinion, there is 
not among them all one ſo overſwoln and big as 
Clitarchus. That man is meer froth and outſide: 
he ſeems to reſemble one who, if I may make ule 
of Sophocles's words, gapes enormouſly wide 
ce to blow a little flagellet.” One may =_ the 
ſame judgement upon Amphicrates, Hegeſias, 
and Matris. Thole Authors, imagining ſome- 
times that they are inſpired and poſſeſſed with 
divine raptures, inſtead of thundering, as they 
ſuppoſe, trifle all the while, and are childiſhly ri- 
diculous. a | 

It is certain, in matter of eloquence, there is 
nothing more difficult to be avoided than bombaſt; 
for as in all things we naturally affect the Grand or 
Sublime, and do not feem to fear any thing ſo 
much as the imputation of inſipidneſs, or want of 
ſpirit ; it ſo happens, I know not how, that moſt 
Writers fall into the vice founded upon this com- 
mon maxim, 


6 He greatly falls, who falls in great attempts.” 


In the mean time, it is not to be doubted, 
but bombaft or tumour is as vicious in Writing 
as in the body. The outſide is nothing but 
appearance and deceit, the inſide all vacanc) 
and emptineſs; and the effect is uſually the quite 
contrary of what was propoſed ; for, as the pro- 
verb ſays, „What is more dry than a dropfical 
perſon? . 75 
35 8 AR 
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And what, after all, is this ſame ility we 
are ſpeaking of? It is evidently no than the 
thought of a School- boy, which, by being too far- 
fetched, becomes cold and ſtarved ; the fault for 
the moſt part of thoſe who are perpetually aiming 
to ſay ſomething bright and extraordinary, or who 
take abundance of pains to be pleaſant and agreea- 
ble : their too eager endeavours after a figurative 
ſtyle always betray them into the groſſeſt affectation. 

There is a third fault, as oppoſite to the Sub- 
lime as the other two, taken notice of by Theodo- 
rus, and this * the Pathetic; viz. when a 
man heats himſelf nothing to the purpoſe, or is 
tranſported to exceſs, though the ſubje&t admits 
but of a moderate warmth. And, indeed, one 
very often meets with Orators, who, as if they 
were drunk, ſuffer themſelves to be hurried away 
with paſſions which have nothing to do with the 
buſineſs in hand, but which are proper to them- 
ſelves, and which they brought with them from 
ſchool ; ſo that, nobody being in the leaſt affected 
with what they ſay, they never fail to render them - 
ſelves contemptible ; this being the neceſſary re- 
ſult of bluſtering and raving withopt occaſion be- 
fore ſuch as continue unmoved. But we ſhall 
take occaſion to ſpeak of what relates to the Pal- 
ſions in another place. 


C H A P. III. 

AS to the ſtarved puerile ſtyle we have been 
ſpeaking of, Timæus is full of it. That Author 
is ſkilful enough in other reſpects; he is not 
wanting ſometimes in the Syblime; he knows a 
reat deal, and difcovers a very fine invention : 

ut he is ſevere to cenſure the vices of others, while 
he is blind to his own. Then hee is fo over-cyrioys 
to ſet forth new fancies, that he pften falls into the 
loweſt puerilities. I ſhall content myſelf with pro- 

. * 3 ducmg 
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.ducing only one or two inſtances, becaufe Ceoilius 
has reported a great number. * In praifing Alexan- 
der the Great, he has,” ſays he, ©* conquered 
C all Aſia in leſs time than Iſocrates took to write 
„his Panegyric.” What an excellent compariſon 
is here found out for Alexander the Great, viz. a 
Rhetorician! By the ſame rule, Timæus, it wil 
follow, that the Lacedzmonians ought to yield the 
prize of valour to Iſocrates, fince they were thiny 
years in taking the city of Meſſene, and he but ten 
in making that Panegyric. | 
But, ſpeaking of the Athenians who were pri. 
ſoners of war in Sicily, what an explanation do 
you think he makes uſe of! This was,“ ſay; 
he, a judgement from Heaven, on the account 
of their impiety to the God Hermes, alias Mer- 
*© cury, whole ſtatues they had maimed ; eſpecially 

* conſidering that there was a Captain in the 
© enemy's army who had derived his name from 
Hermes from father to ſon, viz. Hermocrates, 
the ſon of Hermon.” In good truth, my F riend, 

I am amazed, that he has not ſaid the ſame thing 
of Denys the Tyrant; viz. that the Gods permitted 

. him to be expelled. this kingdom by Dion and 
Heraclides, by reaſon of the little reſpect he bore 
to Dios and Heracles ; that is, Jupiter and Her. 

cules, 

But to what purpoſe ſhould we mention any 
thing further of Timeus> Thoſe Heroes of Anti- 
quity, thoſe illuſtrious Scholars of Socrates, Xe- 
nophon, and Plato, even they ſometimes forget 

. themſelves ſo far as to let ſomewhat low and puerile 

_ _ eſcape them in their Writings. For inſtance, the 
former of theſe, in his Book concerning the Re- 
public of the Lacedæmonians, has theſe words; 
One can no more hear their voices than if they 
e were made of wood. they turn their eyes no 
& more than if they were braſs. In ſhort, oe 
1 b 66 would 
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« would ſwear they were more modeſt than thoſe 
© parts of the eyes which we call in Greek by the 
« name of the Virgins.” It had been more proper 
for Amphicrates than Xenophon to have called the 
apples of the eye © Virgins full of modefly.” 
Good God ! what extravagance of thought is here 
becauſe the Greek word zo, which lignifies © the 
apple of the eye,” ſignifies alſo a Virgin ;” 
to ſuppoſe therefore, that all theſe apples of the 
eyes muſt be univerſally eſteemed modeſt © Vir- 
« oins !“ At the ſame time, there is not, perhaps, 
a place about us, which can ſo properly be called 
the ſeat of impudence” as the eye. And it is for 
this reaſon that Homer, to expreſs an impudent 
fellow, terms him * a drunkard, who carries the 
ce impudence of a dog in his eyes.” In the mean 
time, it was notable in Timæus, not to be able to 
ſee ſo cold and miſerable a thought in Xenophon 
without challenging it as a piece of goods that had 
been ſtolen from him by that Author. And ſee 
how he manages it in the Life of Agathocles. Is 
« it not a fravge thing,” ſays he, that he 
* ſhould raviſh his own coufin, who had been juſt 
married to another man? that he ſhould raviſh 
« her, I ſay, the very next day after her nuptials ? 
“For who is there that could have done fuch a 
* thing, had he but had virgins in his eyes, and 
not the moſt impudent apples that ever were?“ 
But what ſhall we ſay ot the Divine Plato, who, 
ſpeaking of thoſe Tables whereon the Public Acts 
were written, ſays, Having written all theſe 
* things, they ſhall place thoſe monuments of 
* cypreſs in the temples?” And in another place, 
concerning the Walls, As for the Walls, Me- 
5 Flies, 1 would, agreeably to the opinion of the 
** Spartans, let them ſleep upon the ground, and 
* never cauſe them to riſe more.” Of much 
ſuch a ridiculous ſtrain is that of Herodotus, when 
14 be 
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he calls handſome women “ eye- ſores. But 
that, however, ſeems in ſome meafure pardonable 
in the place it is in, ſince it is ſpoken by a com- 
pany of Barbarians, in the midſt of wine; but yer 
the perſons are not ſufficient entirely to excuſe the 
meaneſs of the thing : nor would a man, for the 
ſake of the low pleaſure he 77 receive from ſo 
poor a jeſt, run the hazard of diſpleaſing all poſ- 
terity. 


C 


ALL affectations of this kind, which are in 
themſelves ſo trivial and low, proceed from the 
ſame cauſe, viz. too great a deſire of finding out 
ſuch thoughts as are new and unobvious: and this 
is the common miſchief of moſt Writers to this 
day; for ill effects are frequently derived from the 
ſame ſource with good ones; and thoſe very things 
which on ſome occaſions contribute moſt to the 
embelliſhment of our Works, and conſtitute the 
beauty, ſpirit, and grace of Writing, have at 
other times quite different effects; as may be ob- 
ſerved in Hyperboles and thoſe figures which we 
call Plurals. How dangerous it may be to make 
uſe of thoſe, we ſhall take an opportunity to ſhew 
in the ſequel. At preſent, let us conſider bow 
we may beſt avoid thoſe faults which lie on the con- 
fines of the Sublime; and this we may compals, 
provided we ean once get a clear and diſtinct 
knowledge of the true Sublime, and be able to 
form a right judgement upon it. But this, it muſt 
be acknowledged, is a very difficult matter, and 
muſt be rhe effect of long experience, and the laſt 
fruits, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, of a finiſhed 
courſe of ſtudies. Nevertheleſs, we will endeavour, 
as far as we are able, to point out ſome method of 


auriving ſooner at this knowledge. 
. CHAP, 
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Y OU muſt know then, Terentianus, that, in 
common life, nothing ought to be reputed great, 
which it argues true greatneſs to contemn ; ſuch 
are Riches, Dignities, Honour, Power, and thoſe 
other ſpecious and, as 1t were, theatrical things, 
which, notwithſtanding all their outward pomp, 
will never be eſteemed real and ſubſtantial goods 
ia the judgement of a wiſe man. On the contrary, 
no greater good can accrue to us than to be able 
to deſpiſe them ; and therefore we leſs admire 
thoſe who actually poſſeſs them, than thoſe who, 
when they have it in their power to do ſo, reject 
them with a noble diſdain and greatneſs of ſoul. 


The ſame judgement we ought to form 'with 


regard to the works of Poets and Orators ; that is, 
we ought to be particularly cautious, leſt we miſ- 
take for Sublime what 1s but the appearance and 
ſhadow of it ; a multitude of big words crowded 
together, which, if well examined, are ing 
bur noiſe and vapour, and conſequently more 
worthy of our contempt than admiration. There 
is this peculiar in the true Sublime, that, when one 
hears 1t, it elevates the foul, and makes us con- 
ceive, as it were, ſomewhat greater of ourſelyes ; 
it fills us with pleaſure, and a certain noble pride, 
aa we ourſelves had produced what we barely 
card. 

When therefore a man of good ſenſe and taſte 
in theſe things ſhall repeat to us a paſſage of any 
Author; if, after having heard this paſſage ſeveral 


times, we do not find the foul fenfbly exalted, 


nor retaining an idea ſuperior even to what we 
heard, but find, on the contrary, that it ſinks and 
cannot fupport itſelf, we may conclude there is 
nothing of Sublime there; but that it is an empty 
found of words, which only tinkles in the * and 
r N | eaves 
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leaves no impreſſion on the mind. It is an infilli. 
ble mark of Sublime, when what we read or hear 
dwells ſtrongly upon our minds; when at firſt 
view it has an influence upon us, which it is very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to reſiſt; and when at- 
terwards it remains with us, ſo as hardly ever to be 
effaced : in a word, imagine that to be truly 
Sublime, which pleaſes in all its parts, and which 
| pleaſes every body; for when a great number of 

perſons, of different ages and profeſſions, of dif- 
ferent humours and inclinations, all conſpire in 
admiring ſome particular paſſage in an Author, 
fuch an unanimous judgement and approbation af 
men of ſo diſtant characters is an indubitable 
proof that it has in it ſomething very great and 
ſurprizing. 


H A.. N. 


THF RE are, I may ſay, five principal ſour- 
ces of Sublime; but theſe five preſuppoſe, as their 
common foundation, a faculty or talent for ſpeak- 
ing, without which, all the reſt is nothing. 

' This being admitted, the firſt and moſt conſider- 
able is, a certain force and ſuperiority of genius, 
which prompts a man to think happily and greatly, 
as we have already ſhewn in our Commentary up- 
on Xenophon. f 
The ſecond. conſiſts in the Pathetic: I under- 
ſtand by the Pathetic that rapture and that natural 
vehemence which affects and moves. Theſe two 
firſt are for the moſt part entirely owing to Nature, 
and muſt be born with us; whereas the others de- 
pend in great meaſure upon Art. | 
The third is no other than figures turned after 
various manners: and figures are of two ſorts, as 
they regard the thought, or as they regard the 
diction, 4 Z 

p54 or 
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For the fourth, we will aſſign nobleneſs of ex- 
preſſion; which alſo has two parts, viz. the choice 
of words, and the elegant and figurative diction. 

As for the fifth, which, properly ſpeaking, is 
what creates the Sublime, and includes in it all 
the reſt; it is the art of diſpoſing and ranging 
words in all their magnificence and dignity. 

And now let us conſider what there is remarka- 
ble in every one of theſe ſpecies in particular. 
But, by the bye, we muſt take notice, that Ceci- 
lius has forgot ſome of them, and, among others, 
the Pathetic. And certainly, if he did it from a 
belief that the Sublime and Pathetic could not ſub- 
fiſt one without the other, and that they were in 
effect the ſame thing, he is under a miſtake; for 
there are paſſions which have nothing of the Sub- 
lime, and which have even ſomewhat low ; ſuch as 
Affliction, Fear, Sorrow. On the contrary, there 
are a great many things very noble and ſublime, 
which yet leave no room for paſſion. Such, among 
a thouſand others, 1s that of Homer, where he 
ſpeaks with ſo much boldneſs of the Alcides: 

Oer proud Olympus to make Offa riſe, 

* And lift up ſhady Pelion to the ſkies, 

On Offarais'd, with furious might they ſtrove ; 

So to make War with Heaven, — conquer 

« Jove.“ 

What follows is yet more ſtrong: | 

* And they had ſurely don't,” &c. Odyfl. xi. 

It is obſervable in Proſe, that Panegyric, and 
all thoſe Diſcoucſes which are made chiefly for oſ- 
tentation, abound throughout with the Sublime, 
though for the moſt part they have nothing of 
paſſion. And hence 1t 1s, thar thoſe orators are 
commonly leaſt fit for Panegyric,. who are moſt 
pathetical ; and thoſe who ſucceed moſt in Pane- 


gyric, underſtand leaft how to touch the paſſions. 
K Zut 
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But if Cecilius imagined that the Pathetic did 
not at all contribute to the Sublime, and that, 
conſequently, it was to no purpoſe to ſpeak of it, he 
is as much miſtaken as before ; for 1 dare affirm, 
that there is nothing which gives greater elevation 
than a beautiful moving touch, or a well-wrought 
paſſion, properly introduced: it is a kind of en- 
thuſiaſm and noble fury, which animates the Ora- 
tion, and gives it a fire and ardour truly divine. 


C 


NOW, though the firſt and moſt confiderable 
of the five things I have been mentioning, I mean, 
that natural ſuperiority of genius which prompts a 
man to think happily, be rather the gift of Heaven, 
than a quality to be acquired ; yet ought we, as 
far as we are able, to form and inure our minds to 
great things, and keep them continually poſſeſſed 
with generous and noble ſentiments. 
But if it be demanded how this may be learned? 
I have written, in another place, that the elevated 
Genius I ſpeak of 1s, as it were, a mirror, which 
repreſents a great foul : and it is for this reaſon we 
often admire a man's naked thought, though un- 
accompanied with words, purely for the fake of 
that grandeur and ſpirit which appears in it. Take, 
for example, the filence of Ajax upon his encoun- 
tering Ulyſles in the Elyfian Fields ; there 1s, me- 
thinks, ſomewhat more of the Sublime in that ſi- 
lence of his, than in any thing he could poſſibly 
have ſaid. | 
The firſt qualification then that we are to ſuppoſe 
in 2 great Orator is, that he muſt not have a 
groveling ſpirit; ſince it is impoſſible that a man 
whoſe ſentiments and inclinations are always mean 
and ſervile, ſhould ever produce any thing noble 
and worthy. of poſterity. It 1s probable, that they 
only who entertain great and worthy conceptions, 
| art 
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ate capable of making elevated Diſcourſes; and it 
is peculiarly the part of great men to ſay ſurprizing 
and extraordinary things. Conſider, for inſtance, 
the anſwer which Alexander made, when Darius 
offered him half Afia with his daughter in mar- 
riage : © For my part,” ſays Parmenio to him, 
were I Alexander, I would accept of theſe con- 
« ditions.” “ And fo would I too,” replied that 
Monarch, © were I Parmenio. Who but an Alex- 
ander could have made ſuch an anfwer ? | 
It is this particular in which Homer principally 
excells ; his thoughts are all Sublime, as may be ob- 
ſerved in his deſcription of the Goddeſs of Diſcord : 


Walks on the ground, and hides her head 
© in clouds.“ 


One would be apt indeed to ſay, that that pro- 
digious deſcription does not ſo much ſhew the ſta- 
ture of the Goddeſs, as the extent of the Poer's 
genius and capacity. Of how different a ſtrain is 
that which we find in the Poem aſcribed to Heſiod, 
concerning the Goddeſs of Darkneſs! 


« A fatid humour trickled from her noſe.” 


He does not properly render the Goddeſs tersi- 
ble, but odious and diſtaſteful. On the contrary, 
{ce what Majeſty Homer gives his Gods, Il. v. 


For as a ſhepherd, from ſome riſing plain, 

*« Extends his proſpect o'er the boundleſs main; 
* So much of {pace, fo vaſt a length of fky, 

* At every bound, th' immortal courſers fly.” 


Thus he meaſures the exteat of their leap by that 
of the univerſe. Might not a man, upon obſervi 
the magnificence of this hyperbole, cry out wi 
good reafon, that if the courſers of the Gods were 
to take another leap, they would not find ſpace 
enough in the world? The deſcriptions likewiſe 
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which he gives us of the battles of the Gods, have 

ſomething in them very great : 

The Heavens reſounded, and Olympus ſhook.” 
Thad xxi. 

And again: 

cc With terror Pluto heard the dire alarm, 

« And trembled on his throne, leſt Neptune's arm 

* Should burſt the riven earth, and let in light 


Upon the dreary horrid realms of night, 
ce Which ev'n th' Immortals dread,” Iliad xx. 


Do you ſee here, my Friend, the Earth open- 
ing to her centre, the regions of Death juſt ready 
to appear, and the whole fabrick of the world up- 
on the point of being rent aſunder and deſtroyed, 
to ſignify, that in this combat, Heaven, Hell, 
things mortal and immortal, every thing co-1a- 
boured as it were with the Gods, and that all 
Nature was endangered. But theſe thoughts muſt 
be all taken in an allegorical ſenſe ; otherwiſe they 
carry in them ſomewhat frightful, impious, and 
diſagreeable to the majeſty of the Gods. For my 
part, when I obſerve in Homer the troubles, the 
factions, the tears, the puniſhments, the impri- 
fonments of the Gods, and all thoſe other acci- 
dents to which they are continually liable ; I am 
apt to imagine. that he endeavoured, as much as 
he could, to make Gods of thoſe men who were 
at the ſiege of Troy, and to debaſe the Gods into 
men: nay, he even makes their condition worſe; 
for we, when we are unfortunate, may find at 
leaſt in death a certain relizf from miſery ; whereas, 
in the manner he repreſents the Gods, he does not 
ſo. properly render them immortal, as eternall 
miſerable. | 
It is there then that he ſucceeded moſt, where 
he has painted a God ſuch as he really is, in all his 
majeſty and grandeur, and without any allay or 
mixture of terreſtrial things; as in that pare 
whl 
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which has been taken notice of by ſeveral before; 
where, ſpeaking of Neptune, he ſays, 

cc Where'er Imperial Neptune treads, 
« Convulſions ſhake the awful mountain-heads, 
&« And the woods tremble.” 

And in another place, Iliad xi. 

c And now he launches on the deep 
ce The whales around him throng, a ſportive train! 
« And joy to own the Sovereign of the main; 
The gladded ocean ſmiles, the waves ſubſide, 
« And o'er a level plain the racers glide.” 


Inlike manner the Legiſlatorof the Jews, who was 
no ordinary man, having juſt and adequate notions 
of the grandeur and puiſſance of the Deity, has, at the 
beginning of his Laws, expreſſed himſelf with all 
ſuitable dignity in the following words; * God 
« ſaid, Let there be Light, and there was Light; 
Let the Earth be made, and the Earth was made.” 


I believe, my dear Friend, you will not think 
me troubleſome, if I take the liberty to quote 
one paſſage more of our Poet, which relates to 
men, that you may ſee how truly heroical Homer 
himſelf is, when he draws the character of a Hero. 
A thick cloud had all of a ſudden ſurrounded the 
Grecian army, and obſtructed the fight. In theſe 
circumſtances Ajax, not knowing what reſolution 
to take, cries out : 


« —— O Jove! O Father Jove! flow, 
Diſperſe the clouds, which round the Grecians 
* That we may ſee the light, and ſee the foe. 


* Reſtore the ſun, indulge us to enjoy 
The light of day, and in the day deſtroy.” 


- Thele are the true ſentiments of a Warrior like 
Ajax : he demands not to live; a Hero were not 
capable of ſo much meanneſs ; but, as he finds no 
opportunity of ſignalizing his courage in the midſt 


of 
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of darkneſs, he frets that he cannot fight; then 
haſtily aſks for day, that he may at leaſt make an 
exit worthy his undaunted ſoul ; and that even 
though Jupiter himſelf were to be his antagoniſt, 
In a word, Homer in this place 1s as a favourable 
e, which ſeconds the efforts of the combatants, for 
e ſeems to be actuated with no leſs violence, than 
—-* the ſpear-ſhaker Mars, or raging fire,” &c, 
| II. xy, 
But 1 muſt beg you to obſerve, for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, how feeble he is grown in his Odyfley, where 
he ſhews, that there is a tendency in a great mind, 
when once it begins to decline and fink with age, 
to yaa. 7 elf with tales and fables : for, that he 
compoſed the Odyſſey after the Iliad, I could pro- 
duce ſeveral proofs; and in the firſt place, it is 
certain there are many things in the Odyſſey which 
are only a ſequel of the misfortunes one reads of in 
the Thad, and which he has transferred into this 
laſt work as ſo many epiſodes of the War of Troy: 
add to this, that the accidents which happen in the 
Niad are often lamented by the Heroes of the 
Odyſſey, as things well known, and which fell out 
long before; and therefore, the Odyſſey is in 
reality no other than an Epilogue to the Iliad : 


« There valiant Ajax, there Achilles lies ; 
& There too, in wifdom equal to the Gods, 
&« Patroclus fell, and there my deareſt Son.“ 
Hence 1s it, in my opinion, thac, as Homer 
compoſed his Iliad when his mind was in its full 
ſtrength and vigour, the whole body of the Poem 
is dramatic and full of action; whereas the beſt _ 
art of the Odyſſey is taken up in narrations, which 
— to be the genius of old age; ſo that one 
may compare him, in this laſt work, to the ſetting 
fun, who ſtill appears with the ſame magniſicence, 
but has no longer the fame heat and force. In a 
word, he has here quite loſt his tone; he has no 
3 more 
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more that Sublime which marches on in one equal 
e throughout the Iliad, or never ſtops or ſinks ; 
e has not in the Odyfley ſo great a variety of 
turns and paſſions heaped one upon another ; nor 
that force and volubility of ſpeech, ſo proper for 
action, intermixed with ſuch a number of lively ima- 
ges. It may be ſaid, that that piece is the reflux 
of his genius, which, like the great ocean, ebbs 
and deſerts its ſhores ; every now and then he is 
running out into wild notions and incredible 
fables. In the mean time, I have not forgot his 
deſcriptions of the tempeſts, the ſtory of the Cy- 
clops, and ſome other paſſages, which are un- 
doubtedly very fine; but, after all, this is old age, 
though the old age of Homer; and, beſides, I 
muſt inſiſt upon it, that even in the abovemen- 
tioned places there is much more of fable and nar- 
ration than of action. 7 | 
I have enlarged. upon this topick, to ſhew you, 
as [ have already ſaid, that Geniuſes naturally the 
moſt elevated fall ſometimes into the pooreſt tri- 
vialities, when their force and ſpirit comes to be 
exhauſted. In this rank may be placed what he 
ſays of the bag where Æolus ſhut up the Winds, and 
Circe's changing into hops the companions of 
Ulyſſes, whom Zoilus humorouſly enough calls 
* Homer's ſqueaking pigs.” Of the ſame kind is 
that of the pidgeons who fed Jupiter; Ulyſſes's 
hunger, who was ten days without eating, after 
his ſhipwreck ; and all thoſe abſurdities he re- 
counts concerni ng the murder of Penelope's ſuitors, 
What farther obliged me to ſpeak of the Odyfley 
was, to convince you, that great Poets and cele- 
brated Writers, when they have not vigour enough 
left for the Pathetic, ordinarily amuſe themſelves 
in deſcribing the Manners ; which is what Homer 
does, when he ſets forth the life Penelope's Lovers 
led in the houſe of Ulyſſes. And in truth, all 
Z that 
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that deſcription is but a ſpecies of Comedy, in 
which are painted the different characters of 
men. 


C H A P. VIII. 


LET us now confider what other method we 
have of attaining the Sublime. I ſay then, that as 
nothing can happen but what muſt naturally be 
attended with circumſtances, we cannot fail of at- 
raining it, provided we know how to make a pro- 
per choice of the moſt conſiderable ones, and, by 
judiciouſly cementing them together, form them 
all as it were into one body: for, on one hand, 
the choice of circumſtances, and, on the other, 
the throwing them together when choſen, bear 
very forcibly upon the imagination. 

Thus; when Sappho deſcribes the rage of Love, 
ſhe collects from all quarters the accidents which 
attend that paſhon ; but her dexterity appears 
chiefly in making choice of ſuch as moſt remarka- 
bly expreſs the violence of it, and in artfully unit- 
ing them. 


I. 
c Bleſt as th' immortal Gods is he, 
* The Youth, who fondly fits by thee, 
& And hears and ſees thee all the while 
6 Softly ſpeak, and ſweetly ſmile. 
II. 
„ Twas that depriv'd my ſoul of reſt, 
„And rais'd fuch tumults in my breaſt : 
« For while 1 gaz'd, in tranſport toſt, 
« My breath was gone, my voice was loſt. 
III. 
My boſom glow'd : the ſubtile flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame; 
“On my dim eyes a darkneſs hung, 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 
IV.“ With 
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IV. 


« With dewy damps my limbs were chill'd; 
« My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd; 

« My teeble pulſe forgot to play; | 
« I fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away.” PRILI ps. 


Are you not in admiration, to ſee how ſhe ac- 
cumulates all theſe things, the Soul, the Body, 
the Ear, the Tongue, the Colour, as if they were 
ſo many different perſons ready to expire? And 
do you not obſerve with how many contrary mo- 
tions or impulſes ſhe 1s agitated? She chills, ſhe 
burns; ſhe is fooliſh, ſhe is wiſe; or ſhe is en- 
tirely out of her wits, or ſhe 1s upon the point of 
death. In a word, one would ſay, that ſhe was 
not poſſeſſed with any one ſingle paſſion, but that 
her foul was the rendezvous of all paſſions : and 
this indeed is what always happens to thoſe who 
are in love. Here you obſerve then, as I have 
already ſaid, that all thoſe great circumſtances in- 
troduced properly, and put together with judge- 
ment, are what create the main beauty of her 
Poem. In like manner, when Homer gives us 
the deſcription of a Tempeſt, he takes care to ex- 
preſs every thing which can appear terrible in a 
Tempeſt. Not ſo the Author of the Poem of the 
Arimaſpians;“ he thinks he ſays very ſurprizing - 
things when he falls into the following ſtrain : 


Of wondrous things this ſeems to me moſt 
*« ſtrange, wy 
That men ſhould love in barren ſeas to range: 
* Unhappy race, whom various labour tries ! 
Ihe flood employs their thoughts, the ſtars their 
<< eyes; | 
* Ofr' to th' Immortal Gods diftreſs'd they pray; 
But by the Winds their prayers ate borne away.” 
Every man will eafily diſcern, that theſe verſes are 
rather neat than fublime. Let us fee then how 
2 2 Homer 
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Homer manages the matter, and conſider the fal- 
lowing paſſage among others: | 


* So when a ſtorm comes burſting from the ſkizs; 
6 Swell'd with the winds, the laſhing ſurges riſe, 
* Increas'd to mighty watery mountains grow, 
And beat the labouring veſſel to and fro: 
© The decks are white with foam; the dread- 
6 ful blaſt 0 
ce Roars in the ſails, and bellows round the maſt ; 
c I he ſailors trembling ſtand, with looks aghaſt: 
« For Death, impending Death, no help to ſave, 
ce Stares in their face, and gapes in every wave.” 
lad, Book xv. 


Aratus has endeavoured to refine upon the laſt 
verſe : | 


«© ——— there only ſtood, - | 
ce *Twixt them and Death a ſlender piece of wood.” 


But, in giving that turn to the thought, terrible 
as it was before, he has rendered it little and fan- 
ciful ; and then, confining all the danger within 
the words a flender piece of wood,” he ra- 
ther diminiſhes and ſets it at a diſtance, than aug- 
ments it. But Homer does not remove from one's 
view the circumſtances of terror ; but places the 
mariners before our eyes, as in a picture, upon 
the point of being every moment overwhelmed by 
every wave that riſes, and imprints in every 
word and ſyllable an image of danger. * Archilo- 
chus has made uſe of the ſame method, in the 
deſcription of the Shipwreck ; and Demoſthenes, 
in his Diſcourſe concerning the diſtreſs and con- 
fuſion of the Athenians, where he ſays, ** it grew 
“e late: for they have only culled out, and care- 
fully put together, the moſt conſiderable circum- 
ſtances ; taking care, at the ſame time, not to in- 
ſert any low and ſuperfluous particularities, or ſuch 
IE: 3 | as 
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as ſavour of the School. In truth, the inſiſting 
upon little things ſpoils all; and is like filling u 
the chinks and gaps in a megnificent ſtructure wit 
rubbiſh, 


S HAW 4288; 


AMONG all the methods we have been 
ſneaking of, which contribute to the Sublime, 
we ought to admit what they commonly call Am- 
plification : for when the nature of the ſubject one 
treats of, or of the cauſes one defends, requires 
periods longer than ordinary, and compoſed of 
more clauſes, one may fo riſe by degrees, that one 
word ſhall conſtantly refine upon another. And 
this Art may be very uſeful, either for enlarging, 
or for exaggerating, or for confirming, or placing 
fact in a Jo. light, or for managing a paſſion. 
In ſhort, A is to be divided into an 
infinite number of ſpecies; but an Orator ought 
to know, that not one of thoſe ſpecies can be per- 
fect if it has not the Sublime; unleſs when one en- 
deavours to move pity, or when one would depre- 
ciate any thing. In all other reſpects, if you take 
from Amplification what it has of Sublime, you 
pull, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, the ſoul from 
the body. In a word, it no ſooner becomes deſti- 
tute of that ſupport, bur it languiſhes and loſes all 
ts force and power of moving. Laſtly, for clear- 
neſs fake, let us examine, in few words, what 
difference there 1s between this and that we men- 
tioned in the preceding Chapter; which, as I be- 
fore obſerved, was no other than a collection of 
circumſtances choſen and put together judiciouſly. 
We may conſider likewiſe how Amplification dif- 
fers in general from the Grand or Sublime, 


\ 
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I C AN by no means approve of the definition 
which Rhetoricians uſually give it: Amplification, 
lay they, is what auguments and aggrandizes things. 
This definition agrees full as well with the Sublime, 
the Pathetic, or the Figurative; fince they all 
give-I know not what character of grandeur. But, 
nevertheleſs, there is a great deal of difference ; 
and, in the firſt, place, Sublime conſiſts in elevation, 
whereas Amplification conſiſts alſo in a multitude 
of words. Hence is it that Sublime is frequently 
found in a fimple thought, but Amplification can- 
not ſubſiſt without pomp. and copiouſneſs. Am- 
plification, to give a general idea of it, is an ad- 
ditional increaſe of words, that may be drawn from 
all the particular circumſtances of things, and from 
all parts of an Oration ; and which fills and fortifies 
a Diſcourſe, by inſiſting upon what has been al- 
ready ſaid. It differs . proof in this, the one 
being employed to evince the queſtion, the ocher 
ſerving only to extend and exaggerate. 

_ The difference, in my opinion, between De- 
moſthenes and Cicero, with regard to the Sublime, 
if you will give us, Grecians leave to judge of the 
Works of a Latin Author, conſiſts in this, that 
Demoſthenes is ſublime, in that he is cloſe and 
conciſe; Cicero, in that he is diffuſed and exten- 
ſive. The former, by reaſon of the violence, ra- 
pidity, and force, with which he ravages and bears 
all before him, may be compared to tempeſt and 
thunder; of the latter, I think, one may ſay, that, 
like a great conflagration, he devours and con- 
fumes all he meets, with a fire which 1s never ex- 
tinguiſhed, which he exerts variouſly in his Works, 
and which, inproportion to the advances he makes, 
continually gathers new ftrength. But you are 
able to judge much better of this than myſelf, = 

+ | or 
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for the reſt, the Sublimity of Demoſthenes is un- 
doubtedly moſt valuable in warm exaggerations 
and violent paſſions, or when the Audience is to be 
aſtoniſhed ; on the contrary, the copious manner 
is preferable, when one has a mind, if I may uſe 
the term, to diffuſe a gentle agreeable dew over 
the ſpirits, The diffuſive ſtyle is likewiſe much 
more proper for Tracts of Places, Perorations, Di- 
greſſions, and moſt diſcourſes in general that are 
of the demonſtrative kind ; as alſo for Hiſtory, 
Treatiſes of Phyſick, and other Writings of the 
{ame nature. 


E R A 
PLATO, whoſe manner, though gentle and 


eaſy, is not the leſs ſublime, has given us an idea 
of this latter ſort of ſtyle ; of which you cannot be 
ignorant, if you have read his Book concerning 
a Commonwealth, where he has the following 
words: *© Theſe unfortunate men,” ſays he, 
«© who have no notions of wiſdom and virtue, who 
* are continually immerſed in their revels and de- 
&* bauches, ſtill go on from worſe to worſe, and 
« err all their lives long. They have never lifted 
up their eyes to behold the rays of Truth; they 
% have never ſeen her attractions and charms ; 
nor ever taſted pure and ſolid pleaſure. They 
« are as beaſts, that ſtill look downwards, and 
* bend toward the earth. All their thoughts ter- 
* minate in eating, drinking, and the ſatisfaction 
of their brutal paſſions. And theſe they are ſo 
* eager of indulging, that they carry their con- 
* tentions about theth to the laſt extremity, and 
* ſo periſh in the end through their inſati 

* appetites.” . 

This W pp has alſo pointed out another 
path, which, it carefully followed, will conduct 
us to the Sublime, viz. the imitation of thoſe il- 

2 4 luſtrious 
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luſtrious men, the Poets and Orators, who have 
lived before us. This 1s what we ought always to 
have in view. 

There are undoubtedly men who are tranſported, 
as it were, out of themſelves, by a ſpirit not their 
own, in the ſame manner as the Pythian Prieſteſs 
is. ſaid to be poſſeſſed as ſhe ſtands upon the 
ſacred tripod, when, as they report, the earth 
opens, and ſends forth an all-celeftial vapour, 
which immediately fills her with divinity, and em- 
powers her to pronounce the ſacred oracles. Thus 
the excellencies and beauties, which we obſerye in 
the Works of the Ancients, are as ſo many di- 
vine fountains, whence ariſe thoſe happy exhala- 
tions that diffuſe themſelves through the ſouls of 
their Imitators, and animate thoſe wno have leſs 
natural energy, to ſuch a degree, that from that 
moment they glow with the warmth of other men, 
and ſeem to inherit their tranſports. Thus we ſee 
that Herodotus, and before him Steſichorus and 
Archilochus, were r Imitators of Homer; but 
Plato is the man of all who has imitated him moſt, 
having derived from that Poet, as from a living 
well, an infinite number of ſtreams and rivulets, of 
which I might produce various examples; but 
Ammonius has done it already. | 

Nor ought this to be looked upon as a theft, but 
rather as a beautiful idea, which a man has formed 
upon the invention and the work of another. It is 
indeed my opinion, that Plato had never been 
able to have introduced ſo many noble ſtrokes into 
his Philoſophical Treatiſes, paſſing as he does from 
ſimple diſcourſe to poetical flights and expreſſions, 
had he not come in the nature of a Combatant to 
diſpute with all his power the prize with Homer, 
viz. with one who had already received the ap- 
plaufes of the whole world : for though he ſeems 
perhaps to do this with too much fervency, and, 
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as it is ſaid, * ſword in hand,” yet is it of no ſmall | 


advantage to him, fince, as Heſiod has it, 
<« By noble emulation men improve“ 


And is it not in reality a very glorious thing, and 
worthy of a great ſoul, to engage in the cauſe of 
honour and conqueſt with thoſe who have preceded 
us, in a cauſe wherein it will be no diſcredit to us 
to be vanquiſhed ? 


E HKM Y 


AS often then as we ſet out upon a Work 
which requires the Sublime, it would not be un- 
profitable to make theſe or the like reflexions. 
How would Homer have expreſſed this? What 
would Plato, Demoſthenes, or, if matter of Hiſtory, 
Thucydides have done, to have rendered the ſtyle 
ſublime in this place ? The great men whom we 
propoſe to our imagination, preſenting themſelves in 
this manner to our imitation, ſerve as a light to 


us, and raiſe the ſoul almoſt as high as is the idea 


we conceive of them. Theſe confiderations would 
be yet more forcible, if we further reflected within 
ourſelves, what Homer or Demoſthenes would think 
of what we are now ſaying, if they heard us, and 
what judgement they would probably paſs ypon us. 
We ſhould not imagine we were contending for an 
ordinary prize, could we ſeriouſly poſſeſs ourſelves 
with the thought that we were going to ſubmit our 
Writings to ſo illuſtrious a tribunal, and to expoſe 
them upon a theatre where ſuch Heroes were to 
be our Judges and Auditors. But the moſt grear 
and powerful incentive of all is, to conſider what 
judgement Poſterity will form upon our labours; 
for, if a man is ſo diſtruſtful of himſelf, as to think 


he is incapable of writing any thing that may ex- 


ceed that term of years by: which his own li ce and 
age are circumſcribed, all he produces will be 
. i blind, 
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blind, abortive, and imperfect; nor will he eyer 
give himſelf the trouble of laying the finiſhing. 
hand to thoſe Works which he does not write 
with an intention of tranſmitting to future ages, 


r 


THERE are a fort of Images, my illuſtrious 
young Friend, by ſome called Paintings, or Fic- 
tions, which are alſo of great uſe to give what we 
ſay pomp, magnificence, and weight. The word 
Image 1s taken in general for every thought that 
is proper to produce an expreſſion ; and that 
creates in the mind a picture of ſomewhat, be it in 
what manner it will. But it is yet received in a 
more particular and confined ſenſe for thoſe diſ- 
courſes we make when, through any extraordinary 
tranſport of mind, we ſeem to view the things we 
ſpeak of, and when we place them in their full 
light before thoſe who hear us. 

Here it muſt be underſtood that the Images in 
Rhetoric are entirely of a different uſe from thoſe 
in Poeſy. In Poeſy, they are deſigned to aſtoniſh 
and ſurprize; in Proſe, to paint things naturally, 
and place them in clear views. There 1s never- 
theleſs this in common, that they have a tendency 
to move both 1n the one and the other. 


we Mother drive not thoſe dire ſpectres on me 
“See, ſee, they come: the baleful Virgins ſtare ! 
« Blood in their eyes, and dragons in their hair!“ 

Again, 

© Now, now, I'm ſlain: ah! whither would I 

6 fly 9” | 

The Poet in this rw did not really ſee the 
Furies, but yet gave ſuch a lively Image of them, 
that, in a manner, he made the Audience ſee them. 
And, indeed, though I cannot well fay Euripides 


is 
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15 ſo happy in expreſſing the other paſſions, yet as 
for thoſe of Love and Rage, they are what he par- 
ticularly ſtudied, and has ſucceeded very well in. 
Upon other occaſions likewiſe, - he is ſometimes 
bold enough in Defcription ; for, though he does 
not ſeem to be naturally formed for the Sublime, 
he corrects his genius, and forces it up, as it 
were, to the Tragical and Lofty ; ſo that one may 
apply thoſe verſes of the Poet to him, 


«© —— He whirls his tail around, | 

While with the laſh his loins and fides re- 
*« found ; 

<« He foams and works himſelf to rage.” 


As is obſervable in that pafſage where Sol, as he 
is putting the reins into Phaeton's hands, ſpeaks 
to him as follows : 


« The Libyc æther be advis'd to fly; 

© For there the ſultry temper of the ſky, 

« Devoid of vapour and from moiſtneſs free, 
«© Will headlong drive the burning axle-tree.” 


And again, 


* But towards the Pleiades directly go. 
“Here the mad Youth to looſe the reigns began, 
* And laſh'd his mettled racers; ſwift they ran 
“Through Heaven's expanded plain; th* indul- 
8 gent God 
C Behind him on the back of Sirius rode, 
«« Still pointing, warning, Keep the level fide ; 
Turn hitherward, this way the chariot guide.” 


Would not one ſay, that the Poet's foul mounts + 
the chariot with Phaeton? that he partakes in all 
his dangers, and accompanies the horſes in their 
airy flight ? For, did he not purſue them through 
the heavens, were he not preſent at all that paſſed, 
how could he poſſibly kinds things as he _ 
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Such alſo is that paſſage in his Caſſandra, which 
begins, | | | 
«© Ye warlike Trojans,” &c. 


Aſchylus has alſo ſome Images truly noble and 
heroical, as may be ſeen in his Tragedy, intituled, 
The Seven Chiefs before Thebes.” 15 
« Seven Chiefs, a valiant warlike train, 
On a braſs ſhield a heifer ſlain, 
«© Their hands in blood obdurate ſtain, 
* And on Deſpair, and Death, and all 
« The Furies, with an oath they call.“ 
They barbarouſly and without mercy (he goes on) 
take an oath for their own deſtruction. Now, as 
this Poet, through too ſtrong an ambition for the 
Sublime, too often falls into rude, groſs, and un- 
cultivated thoughts ; ſo Euripides, by a noble 
emulation, ſometimes expoſes himſelf to the ſame 
danger. As for example, in Aſchylus, the Palace 
of Lycurgus becomes enraged at the fight of Bac- 
chus: | = 
The dome reſounds, and the whole Palace 
& roars.” . 
Euripides employs the ſame thought, but dif- 
ferently, and with a ſofter turn, | | 
* The Mountain anſwers to their cries in groans.” 


Sophocles is no leſs excellent for deſcription, as 
may be ſeen in that which he has left us of the 
death of r and his burying himſelf alive 
in the midſt of a prodigious tempeſt ; as alſo in 
that paſſage, where he deſcribes the Ghoſt of 
Achilles upon his own Monument, at the very 
moment the Greeks were going to weigh anchor. 
Yet I doubt very much, as to that apparition, 
whether any body has given a more lively deſcrip- 
tion of it than Simonides. But there would be no 
end of producing examples upon this occaſion. . 

0 
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To return to what we were ſaying. Poetical 
Images are for the moſt part full of tabulous ac- 
cidents, and ſuch as are utterly incredible ; where- 
as in Rhetoric, the beauty of Images conſiſts in 
repreſenting the thing as it happened, and ſuch 
as it is in reality. Poetical and fabulous inven- 
tion in Orations would neceſſarily carry along with 
it rude and impertinent digreſſions, and lead into 
the laſt abſurdity ; yet this is what our modern ' 
Orators are fond of. They ſometimes ſee Furies 
too, theſe great Orators, as well as the Tragic 
Poets, But the quaint gentlemen are not aware 
that, when Oreſtes ſays, 


«© OGoddeſs, O my dire Tormentreſs, ceaſe 
« Atlength thy cruelties ! Thou bind'ſt me round, 
To throw me headlongto to th Infernal Gulph;” 


he only imagines he ſees theſe things, becauſe he 
is out of his ſenſes. What then is the effect of 
Images in Rhetoric ? Why, among other things, 
they animate and keep up warmth in a Diſcourlt : 
ſo that, being artfully interwoven with the reaſon- 
ings, they do not only perſuade, but, in a manner, 
overcome the Hearer. It one man,” ſays the 
Orator, “ hears a great diſturbance before the 
Palace, and another at the ſame time comes to 
* tell him, that the Priſons are broke open, and 
the priſoners of War making their eſcape ; there 
* 15 no old man ſo burdened with years, no young 
* man ſo negligent and lazy, but makes all the 
* haſte he is able to bring ſuccour. But if, in the 
© midft of all this, any points out the Author of the 
* diforder, the wretch is gone, he periſhes upon 
* the ſpot, and has not time allowed him to ſpeak.” 

Hyperides makes uſe of the ſame piece of ſkill in 
an Oration, wherein he gives an account of the 
ordinance he publiſhed after the defeat of Chæronea, 
that the ſlaves ſhould be ſet at liberty. It is not,” 
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fays he, © the Orator that has made this Law paſs; 
« jt is the battle; it is the defeat of Chæronea. 
Art the ſame time, that he evinces the thing by 
reaſon, he gives you an image, by the force of which 
he goes further than meerly perſuading or proving : 
for, as we are naturally intent upon that which is 
dazzling and amazing, the minds of the Auditors 
are eaſily carried away by the Image which is pre- 
ſented to them in the midſt of the argument, and 
which, ſtriking upon the imagination, hinders 
them from looking nearly into the ſtrength of the 
33 by reaſon of that ſurprizing luſtre which 

rightens and encompaſſes the Diſcourſe. Nor is 
it at all extraordinary that this ſhould have ſuch 
an effect upon us; fince it is certain that, of 
two bodies mixed together, the ſtrongeſt always 
attracts to itſelf the virtue and power of the 
other. But we have now ſaid enough of that fort 
of Sublime which conſiſts in the thoughts, and 
which proceeds, as I have obſerved, either from 
a ſuperiority of Genius, from Imitation, or from 


Images. 


r 


THE next thing we are to ſpeak of, in purſuit 
of the method we have preſcribed ourſelves, is the 
Figures; for, as I have before obſerved, they do 
not conſtitute the leaſt part. of the Sublime, pro- 
vided they have a proper turn given them. But 
it were a Work of too great extent, not to ſay 
endleſs, to take an exact ſurvey of all Figures that 
may be made to bear a place in Diſcourſe. For 
this reaſon we ſhall content ourſelves with running 
over a few of the principal ones, viz. thoſe which 
contribute moſt to the Sublime ; and this chiefly 
to convince you that we have advanced nothing but 
what is ſtrictly true. When Demoſthenes was 
about to juſtify his conduct, and perſuade the 

"os * Athenians 
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Athenians that they did not do amiſs in giving 
Philip battle ; what had been the moſt natural way 
of expreſſing himſelf upon that head? He might 
have ſaid, You have not been miſtaken, Coun- 
« trymen, in expoſing your lives for the liberty 
« and ſafety of Greece; you are not without the 
« moſt illuſtrious examples for ſo doing; for who 
« can ſay that thoſe great men were miſtaken, 
« who fought for the ſame cauſe in the Plains of 


« Marathon, at Salamis, and before Plate? 


But he gives it a quite different turn, and all of a 
ſudden, as if he were inſpired with the God, and 
poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of Apollo, he flies out in 
the name of thoſe valiant Defenders of their Coun-' 
try, and ſays, No, no, my Countrymen, you 
have not done amiſs; you have not; I ſwear it 
* by the ghoſts of thoſe great men who fought 
for the — cauſe in the plains of Marathon.“ 
By chis ſingle form of an oath, which J here term 
an Apoſtrophe, he deifies the ancient citizens he 


is ſpeaking of; and ſhews, in effect, that all thoſe 


who die in that manner ought to be regarded as 


Gods, by whoſe names men ought ta {wear ; he 
inſpires his Judges with the ſpirit and fentiments 
of thoſe illuſtrious Dead; and, by chayging the 
natural air of proof into this great and pathetic 
manner of affirmation, by oaths ſo new, ſo worthy, 
and ſurprizing, he infuſes into their minds a kind 
of antidote and counter-poiſon to al! ill impreſſions; 
he raiſes their courage by encomiums: in a word, 
he convinces them, that they ought to entertain no 
leſs opinion of the battle they loſt againſt Philip, 
than of the victories they won at Marathon and Sa- 
lamis ; and thus, by ſo many different methods, al 
comprized in one figure, draws them over to his ſide. 
But there are ſome who pretend that the original of 
this oath is taken from Eupolis, where he ſays, 

He ſhall not joy, who cauſes grief to me; 

I I ſwear it by my fight at Marathon.“ 
But 
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But there 1s no great matter of beauty in ſimple 
ſwearing : it muſt be conſidered when, how, up- 
on what occaſion, and for what reaſon, it is done. 
Now, in this paſſage of the Poet, there is nothing 
at all but a bare oath ; for he ſpeaks to the Athe- 
nians in their proſperity, and at a time when they 
had no need of conſolation. Add to this, that, in 
the oath before us, he does not ſwear, like Demoſt- 
henes, by men whom he renders immortal; nor 
ſeems in the leaſt ſolicitous to create in the mind; 
of the Athenians ſentiments worthy of the virtue of 
their Anceſtors : but, inſtead of ſwearing by the 
names of thoſe who had fought, he triflingly ſwears 
by an inanimate thing, viz. the fight. On the 
contrary, in Demoſthenes, this oath directly tends 
to revive courage in the vanquiſhed Athenians, 
and to prevent their looking upon the Battle of 
Chæronea hereafter as a misfortune ; inſomuch 
that, by this one Figure, as I have already taken 
notice, he proves from reaſon that they did not 
do amiſs; he furniſhes them with a precedent; he 

confirms that precedent by an oath ; he makes 
them an encomium, and urges them on to the 
War againſt Philip. 

But whereas it might be anſwered to our Orator, 
& Our preſent buſineſs regards the battle we have 
& loſt againſt Philip during the time you had the 
« adminiſtration of the affairs of the Common- 
wealth, and you ſwear to us by the victories 
© which our Forefathers won :” In order, there- 
fore, to proceed ſafely, he is very cautious in the 
regulation of his words, and makes uſe of none 
but ſuch as are of advantage to him; ſhewing 
thereby that 'even the moſt exquiſite tranſports 
muſt be guided with prudence and diſcretion. In 
ſpeaking then of the victories of their Anceſtors, 
he ſays, Thoſe who fought by land at Mara- 


„ thon, and by ſea at Salamis; thoſe who gave 
| 6 battle 
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tc battle near Artemiſa and Platez.” He avoids 
ſaying, thoſe who conquered : he is filent as to 
the event, which had been as fortunate in thole 
engagements as it was fatal at Chæronea, and is 
beforehand with his Audience by proceeding 
thus: All thoſe in general, 0 chines, who 
« fell in thoſe conflicts, were buried at the expence 
t of the Commonwealth, and not only thoſe whoſe 
* yalour was ſeconded by their good fortune.” 


CH AK, 26 


WE come now briefly to explain an obſerva- 
tion I have made ; and that 1s, that if Figures, on 
the one hand, naturally ſupport the Sublime ; the 
Sublime, on the other, wonderfully ſupports Fi- 

ures. But how, and when, is the thing to be 
ipoken to? _ a uo we ne 

In the firſt place, it is plain, that a Diſcourſe 
which 1s altogether and meerly figurative 1s lia- 
ble, of courſe, to be ſuſpected of deſign and arti- 
fice, eſpecially if it be directed to a Judge who 
has the power to abſolve or condemn, or to a 
Tyrant, Prince, or General of an Army : for ſuch 
a one naturally conceives a certain indignation 
againſt an Orator, and can never bear that a puny 
Rhetorician ſhould take it into his head to im- 
9s a groſs and palpable cheat upon him, as if 

e were a child. Then again, imagining that 
theſe artificial harangues carry in them a contempt of 
himſelf, it is probable he may be utterly diſguſted 
at once ; and though he bridle in his reſentments, 
and ſuffer himſelf in ſome meaſure to be mollified 
with the ſeeming agreeableneſs of the Diſcourſe, 
jet ſhall he entertain the ſtrongeſt averſion to be- 

eve any thing that ſhall be ſaid to him. For this 
reaſon, there is no Figure ſo excellent as that 
which 1s entirely concealed, and which one ſhall 
not apprehend to be a Figure at all, Now there 
A a | 9 
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the ſoul, or their own inherent brightne 
moſt conſpicuous, and ſeem to affect the mind in 
a far greater degree than Figures, whoſe Art they 
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is no way in the world ſo truly effectual for con- 
cealing it, as the making uſe of the Sublime and 
Pathetic : and when Art is thus ſhut up, and, as 
it were, loſt in the luſtre of things fo great and 


| dazzling, it has all it wants, and can no longer be 


ſubject to a ſuſpicion of deceit. I can produce no 
better inſtance than that I have already reported: 
& 1 {wear it by the ghoſts of thoſe great men,” &c. 
How well does the Orator conceal the figure he 


makes uſe of here, by the brightneſs and ſplendor 


of his thought! As leſſer lights vaniſh when the 
fun ſhines forth, ſo all theſe little ſubtilties of 
Rhetoric diſappear at the ſight of the Sublime, 
which ſurrounds them on all fides. The ſame thing, 
or ſomewhat not very diſtant from it, is to be ob- 
ſerved in Painting; where, when ſeveral things 
are drawn at due diſtances upon the ſame plan, and 
the lights and ſhades regularly 2 the lightſome 
is what naturally preſents itſelf to the view firſt, and 
ſeems, as it were, to advance out of the canvas, 
and approach towards us. In the fame manner 
the Sublime and Pathetic, whether it be from that 
natural affinity they bear to the ſecret {prings of 

8, appear 


conceal, and which they caſt in ſhades. 


C H A P. XVI. 
WH AT ſhall we ſay of Queſtions and Interro- 


gations ? or can any thing give more force and ve- 


hemence to an Oration than thoſeſorts of Figures ? 


„Will you never,” ſays Demoſthenes to the Athe- 


nians, leave off rambling over the city, to en- 
« quire of one another, what news there is? — 
« Why, know you not the news ?—A man of 
« Macedon lords it over Athens, and gives law 


„to Greece, —Is Philip dead? ſays one.— No, 
| 6 replies 
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© replies another; but he is fick, —Why, pray, 
« what is it to you, whether he be alive or dead? 
« When Heaven ſhall have delivered you from 
« one Philip, you yourſelves will ſoon' make ano- 
« ther.” And in another place; ¶ Let us embark 
« for Macedonia; but where, ſay you, ſhall we 
« land ? The War itſelf will ſhew you where Philip 
« is to be conquered. Had he told the thing in 
a ſimple plain manner, his Diſcourſe had not been 
at all anſwerable to the dignity of the affair he was 
ſpeaking of; whereas, by this excellent and vehe- 
ment manner of making Interrogations, and an- 
ſwering himſelf as if it were another perſon, he 
not only renders what he ſays more forcible and 
ſtrong, but more plauſible and likely. Then the 
Pathetic no where moves ſo much, as when the 
Orator does not appear to affect it, but it ſeems to 
ariſe naturally from the occaſion before him; nor is 
there any thing repreſents the paſſions ſo well as 
theſe ſorts of 2 — and interrogations; for 
thoſe one puts them to naturally feel a certain 
emotion, which precipitately hurries them on to 
give an immediate anſwer, and tell what they 
know of the truth, even before you have finiſhed the 
Queſtion. So that, by this Figure, the Auditors 
are dextrouſly deceived, and take the moſt preme- 
ditated Diſcourſe for things ſpoken extempore, and 
begot in warmth. There is yet another thin 
which gives great vehemence to Diſcourſe, an 
that is, the removing the connexions. A Diſ- 
courſe, which is not tied and embaraſſed by them, 
goes on more ſwiftly, and runs, as it were, of it- 
elf; nay, ſeems ſometimes to out- run the ve 
thought of the Orator. ** Having blended their 
* ſhields with one another,” fays Xennphon, 
* they were puſhed, they combated, they killed, 
* they died.” Such alfo are thoſe words of Euri- 
lochus to Ulyſſes in Homer; 

| Aa 2 « We 
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* We rang'd, great Leader, all the woods around, 
Ihe ſeats of Circe in the vales we found.” 


Theſe periods thus curtailed, and yet pronounced 
with precipitation, are the marks of a lively for- 
row, which, at the ſame time that it forces him to 
ſpeak, is an obſtruction to his Speech. 


Cc HA p. XVII. 


THERE is not any thing of greater force to 
move, chan the conjoining of ſeveral Figures to- 
gether; for when two or three are thus blended, 
entering by that means into a ſort of ſociety, they 
communicate their reſpective force, beauty, and 
ornament, one to another : as may be obſerved in 
this paſſage of Demoſthenes's Oration againſt Me- 
dias, wherein, at the ſame time that he takes away 
the connecting particles, he joins together the f- 
gures of Repetition and Deſcription. © Every 
man, ſays our Orator, ** who. abuſes another, 
** does many things by his geſture, by his eyes, 
&* by bis voice, which it is impoſlible for him who 
has been ſo abuſed to deſcribe.” And then, for 
fear the Diſcourſe ſhould flag in the ſequel, and 
knowing very well, that as order is the property of 
a compoſed ſedate ſpirit, ſo diſorder is the mark ot 
paſſion and emotion in the ſoul, he goes on to 
purſue the ſame diverſity of Figure. Some: 
times,“ ſays he, he ſtrikes him as an enemy, 
& ſometimes inſults him, ſometimes with his 
* hands, ſometimes upon his face,” By this 
violence of words, thus confuſedly thrown one up- 
on another, the Orator moves and affects the 
Judges, no leſs than if they had ſeen the man 
abuſed in their own preſence. He returns to the 
charge, and goes on like a tempeſt. *. Thele affront 
are provoking ; theſe affronts make a man of {pr 


exit, and who is not uſed to injuries, directly _ 
© Na 
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& No words can expreſs the enormity of ſuch an 
action.“ By ſuch a continual change, he pre- 
ſerves, through the whole, the ſpirit and charac- 
ter of thoſe turbulent figures; inſomuch that there 
is in his regularity a kind of diſorder; and, on the 
contrary, wonderful regularity in his diſorder. 
For proof of what I am ſaying, put, if you pleaſe, 
the connexions to this paſſage, as the Scholars of 
Iſocrates are uſed to do. And indeed it muſt 
not be forgot, that he who abuſes another does 
many things, in the firſt place by his geſture, 
* afterwards by his eyes, and in the laſt place by 
his very voice, &c. Now, by ſmoothing and 
laying every thing upon a level, as it were, by 
means of theſe connecting particles, you ſee how, 
from a pathetic, violent, and lofty manner, you 
would fink into a poor preciſeneſs of expreſſion, - 
that has neither life nor Gl, and that all the force 

of your Oration would ſoon be extinguiſhed by it. 
To bind the limbs of a man who runs, were to 


take away all his ſtrength and ſpeed ; in like man- 
ner, to embarraſs a paſſion with theſe particles and 
unuſeful connexions, is to impoſe a reſtraint upon 
the Oration, to take from it the freedom of its 
courſe, and utterly deſtroy the native impetuoſity 
and vehemence, by which it marched like an ar- 
row darted out of a machine. 


HA r. 


AMONG other Figures, we muſt admit Hy- 
perbatons. The Hyperbaton is no other than a 
tranſpoſition of thoughts, or words out of the 
natural order and method of diſcourſe: and this 
Figure naturally implies real violence and ſtrength 
of paſſion. For inſtance : obſerve all thoſe who 
are moved with Anger, Fear, Vexation, Jealouſy, 
or any other paſſion whatever, for there is no 
numbering them; and their minds, you will ſee, are 

h Aa 3 under 
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under a continual agitation; no ſooner have they 
formed one defign, but they enter upon another ; 
and in the midſt of that, propoſing ſomewhat new 
to themſelves neither rational nor conſiſtent, they 
frequently come back again to their firſt reſolution ; 
paſſion in them is like a fickle inconſtant wind, 
which hurries them about, and makes them in- 
ceflantly veer from one ſide to another; ſo that, in 
this perpetual flux and reflux of oppoſite ſentiments, 
they change their thoughts and language every 
minute, and neither obſerve order nor method in 
their diſcourſe. | 

Sxkilful Writers, therefore, to expreſs the turns of 
Nature, make uſe of Hyperbatons ; and, to fay 
truth, Art 1s never in a more high degree of per- 
fection, than when ſhe reſembles Nature fo nearly, 
that one takes her for Nature itſelf : nor does Na, 
ture ever fucceed ſo well, as when Art is couched 

under her. | 
We find a very beautiful inſtance of this ſort of 
tranſpoſition in Herodotus, where Nenys the 
Phocian ſpeaks in this manner to the lonians; 
« Your affairs are reduced to the-laſt extremity, 
© ye men of Ionia ; we muſt of neceſſity either be 
4 Free-men or Slaves, miſerable Slaves. If then 
* ye would avoid the misfortunes which threaten 
you, you muſt without delay embrace labour and 
© hardſhip, and accompliſh your liberty by the 
defeat of your enemies.” If he would have fol- 
lowed the natural method, he muſt have ſpoken in 
this manner; “ O you men of Ionia, now is the 
time for us to embrace labour and hardſhip, for 
* our affairs are reduced to the laſt extremity.” In 
the firſt place, it is obſervable, he here tranſpolcs 
the words © ye men of Ionia,” and does not in- 
ſert them till he had caſt terror into their minds; 
as if the greatneſs of the danger had made him 
forget, in the beginning of the Diſcourſe, the _ 
i 7 7 A ry 
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lity that was due to thoſe to whom he ſpoke. At- 
1erwards he inverts the order of the thoughts; for, 
before he exhorts them to labour, which is yet his 
ſcope, he gives them the reaſon which ought to 
encourage themtoit, ** our affairs are reducedto the 
laſt extremity ;” to the end his Diſcourſe might not 
ſeem premeditated, but the preſent effect of paſ- 
ſion. Thucydides has alſo very remarkable Hy- 
perbatons, and is admirably ſkilful in tranſpoſſ 
things which ſeem united by nature, and whic 
one would think could not poſſibly be ſeparated. 

Demoſthenes is very ſparing of theſe Figures; 
but for Thucydides, no man ever diſplayed them 
in ſuch profuſion; he even ſurfeits hls Readers 
with them ; for, in a paſſion, wherein he would 
make all he ſays appear extemporary, he never 
fails to lead his Audience through dangerous 
windings and long tranſpoſitions. Very = he 
ſuſpends his firſt thought, as if he purpoſely af- 
fected diſorder ; and, intermingling in the midſt of 
his Diſcourſe ſeveral different matters, which he 
frequently goes in ſearch of though foreign to the 
ſubject, puts his Reader in pain for him, and makes 
him neceſſarily intereſt himſelf in the danger where- 
in he fancies he fees the Orator. Then all of a 
ſudden, and when one leaſt expects it, falling per- 
tinently into what had been ſo long waited for, by 
ſuch a tranſpoſition equally bold and dangerous, 
he affects us much more than if he had obſerved 
order in his words. There are ſo many inftances 
to be produced for what I am ſaying, that I ſhall 
excule myſelf the trouble of relating them. 


EN | 
THE fame thing may be faid of thoſe Figures 
which are commonly called Polyptotes ; ſuch as 
Collections, Gradations, and all thoſe others, 
which, as you well know, carrying in them ex- 
Aa4 treme 
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treme force and vehemence, may be conſequently 
very ſerviceable to the adorning of Diſcourſe, and 
contribute in various ways to the Pathetic and 
Sublime. But what ſhall we ſay of the changes of 
Caſe, Tenſe, Perſon, Number, and Gender? Every 
man muſt ſee how proper they all are to diverſify 
and animate the dictiou. To inſtance only in the 
change of Number, in ſuch whoſe termination is 
Singular. but which have in effect the force and 
virtue of Plurals. © Immediately a vaſt multitude 
running to the ſea- ſide, they made the ſhores re- 
* ſound with their cries.” Theſe Singulars are 
the rather worthy abſervation, becauſe ſometimes 
there 1s nothing more magnificent than Plurals, 
Such as the words in Sophocles of Oedipus ex- 
claiming againſt Wedlock's producing 

* —— promiſcuous Fathers, Brothers, 

* Huſbands, and Sons, and Daughters, Wives, 

and Mothers; | 

% And all the horrible inceſtuous brood, 

*© That can ariſe from mingling kindred blood.” 
All theſe different names mean but ane perſon, 
that is, Oedipus on the one hand, and his mother 
Jocaſta on the other ; but nevertheleſs, by extend- 
ing and multiplying the number in ſo many dit- 
ferent Plurals, he ſeems to aggravate in a great 
meaſure the misfortunes of Oedipus. The Poet 
makes uſe of the ſame Pleonaſm, where he ſays, 


* And Hectors and Sarpedons roſe.” 


The ſame may be ſaid of that paſſage of Plato 
which relates to the Athenians, and which I have 
quoted in another place. * For no Pelops's, Cad- 
«© mus's, Egyptians, or Danaus's, no men of bar: 
5 barous origin, dwell with us; we are all Gre- 
&* cians; we have no commerce or intercourſe with 
„ Barbarians, but all inhabit the ſame city.” All 
theſe Plurals, accumulated one upon a_—_— 
kenn eee. Wenn ee ee — 
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make us conceive a much greater idea of the things 
chey expreſs, But great care muſt be taken to do 
this only where it is proper, and in thoſe places 
- where it is neceſſary to amplify, or multiply, or 
exaggerate, and that too in paſſion; that is to ſay, 
when the ſubject will admit of one or more of theſe 
things. But to be continually ringing theſe bells, 
ſmells too ſtrong of the Sophiſtical. 


EF HA : 


PLURALS, in like manner, may be re- 
duced into Singulars, which has alſo ſomewhat very 
great init. All Peloponneſus,“ ſays Demoſ- 
thenes, was at that time divided into factions.“ 
And Herodotus, When the Tragedy of Phry- 
C nicus was acted, the whole Theatre diſſolved in- 
* to tears.“ The compriſing many things in one, 
after this manner, gives a body to Diſcourſe. As 
for the reſt, I take it, that, ordinarily ſpeaking, 
it is the ſame reaſon that gives value to both theſe 
Figures. For whether by changing Singulars into 
Plurals of one thing you make many, or by chang- 
ing a Plural into a Singular with an n 


ſound, of many you make but one, ſuch an un; 


expected change is ſtill a ſign of paſſion, 


HR . EE 

IT is the ſame thing in the change of time, 
that 1s, when one ſpeaks of a thing paſt, as if it 
were tranſacting at the preſent : becauſe it is then 
no longer a relation which you make; it is an ac- 
tion which is doing at that inſtant. © A Soldier,” 
lays Xenophon, © falling under Cyrus's horſe, and 
* being kicked, runs his ſword through the horſe's 
belly; the wounded horſe flounces, and ſhakes 
off his maſter ; Cyrus tumbles,” This Figure 
is very frequent in Thucydides, | 


CHAP. 
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C-H A. P. III. 


THE change of Perſons is no leſs pathetical; 
for it often makes the Hearer imagine himſelf in 
the midſt of danger. Such is this of Homer : 


c You would have thought, their fury was ſo 
« fierce, 
No toil could tire them, and no weapon 
6 pierce. | | 


And this of Aratus : 
10 'Truft not the ſeas in this tempeſtuous month,” 


&« When you are — out from the city Ele- 
<« phantina,” ſays Herodotus, you march gra- 
dually up to an eminence ; thence you deſcend 
& into a plain; when you have croſſed that, you 
may embark again, and arrive in twelve days 
& at the great city which is called Meroe.” You 
ſee, my dear Terentianus, how he carries you alon 
with him, and conducts you through all theſe dit- 
ferent countries, rather preſenting them to your 
fight than your ear, All theſe things, when perti- 
nently applied, influence the Hearer, and keep his 
mind intent upon the preſent action, eſpecially if 
the Diſcourſe be not directed to many in general, 
but to one 1n particular, 

« But on which part the brave Tydides fought 
. © You'd ſcarce diſcern,” 
By awakening your Auditor withtheſe Apoſtrophes, 
you render him more vigilant, more attentive, 
more full of the thing of which you are ſpeaking, 


c HAP. XXIII. 

IT fometimes happens, that a Writer, ſpeaking 
of another perſon, all of a ſudden puts himſelf in 
that other's place, and acts his part: which Figure 
ſhews impetuoſity of paſſion ; _ ft 
| ö 
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« But Hector animates the Soldier's toil, 

“ Urges the fight, deters them from the ſpoil, 
“Points to the fleet; for he, who lags behind, 
«© Whom, by the Gods, on plunder bent I find, 
This ſword ſhall ſpeed him.“ 

The Poet here reſerves thenarrative part to him- 
ſelf as what moſt properly belongs to him, and all 
unexpectedly without the leaſt warning puts that 

recipitate menace into the mouth of his enraged 
3 The ſenſe would have languiſhed, had he 
added, Hector ſaid theſe or the like words; 
whereas by this ſudden tranſition he out- runs the 
Reader; nay, the tranſition ſeems to have been 
made even before the Poet himſelf was aware of 
it. The proper place then to make uſe of this 
Figure is, when the time 2 and the occa- 
ſion will not permit the leaſt delay to the Writer, 
but neceſſitates him to paſs immediately from one 
perſon to another. As in theſe Words of Hecateus; 
* The Herald, aſtoniſhed at the orders he had re- 
© ceived, commanded the Heraclides to quit the 
** kingdom : I am no longer able to protect you; 
* if you would not perilh yourſelves, and involve 
me too in your ruin, go to fome other people 
* for refuge.” Demoſthenes, in his Oration 
againſt Ariſtogitus, has made uſe of the ſame Fi- 
gure, in a differen. manner indeed, but with ex- 
treme force and pathos. And is there not to be 
found among you,” ſays the Orator, © one 
* whoſe heart 12 with indignation and reſent- 
* ment, to ſee an audacious and infamous wretch 
commit violence on all things facred ? A villain, 
* who——0O thou moſt flagitious of men, can no- 
* thing reſtrain thy unbridled impudence ? I do 
* not ſay theſe gates, I do not ſay theſe iron bars, 
* for thoſe another man might break through.” 
The Orator, you there ſee, leaves his thought im- 
perfect; his anger keeps him in ſuſpence, and di- 


vided 
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vided upon a word, between two different perſons» 
4 A villain, who—O thou moſt flagitious of men.” 
Then, by immediately turning againſt Ariſtogitus 
the diſcourſe he ſeemed to have dropped, he affects 
infinitely more, and makes a much ſtronger im- 
preſſion - than he would otherwiſe have done. Of 
the ſame nature 1s that paſſionate ſpeech of Penelope 
in Homer, where ſhe meets the Herald from her 
Suitors: 


* On what new errand, Herald, art thou ſped 
From the proud Suitors to my ſpotleſs bed? 
« Is it a prelude to a freſh repaſt ? 
4% O may, ye Powers, this riot be their laſt ! 
& This the laſt interview, that e'er ſhall be 
e Betwixt thoſe lawleſs Gueſts and fad Pene- 
| „„ | 
an * who baſely lord it o'er 
Domains not yours, and ſpoil another's ſtore ; 
; « Ulyfles abſent, who his wealth impair, 
& Abuſe his faithful Wife, and rob his Heir; 
&« Have you ne'er heard that Hero's praiſes told, 
* How wiſe he 1s, and fortunately bold !” 


r. © {1 


THERE 1s nobody, I believe, but will agree 
that the Periphraſis may be of great uſe in Sublime; 
for as in Muſic the principal ſound is rendered 
more ſweet and agreeable to the ear, when ac- 
companied with thoſe different ſounds or parts 
which anſwer to it; ſo the Periphraſis often forms 
a certain conſonance and harmony very beautiful 
m Diſcourſe, by the peculiar relation which every 
part of it bears to the main thing, or the chief 
and proper expreſſion; eſpecially if the whole be 
juſtly laid, and nothing inconſiſtent or extrava- 

ant appear in it. Plato has furniſhed us with a 
En ice of this in the beginning of his Gt 
ner 
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neral Oration. We have,” ſays he, paid the 
« ]aſt offices to them, and now they ſet forward 
upon the voyage of mortality, and march on 
4 ſurrounded with all that magnificence with 
* which the whole city in general and their parents 
in particular have conducted them out of this, 
« world.” In the firſt place, he terms Death 
e the voyage of mortality ;” afterwards he ſpeaks 
of the laſt offices which had been rendered unto 
the dead, as a public folemnity, which their 
country had E prepared to conduct them 
out of this life. Now ſhall we ſay all theſe things 
contribute bur little to the elevating of the thoughts? 
or has he not wound up a naked fimple diction in- 
to a kind of concert and harmony, by means of 
this Periphraſis, ſo melodiouſly diffuſed through 
the Diſcourſe ? Thus Xenophon alſo: You 
look upon labour as the only thing which can 
* lead you to a happy and delighttul life ; but 
(what is yet a greater ornament, what moſt be- 
© comes you as warlike men,) you are not fo ſen- 
e fibly affected with any thing as praiſe,” Inſtead 
of ſaying, © You apply yourfelves to labour,“ 
he makes uſe of this expreſſion, © You look upon 
* labour to be the ſole guide which can conduct 
* you to a happy life.” By thus enlarging upon 
things, he not only renders his thought greater, 
but heightens the encomium. But, of all others, 
this Periphraſis of Herodotus ſeems to me moſt 
inimitable: The Goddeſs Venus, to revenge 
© herſelf upon the inſolence of the Scythians, who 
* had plundered her Temple, fent a diſeaſe 
among them which made women of them.” 
| To conclude, There is nothing of more exten- 
five uſe than the Periphraſis, provided one does not 
diſplay it upon all occaſions without judgement or 
moderation; for then it immediately languiſhes, 
and has in it I know not what coarſe and _— 
e 
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It is for this reaſon that Plato, who is ever figura- 
tive in his expreſſions, and ſometimes a little im- 
roperly in the opinion of ſome, has been raillied 
or having faid in his Republick ; *The riches of 
6 gold and filver muſt not be fuffered to take 
* — and inhabit in a city.“ If he had had a 
mind, ſay they, to have introduced the poſſeſſion 
of cattle, he might have ſaid with as good reaſon, 
« The riches o and mutton.” 
| What has been ſaid is in general ſufficient to 
ſhew the uſe of Figures, as far as they regard the 
Sublime, it being certain that they all ferve to 
animate and give Pathos. 'The Pathetic partici- 
pares of the Sublime in the ſame meaſure as the 
Sublime does of the Beautiful and Agreeable. 


C2 AF. AXY, 


SINCE the thought and phraſe generally ex- 
plain one another, it will be worth while to ſee 
what there is obſervable in that part of Writing 
which regards the expreſſion. But as there are few 
can be ſuppoſed to be ignorant what uncommon 
charms 4 from propriety and nobleneſs of dic- 
tion; it will be uſeleſs to dwell long upon it. There 
1s nothing, erhaps, from whence Orators, and 
all ſorts of Writers who ſtudy to be ſublime, draw 
more of grandeur, elegance, delicacy, force, and 
vigour in their works, than from a happy choice 
of words. In ſhort, beautiful expreſſion is the 
natural and true light of our thoughts; it is this to 
which we owe ſo many excellences in writing, and 
which gives things a kind of vocal life and ſpirit. 
But then, on the other hand, to be continually 
affecting tumour, and a vain oftentation of. words, 
is unpardonable ; for to expreſs things of a low 
nature in great and magnificent terms, is much 
the ſame as if one ſhould put an enormous theatri- 
cal maſk upon the face of a little child. Cecilius 

condemns, 


2 
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condemns, I know not why, a paſſage of Theo- 
pompus, which nevertheleſs ſeems ro me v 
juſt and ſignificant: Philip,“ ſays that Hiſtorian, 
« ſwallows down injuries in compliance with the 
« neceſſity of his affairs.” Simplicity and plainneſs 
often expreſs things better than all the pomp and 
ornament that can be uſed, as may be obſerved i 
the common tranſactions of life; befides that t 
moſt ordinary and unaffected manner of ſpeech is 
the apteſt to create belief. Now, in ſpeaking of a 
man who paſſed over indignities with indifference, 
in order to aggrandize himſelf, that term of 
„ ſwallowing down injuries“ ſeems to me very 
expreſſive. As likewiſe this of Herodotus ; 
« Cleomenes,” ſays he, being grown deſperate, 
% hewed his fleſh into little pieces, and, after hav- 
ing mangled himſelf in that manner, died.” 
And again, Pythes continued fighting in the 
« ſhip, till he was hacked all to pieces.” Theſe 
plain expreſſions import, that a man means honeſtly, 
that what he relates is matter of fact, and that he 
does not underſtand how to gloſs, though at the 
{ame time they carry nothing in them poor or 
trivial, | : 


N 


As to the number of Metaphors, Cecilins ſeems 
to be of the opinion of thoſe who will admit of bur 
two or three at molt for the expreſſing one thing. 
But here Demoſthenes muſt be our rule. That 
Orator ſhews us, there are occaſions in which more 
may be made uſe of at one time, viz. when the 
paſſions, like a rapid torrent, bear them after them 


neceſſarily and in multitudes. ** Theſe wicked wret · 


ches,“ he ſomewhere ſays, ** theſe baſe flatterers, 
* theſe furies of the commonwealth, have cruelly 
* duacerated their country. Theſe are the men, 

«© who 
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* who in their ſcandalous exceſſes betrayed our 
«© liberties to Philip, and who at this day betray 
&* them to Alexander: theſe are they, I ſay, who, 
© meaſuring their happineſs by their inordinate 
& pleaſures, by their infamous debauches have 
& overthrown all the boundaries of honour, and 
4 deſtroyed that maxim amongſt us, in which 
* our valiant fathers placed their whole felicity; 
* not to endure a maſter.” By this crowd of 
Metaphors pronounced in paſſion, our Orator f. 
lences the Traytor at once. Nevertheleſs, Ari- 
ſtotle and Theophraſtus, to excuſe the boldneſs of 
theſe figures, think it proper to introduce them 
with theſe or the like mitigations; If I may ex- 
«* preſs myſelf in this manner; —“ If I may be 
cc allowed to make uſe of this term; —“ To 
ce ſpeak thus ;—If the phraſe be not too bold: 
For, fay they, the making ſuch apologies is ſome 
fort of remedy for, and reſtraint upon, too great 
a licentiouſneſs in the uſe of figures; and therein I 
cannot but agree with them. But nevertheleſs I 
muſt inſiſt, as I have already intimated, that the 
beſt and moſt natural remedy againſt this luxuriance 
and hardineſs, wl.cther of Metaphors or other Fi- 
gures, is, not to ute them but in the proper place, 
that is, in great paſſions and in the Sublime : for 
as the Sublime and Pathetic, by their violence and 
impetuoſity, naturally bear all before them, fo 
they neceſſarily aſk ſtrong expreſſions, and do not 
give the Auditor time to amuſe himſelf with cavil- 
ing at the number of the Metaphors, becauſe at 
that very moment he feels one common warmth 
with him that ſpeaks. a | 

In tracts of places likewiſe, and in deſcriptions, 
there is ſometimes nothing that better expreſſes 
things than a multitude of continued Metaphors ; 
and hence it is that we find in Xenophon ſo pom- 
pous a deſcription of the human body: but 455 
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given us a picture of it in manner ſtill more di- 
vine. He calls the head © a citadel ;” and fays, 
that © the neck is fituated as an iſthmus between 
© that and the breaſt; that the chine-bones are 
« the hinges upon which it turns; that pleaſure is 
te the bait that attracts all the misfortunes that 
te happen to men; that the tongue is the arbitrator 
« of the taſte ; that the heart is the ſource of the 
ce yeins, the fountain of the blood, which flows 
© out of it rapidly into all the other parts; and that 
& it is diſpoſed in the manner of a caſtle, fortified 
«© onall ſides;” the ** pores” he terms © narrow 
de ſtreets ; 
te being willing to provide for the palpitation or 
&* beating of the heart, which is ordinarily occa- 
* fioned in it by fear at the unexpected ſight of 
e terrible things, or by the riſing of the choler 
hen it is on fire, have placed under it the 
“ lungs, which are of a foft ſubſtance and without 
&« blood; but, being full of little holes within, in 
ce the nature of a ſponge, they ferve the heart as a 
* pillow, to the end that, when the choler is in- 
8 Rn it may not be diſturbed in the performance 
* of its functions.“ He calls the concupiſcible 
parts the womens apartments, the iraſcible, 
the mens.” He ſays, that the ſpleen is the 
* kitchen of the entrails, and that, being full of 
the excrements of the liver, it ſwells and be- 

comes bloated ;” and then goes on as follows: 

The Gods have covered all theſe parts with fleſh, 
* which ſerves them as a rampart and defence 

“e againſt the injuries of heat and cold, and all 

© other aecidents, and is as a ſoft fine wool, which 

* benigaly and gently ſurrounds the body. The 

© blood is the food of the fleſh; and to the end 

* that all parts might receive their juſt aliment, 

* they have watered it, as a garden, with variety 

* of canals ; that ſo the rivulets of the veins, which 
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and then goes on thus: The Gods, 
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* proceed from the heart as their ſource, might 
ce be conveyed through thoſe narrow conduits of 
© the human body. For the reſt, when Death 
* comes,” he ſays, ** the organs are diſſolved and 
* unraveled like the cords of a ſhip, and leave 
& the ſoul to range at liberty.” Innumerable in- 
ſtances may be produced of this kind; but what I 
have ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew how great theſe 
Figures are in themſelves, how much they con- 
tribute to the Sublime, and of what fingular uſe 
they may be in Pathetic Diſcourſes and in De- 
ſcriptions. 

Now that theſe Figures, as well as all other 
elegances of Writing, may be carried to excels, 
is what is obvious enough without my ſaying it. 
Even Plato has been cenſured, for ſo often ſuffer- 
ing himſelf, by a Bacchanal fort of fury, to be 
betrayed into hard extravagant Metaphors, and a 
vain pomp of Allegory : © A City,” he ſomewhere 
ſays, © ought to reſemble. a veſſel filled with 
« wine, which at firſt frets and rages, but is no 
4 {ſooner aſſociated with another uk Divinity 
c that chaſtiſes it, but it becomes moderate and 
40 fit to drink.” To call water * a ſober Divinity,” 
and to make uſe of the term “ chaſtifing” for 
tempering; in a word, to labour ſo much for 
theſe little curioſities ; would make one think, ſay 
they, the Author himſelf was not extremely ſober. 
And this, perhaps, is what gave occaſion to Ce- 
cilius to determine ſo boldly, in his Commentaries | 
upon Lyfias, that that Writer was in all things 
58 to Plato: he loved Lyſias better than 

imſelf, and yet hated Plato more than he loved 
Lyſias; ſo that, being moved by theſe two prin- 
ciples equally reaſonable, and inſpired at the fame 
time with a ſpirit of contradiction, he has advanced 
ſeveral things of thoſe two Authors, which are not 
ſuch abſolute deciſions as he imagines, He aC- 
| Ces 
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cuſes Plato as being frequently liable to excep- 
tion, and ſpeaks of the other as a finiſhed Writer; 
than which nothing is more far from truth. 


HA f. ASH 


But, admitting for once that there may be a 
faultleſs perfect Writer, will it not be worth while 
to examine this queſtion in general; to wit, which 
is preferable, whether in Proſe or Poetry, that 
Sublime which has ſome faults, or that Medio- 
crity which is perfect, uniform, and pure, in all 
its parts? as alſo which of two works ought to 
bear the prize, that which has the greater number 
of beauties, or that which has the moſt excellent 
ones? Theſe queſtions ariſe naturally from the 
ſubje& ; and therefore it is neceſſarily incumbent 
upon us to reſolve them. For my own part, then, 
I am of opinion, that Sublimity above the ordinary 
rate will not admit of that accuracy which Me- 
diocrity, or the middling vein of Writing, 1s capa- 
ble of. It is with the Sublime as with immenſe 
wealth, where, in ſpight of all the care a man can 
take, ſomething or other muſt be neglected. It is 
next to impoſſible, generally ſpeaking, that he 
who writes in a middling low way ſhould commit 
many faults; for as he runs no hazards, and never 
attempts to riſe, he ſtill continues ſafe, and as it 
were upon his guard; but the Sublime of itſelf, 
and by its own natural force, is lubricous and 
full of danger. I am not ignorant that it may be 
here objected to me, that we naturally judge of 
mens Works by the worſt parts of them, and that 
we are much more inclined to remember their 
faults than their excellences; what is ridiculous 
dwells with us, and is not eaſily effaced; what is 
beautiful and ſhining paſſes quickly over, and is 
ſoon forgot. But though I obſerve ſeveral faults 
in Homer and in moſt other celebrated Writers, 
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and am perhaps as little pleaſed with them as ary 
man in the world: yet I cannot directly conſider 
them as real faults, but rather look upon them as 
ſmall errors, and little ſlips which have eſcaped 
them, becauſe their minds, being wholly bent up- 
on the Sublime, could not ſo well attend to lefler 
matters. In one word, I cannot but think that the 
Sublime, though it does not equally ſupport itſelf 
through the whole, provided this is only owing to 
its grandeur and elevation, carries the crown from 
all the reſt. For example, Apollonius, he who 
wrote the Poem of the Argonauts,” does not ſo 
much as fink once; and in Theocritus, excepting 
fome paſſages wherein he departs from the genuine 
character of Eclogue, there is nothing but what 
is happily deſigned : nevertheleſs, would you ra- 
ther chooſe to be Apollonius than Homer? The 
& Erigone” of Eratoſthenes is a Poem in which 
you cannot find a ſingle fault; would you there- 
fore fay, that Eratoſthenes is a greater Poet than 
Archilochus, becauſe the latter 1s confufed, and 
wants order and œconomy in many parts of his 
Writings, a fault he only ſlides into by reaſon of 
that Divine Spirit with hurries him away, and 
which he is not able to govern ? In like manner ay 
to Lyrics, had you rather be Bacchylides than 
Pindar ? or, in Tragedy, Fon of Chios than So- 
phocles? Bacchylides and Ion, it is true, make no 
falſe ſteps, nor write any thing but what is elegant 
and polite: not ſo Pindar and Sophocles; for 
ſometimes, in the midſt of their greateſt violence, 
while they lighten and chunder, their fires ſuddenly 
become extinct, and they unhappily fall: and 
yet is there any man of good ſenſe, that would of- 
fer to compare all the Works of Ion put together, 
with the ſingle Oedipus of Sophocles ?. 
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BUT, if one ought to judge of the merit of a 
Work by the gumber rather than the quality and 
excellence of its beauties, it will follow that Hy- 
perides is entirely ſuperior to Demoſthenes ; for, 
beſides that he is more harmonious, he compre- 
hends more parts of the Orator ; almoſt all which 
he poſſeſſes in an eminent degree, being in this 
like one of thoſe Wreſtlers wh are famous for 
five ſorts of exerciſes, and who, though they are 
not the firſt or chief jn any one of them, exceed 
the ordinary and common rate in all. He has in- 
deed imitated Demoſthenes in every thing which 
is beautiful in Demoſthenes, except in the diſpo- 
ſition and ordering of words. To this he adds 
the virtues and graces of Lyſias: he knows how 
to refine and ſoften, where it is proper, the rude- 
neſs and ſimplicity of Diſcourſe, and does nor, 
like Demoſthenes, ſpeak every thing with the 
ſame air; he excells in deſcribing the manners ; 
he has in his ſtyle an infinite ſweetneſs and agree- 
ableneſs, and never tires one. There is likewiſe 
in his Works abundance of pleafantry ; his manner, 
when he ſmiles, 1s very delicate ; then he has a 
wonderful facility in the managing of jrony ; his 
raillery is not cold and far-fetched, like that of the 
falſe imitators of the Attic ſtyle, but lively and 
preſſing ; he is very dextrous in eluding the abjec- 
tions that are made to him, and enlarging upon 
them; he has a great deal of comic pleaſantry, and 
is ever full of elk and certain points of wit, that 
never fail to ſtrike ; all which he ſeaſons with in- 
. Imitable grace and turn; he ſeems formed by Na- 
ture to move pity and compaſſion ; he is extenſive 
in tabulous narrations; he has a wonderful flexi- 
bility for digreſſions; he winds himſelf about, he 
fakes breath when he has a mind, as may be ſeen 
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in his fables of Latona. In fine, his Funeral Orz- 
tion 1s embelliſhed with ſo much pomp and orna- 
ment, that I cannot ſay whether any body has ever 
equalled him in that particular. | 
On the contrary, Demoſthenes is but indifferently 
Killed in deſcribing the manners: he is not co- 
pious in his diction; he has ſomething hard, and 
has neither pomp nor oſtentation; in a word, he 
has hardly any of thoſe things of which we have 
been ſpeaking. If he endeavours to be pleaſant, 
he makes himſelf ridiculous inſtead of making others 
merry ; and the nearer he tries to approach to it, 
the more diftant he is from it. Nevertheleſs, inaſ- 
much as all thoſe beauties which are ſo numerous 
in Hyperides have nothing of the Sublime; and 
that one obſerves in him, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
felt, the Orator ever hungry, and poſſeſſed with a 
certain languor of ſpirit, which never rouſes itſelf, 
and which never moves the ſouls of others ; there- 
fore it is that nobody has been exceedingly tranſ- 
ported with the reading of his Works : whereas 
Demoſlhenes, having collected in himſelf all the 
qualities of an Orator truly formed by Nature for 
the Sublime, and thoroughly perfected by ſtudy, 
Viz. that tone of majeſty and grandeur, thoſe 
lively perturbations, that fertility, that addreſs, 
that promptitude, and, which 1s chiefly to be ad- 
mired in him, that force and vehemence, for which 
none ever yet came near him; Demoſthenes, I ſay, 
by all theſe divine qualities, which I look upon 
as ſo many precious gifts which he received from 
the Gods, and which it is not permitted me to call 
human - talents, has eclipſed whatever has been 
famous among Orators in all ages, leaving them, 
as it were, overwhelmed and ſtruck blind with 
his thunderings and with his lightnings ; for, in thoſe 
parts wherein he excels, he 1s fo far 2 to 
| 04074 eee ner 11 0 
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them, that he makes full amends for thoſe wherein 


he is defective. And certainly it were more 


eaſy to confront the thunder that falls from Heaven 


with fixed and open eyes, than not to be touched 
with the violence of thoſe paſſions which reigu in 
multitudes throughout his Works. 


C HK AF. ; Me 


BU T to return to Plato and Lyſias. There is, 
as I have ſaid, another great difference between 
them; for Lyſias is not only inferior to Plato in 
excellence, but alſo in number of virtues: and, 
what is yet further, as he has fewer beauties, ſo has 
he infinitely more faults. 

What ſhall we ſay then was the reaſon that 
prompted theſe great ſouls to overlook nicer ele- 
gances, and to aim only at Sublimity in their 
Writing? Among many other things, there is 
this perhaps to be ſaid for it: Nature did not re- 

d man as a creature of a low and mean condi- 
tion; but ſent him into life and this world, as in- 
to a vaſt amphitheatre, to be a ſpectator of all that 
paſſed ; ſhe entered him, I ſay, in thoſe liſts, as a 
valiant candidate, who was to breathe nothing but 
glory: and therefore inſpired his foul with a ſtron 
and invincible paſſion for every thing that was TEE 
great and divine. Hence is it that the whole 
world is not capacious enough for the extenſivecon- 
templations of the human mind, and that our 
thoughts ſoar above the Heavens, and penetrate 
even beyond thoſe boundaries which encircle and 
terminate the Univerſe. | | 

If one ſurveys the courſe of man's life, and ob- 
ſerves how far what is great and illuſtrious pre- 
vails over that which is merely elegant or beautiful, 
we ſhall ſoon determine to what ends we were 
born. Prompted by this natural impulſe, we 
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do not admire little rivers, though their waters are 
clear and tranſparent, as alſo well adapted to hu. 
man uſes ; but are ſtruck with amazement when 
we view the Danube, the Nile, the Rhine, or, above 
all, the grand Ocean. We expreſs no wonder at 
the fight of a little fire, which we ourſelves have 
lighted, though it continues a conſiderable while 
in its firſt purity and ſplendor ; but we are filled 
with admiration when we contemplate the two 
great fires of Heaven, though ſometimes darkened, 
or under an eclipſe. Nor do we find any thing 
more aſtoniſhing in nature than thoſe furnaces of 
Mount Etna, which throw out from their bowels 
vaſt ſtones and rocks, and burning rivers of ſulphur 
and liquid flames. From all which it may be 
concluded, that whatever is uſeful and neceſſary to 
man has nothing very ſurprizing in it, as being 
abvious and eaſy to be come at; but that what- 
ever is mare than ordinarily great and magni- 
ficent infuſes into us wonder and admiration. 


r 


WITH regard therefore to thoſe great Orators 
whoſe labours are fo ſublime and wonderful, 
though ar the ſame time not abſtracted from the 
profitable and uſeful, it muſt be pronounced of 
them, that, though they are by no means exempt 
f om faults, they have nevertheleſs ſomething in 
them ſupernatural and divine. To excel in other 
reſpects, is human; in the Sublime, god like. 
All that is gained by not committing faults is free- 
dom trom blame ; but the Sublime creates admira- 
tion. In fhort, what can we ſay more? One 
fingle beautiful ſtroke, one of thoſe ſublime 1deas 
that are to be met with in the Writings of theſe 
excellent men, is ſufficient ro make ample recom- 
pence for all their defects; nay, I may go yet 
further, and ſay, that if one were to collect to- 
r gether 
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gether in one heap al the faults that are to be found 


in Homer, in Demoſthenes, in Plato, and all 
thoſe other celebrated Heroes of Antiquity, they 
would not balance the leaſt, no, not the thou- 
ſandth part of the noble things that have been ſaid 
by them. And hence it 1s, that Envy has never 
been able to blaſt their laurels, but that every age 
and race of men has readily conferred upon them 
thoſe immortal palms of conqueſt and honour, 
which they wear to this day, and which, if I miſ- 
take not, they ſhall continue to wear, 


ce As long as rivers through the meadows flow, 
&« As long as trees ſhall bud, and bloſſoms blow.” 


It may here be objected to me, that a clumſy 
Coloſſus is not more valuable than a ſmall finiſhed 
Statue; ſuch as, for inſtance, is Polycletes' Soldier, 
To this I anſwer, that, in works of Art, perfection 
is chiefly required; but, in works of Nature, the 
Sublime and Grand. Now Diſcourſe is in men a 
natural operation ; beſides, what we expect from 
Statues, is only likeneſs and reſemblance ; but in 
Oratory, as I have ſaid, we require ſomewhat of 
the Supernatural and Divine. But, nevertheleſs, 
that we may return to our firſt propoſition, it muſt 

confefled that the prevention — is the fruit 
and reſult of Art; and fince it is very difficult, in 
the higher pitches of Sublimity, to preſerve an equal 
pace, and keep up tothe ſame majeſtic airand tone, 
it is neceſſary to bring Art to the aſſiſtance of Na- 
ture; for to a perfect harmony between theſe two 
is owing the ſovereign perfection of good Writing. 
This is what I have thought neceſſary to ſpeak 
upon the ſubjects under our conſideration, leaving 
at the ſame time every man at full liberty ta judge 
— 0150525; | | 
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c H A P. XXXI. 


TO re-aſſume the thread of our diſcourſe, 
Parables and Compariſons come very near to Me. 
taphors, and difter from them but in one point. 

Of this nature is the following Hyperbole; 
Provided you carry your brains in your head, 
« and not under your heels“ Great caution there. 
fore muſt be uſed, leſt theſe Figures be purſued 
too far; for it frequently happens, that the Hy. 
perbole is entirely deſtroyed, and loſes all its force, 
by being ſtrained too high: as the ſtring of a boy, 
over- ſtretched, becomes looſe and relaxed; fo this 
in like manner has very often a quite different ef- 
fect from what we deſigned. 

Thus Ifocrates, out of a fooliſh ambition of be. 
ing emphatical in all he ſays, has, I know not how, 
in his Panegyric, trifled himſelf even into the pu- 
erility of a School-boy, His deſign in this Pane- 
gyric is, to prove that the Athenians have done 
more ſervice to Greece than the Lacedæmonians; 
and fee how he opens: Since Oratory is naturally 
* endued with the power of extenuating great 
te things and amplifying little ones, of making that 
« appear old which is new, and that new which is 
c old.“ And is it thus, one might ſay, O Iſocrates, 
that you are going to turn all things topſy- turvy, 
with regard to the Lacedæmonians and Athenians? 
By introducing his Diſcourſe with the praiſes of 
Eloquence in this manner, he in effect makes an 
Exordium to exhort his Auditors not to believe 
one word of what he is going to ſay to them. 

We muſt therefore take that for granted alſo of 
Hyperboles which we have ſaid of all other Fi- 
gures in general, to wit, that thoſe are the beſt 
which are the, neatlieſt couched, and which carry 
in them the leaſt appearance of an Hyperbole. 


In order to this, we muſt take care to produce 
; them 
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them only where ſome grand circumſtance is to be 
pathetically related. As in this paſſage of Thu- 
cydides, where he deſcribes the ſlaughter of the 
Athenians in Sicily * © The Sicilians, talling upon 
ce them in that place, made a great ſlaughter, eſpe- 
« cially of thoſe who were in the river; the water 
ewas all of a ſudden ſtained with gore; and yet, 
cc all bloody and turbid as it was, they fought to 
« drink it.” It is little credible, that men ſhould 
drink blood and dirt, nay, and fight to drink it too; 
yet the greatneſs of the paſſion, in the midſt of fo 
ſurpriting a circumſtance, does nor fail to give 
ſome colour of reaſon to the thing. Of the ſame 
nature is that which Herodotus ſays of the Lace- 
dæmonians at Thermopyle ; They continued to 
« defend themſelves here for ſome time with what 
« arms they had left, and with their hands and 
e teeth, till the Barbarians had in a manner buried 
« them under their arrows.” What think you of 
this Hyperbole ? or what appearance of truth can 
there be, that men ſhould detend themſelves with 
their hands and teeth againſt people in arms, and 
that ſo many perſons ſhould be buried under the 
arrows of their enemies? Nevertheleſs, there is 
not wanting here a ſort of probability; and that 
becauſe the fact does not ſeem to be created for 
the ſake of the Hyperbole, but the Hyperbole 
ſeems to riſe naturally from the fact itſelf. In 
ſhort, not to depart from what I have fo often ſaid, 
the infallible remedy to prevent the carrying theſe 
bold ſtrokes of Rhetorick into an extreme is, not 
to employ them but in ſuch places as ſeem to re- 
quire them by the natural perturbation of things. 
And this is ſo true, that there are ſeveral things in 
the comic way, which, though direct abſurdities in 
themſelves, yet fail not ſometimes to carry an air of 
probability ; and the reaſon is, becauſe they move 
paſſion, by which I mean the exciting of laughter; 
| * for 
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for laughter is a paſſion of the ſoul, occaſioned by 
J Of this ſort is that touch of the Comedian, 
He poſſeſſed a field in the country, which was ng 
cc bigger than a Lacedzmonian Epiſtle,” 

As for the reſt, Hyperboles may be made uſe of 
as well to diminiſh as amplify ; for Exaggeration 
is common to both, and the Dyafirme, which is a 
ſpecies of Hyperbole, if rightly underſtood, is no 
other than the exaggeration of ſomewhat low and 
ridiculous, NATO 


C HA P. FEXXIL 


OF the five parts which produce the Sublime, 
E which we laid down at firſt as the general 
foundation of this Treatiſe ; the fifth yet remains 
to be examined; and that 1s, the diſpoſition and 
ordering of words. But as we have already pro- 
duced two volumes * upon that ſubject, wherein 
we have explained at large all that had occurred 
to us from a long obſervation and experience; we 
ſhall content ourſelves in this place to add only 
what we judge abſolutely neceſfary to the preſent 
purpoſe. As for example, that Harmony is not 
merely an agreeableneſs, or charm, which Nature 
has placed in human voice to perſuade and inſpire 
pleaſure ; but that even inanimate inftruments have 
a wonderful tendency to rouſe the courage, and 
move the paſſions. K 

And do we not really find that the ſound of the 
Flute afſects the ſouls of all that hear it, and fills 
them with a ſort of extaſy which drives them be- 
yond themſelves? that its changes and cadences, 


»The Writings of Longinus were numerous, ſome on phi- 
loſophical, but the ter part on critical ſubjects. Bp. 
Pearce has collected the titles of twenty-five treatiſes, not one 
of which, except this ** on the Sublime,” hath eſcaped the 
depredations of Time and the Barbarians. On this mutilated 
and imperfect piece has the fame of Longinus been erected. 

being 
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being imprinted in their ears, oblige them to ac- 
company it, and conform thereto, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the motions of their bodies? Nor is this on- 
ly proper to the Flute, but is true of almoſt all 
other muſical founds whatever. Thoſe of the Harp, 
for inſtance, have the ſame effe& ; for though they 
do not immediately denote any thing of themſelves, 
yet we ſee, by that diverſity of tones which crowd 
one upon another, and that agreeable mixture of 
their reſpective harmonies, that they create in the 
mind the moſt exquiſite and raviſhing delights. 
And yet theſe are but mere images and imitations 
of a voice, which neither mean nor enforce any 
thing; being, if I may call them fo, but baſtard 
founds, and not at all, as I have ſaid, the real ef- 
fects of Nature. What then may we not ſay of 
diſpoſition, which is the true harmony of Diſcourſe, 
that is in itſelf natural to man; which does nor 
fimply ftrike the ear, but the mind; which moves 
all at once, as well by ſo many different ſorts of 
thoughts and things, as of beauties and elegances 
to which the mind bears a kind of relation and afh- 
nity z which, inſinuating itſelf into the ſoul by va- 
riety and mixture of ſounds, inſpires thoſe that 
hear it with the ſame paſſions as the Orators ; and, 
laſtly, which raiſes upon this noble collectiou of 
words that divine ſuperſtructure of Sublime we ſo 
much admire : can we, I ſay, deny that it enhances 
the grandeur, the majeſty, the magnificence, and 
every thing that 1s beautiful in Diſcourſe ; and that 
the ablolute empire it has over our minds gives it 
a continual power to charm and elevate them? It. 
were idle, in ſhort, to make the leaſt doubt of a 
truth ſo univerſally acknowledged, and fo amply 

confirmed, | | 
As to what remains, it fares much the ſame with 
Diſcourſes as with bodies, which ordinarily owe: 
their principal excellence to the union and juſt 
proportion 
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proportion of their members; one member ſepa- 
rated from another has nothing in it woithy no- 
tice ; but all together make up a complete body, 
In like manner, when thoſe parts which create the 
Sublime are divided, the Sublimity entirely va- 
niſhes ; but when they come to form one body, by 
means of that union and harmonious connexion 
which cement them together, they are rendered, 
by the ſole turn of the period, ſonorous and em- 
phatical; for which reaſon the Sublime in periods 
may be compared to an entertainment that is made 
at the joint expence of ſeveral perſons. Of ſuch 
prodigious force is this harmony of words, that we 
ſee ſeyeral Poets and Orators, who touch the Sub- 
lime pretty well, though they are not at all formed 
by Nature for it; nay, even though the phraſes and 
expreſſions they make uſe of are low, common, and 
inclegant. To be plain, it is this muſical manner 
of ranging their words which ſupports them, and 
ſo ſwells and aggrandizes the voice, that the mean- 
neſs of their thoughts and diction is no longer ob- 
ſerved, Philiſtus 1s of this number ; Ariſtophanes 
is the ſame in ſome places; and Euripides in a great 
many, as has been already evidently proved. Thus 
when Hercules, in that Author, after having killed 
his children, ſays, 


« So many griefs my ſpirit does ſuſtain, 
“There is no room for any other pain ;” 


the thought in itſelf is exceeding trivial ; but yet 
the turn he gives it is ſo muſical and harmonious, 
that he renders it in ſome degree noble. And cer- 
tainly, if we will but give ourſclves the trouble to 
invert the order of his periods, he is infinitely more 
happy in the diſpofition of his words than the ſub- 
limity of his ſenſe. And in that paſſage, for in- 
ſtance, where he ſpeaks of Dirce dragged by the 


Bull, 
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« Oft as around he winds him, reſtleſs, ſtrong 3 
« The tree, the rock, the nymph, he trails along, 
« Obſequious to his motions ;” | 
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his thought is here undoubtedly very noble; but 
yet the numbers marching on ſo majeſtically, with- 
out hurry or precipitation, is what gives it its chief 
force. The words ſupport one another, and the 
pauſes are admirable: in ſhort, pauſes are as ſo 
many ſolid foundations, which prop up and elevate 


Writing. 
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THERE is nothing, on the contrary, which 


more debaſes the Sublime, than thoſe broken num- 
bers that are haſtily pronounced; of this kind are 
Pyrricks, Trochees, and Dichores, which are only 
proper for Dance. The little delicacy and agree- 
ableneſs which there is in theſe meaſures, as it 
never varies its hum, never affects the mind: but, 
as we may obſerve, that thoſe who are liſtening to 
ſome air in muſick do not dwell upon the ſenſe of 
the words, but are carried away with the found ;. 
ſo theſe ſorts of feet never inſpire the mind with 
thoſe paſhons which ſhould properly ariſe from 
Diſcourſe, but barely make an impreſſion upon the 
ear by the movements of their cadence; inaſmuch 
as the Hearers, foreſecing the Cadence that is de- 
ſigned, out-run the Speaker, and are before-hand 
with him; juſt as Dancers have the meaſure of 
the Dance in their heads before it comes to be. 
practiſed, 

Another thing which very much tends to the 
weakening of Diſcourſe is, the ranging of one's 
words in too great formality, or uling too great 
a number of ſhort ſyllables, connecting at the ſame 
time the diſunited parts in an aukward uncouth . 
manner. The fame may be ſaid of conciſeneſs of 

ſtyle; for nothing ſo lames and mangles Sublime, 
as 
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as confining it within too narrow a compaſs, At 
the ſame time that I am againſt curtailing of the 
ſentences, I do not underſtarid thoſe which have 
their juſt extent, but ſuch only as are too much 
contracted, and in a manner mutilated, To curtail 
one's ſtyle is to put a ftop to the imagination ; 
whereas the lengthening it out into juſt periods 
* and conducts the Reader; but then it is to 

e remembered, that prolixity and a tedious cit- 
cumvolution of words is inſufferable, and renders 


all dead and languid. 


o # A P. Nr. 


THERE is yet one thing more which diſho- 
tours works of Eloquence ; and that conſiſts in 
lowneſs of terms. Thus we find in Herodotus a 
deſcription of a Tempeſt, which is admirable as to 
the ſenſe, but there is in it a mixture of words ex- 
tremely low; as where he ſays, The ſea began 
© to make an uproar.” That expreffion of * mak- 
4 ing an uproar” deſtroys all that was great in 
his thought. The wind,” ſays he in another 
place, ** bandied them about exceſſively, and thoſe 
« that were diſperſed in the ſtorm made an exit 
« very diſagreeable. The phraſe © bandied them 
1 about” is low; and the epithet © very diſagree- 
ce able” is utterly improper for deſcribing an ac- 
eident of that nature. 

The Hiftorian Theopompus has fplit upon the 
fame rock, in that noble deſcription which he has 

wen of the King of Perſia's Expedition into 
Agypt, where he has ſpoiled the beauty of the 
whole by the mixture of low and ſordid words. 
Is there a city,” ſays that Hiſtorian, © or a na- 
c tion in all Afia, but what ſent embaſſies to the 
« King? ls there any thing coſtly and precious of 
ce the growth of the earth, or the manufacture of 


ce the countries, of which they did not make him 
| « preſents? 
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® preſents? How many carpets and magnificent 
« yeſts, of various colours and various devices ? 
«© How many gilded tents garniſhed with all ne- 
« ceflaries for life? How many rich robes and 
e ſumptuous beds? How many plates of gold 
« and filver, enriched. with precious ſtones, and 
« artfully carved? What en infinite number of 
« arms, both Barbarian and Grecian ? What in- 
« credible multitudes of beaſts of carriage, and 
« animals for ſacrifice > What buſhels full of all 
« ſorts of victuals? What cheſts and bags heaped 
« up with paper, and other utenſils? And what 
« prodigious quantities of ſalt-viands of all ſorts of 
« fleſh; ſo prodigious, that thoſe who beheld 
e them at a diſtance, imagined they were moun- 
<« tains riſen out of the earth?“ | 
From the moſt noble elevation, he finks into 
the laſt meanneſs, and that juſt in the place where 
he ought to have riſen; for, by ſo impertinently 
joining to that pompous deſcription of the appa- 
rel, “the buſhels, the victuals, and the bags, he 
ſeems as if he were drawing the picture of a 
Kitchen. Now, if a man, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to diſpoſe and range all theſe things in order, 
ſhould, in the midſt of the “ gilded rents and veſ—- 
„ ſels, the ſilver- plates, and brilliant-diamonds,“ 
place “ bags and buſhels, it would make, me- 
thinks, but an uncouth appearance. Juſt fo it is 

with low words in Writing; they are as ſo man 
blemiſhes and ſpots, which deprave and ſully the 
expreſſion. The Hiſtorian needed only have given 
the thing a different turn, and ſaid in general, with 
regard to thoſe mountains of ſalt· fleſh and the reſt 
of the proviſions, that they ſent the King camels 
and other beaſts of carriage, laden with all things 
neceſſary to furniſh out the moſt ſumptuous en- 
tertaihment; or that they ſent him plenty of 
viands, of the moſt exquiſite and delicious reliſh ; 
Ce | or, 
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or, if you had rather, every thing that the over. 
ſeers of the table could provide moſt proper to re- 
gale their Lord. But one ſhould by no means de- 
icend from an elevated Diſcourſe to little mean- 
neſſes of no confideration, except one be forced to 
it by ſome urgent neceſſity. The words ſhould be 
every way anſwerable to the majeſty of the things 
of which they treat; and herein it were well to 
imitate Nature, who, in the formation of man, has 
not expoſed to view thoſe parts which are indecent 
to be named, and through which the body exone- 
rates itſelf; but, to make uſe of Xenophon's words, 
has concealed and placed thoſe canals at as great 

a diſtance as was poſhble, leſt the beauty of the 
creature ſhould thereby be ſullied and diſgraced,” 
But it is not neceflary to take ſo near a view of 
thoſe things which depreciate Eloquence ; for, 
ſince we have ſhewn what ſerves to exalt and en- 
noble it, it is eaſy to imagine, that, generally 
ſpeaking, the contrary is what renders it groveling 
and mean. | | 


So be © oY 


THE only matter, dear Terentianus, which 
now remains to be examined, is a queſtion that was 
propoſed to me by a Philoſopher ſome time ago. 
It may be of uſe to ſet it in a clear light; and 
therefore, for your particular ſatisfaction, I will 
ſubjoin it to this Treatiſe, 

It is matter of wonder to me, as well as ſe- 
6: yeral others,” ſaid that Philoſopher, “ to conſider 
« how many Orators there are in this age, who 
te know how to manage an argument, and who are 
% Maſters of the Oratorical ſtyle ; how many there 
«are, who. do not. want vivacity, elegance, nor 
e apreeableneſs, in their Diſcourſes ; but yet how 
«© few there are, who come-up to the true ſpirit of 
4 1 Te 6“ Sublime; 
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t: Sublime; ſo great is the ſterility which at pre- 
« ſent reigns among us. Is there any thing,” pro- 
ceeded he, * in that reaſon which is commonly aſ- 
« ſigned, viz. that it is a Popular Government 
« which forms and nouriſhes great Geniuſes, ſince 
t© jn reality all our moſt celebrated Orators flou- 
te riſhed under that ſort of adminiſtration, and died 
« with it? There is nothing, perhaps,“ added he, 
« which more elevates the ſouls of men than Li- 
« berty, nor that more powerfully excites and 
« awakens in us that natural ſentiment which leads 
« us to emulation, and that glorious ambition of 
« ſeeing ourſelves raiſed above others. Add to 
« this, that the prizes which are propoſed in Com- 
« monwealths ſharpen, if I may ſo ſay, and poliſh 
te the minds of Orators, encouraging them to cul- 
« tivate with care the talents they have received 
« from Nature; inſomuch that one may ſee the 
« liberty of their country ſhining forth in their 
« harangues. | 
« But we,” he continued, © who from our in- 
e fancy have been taught to ſubmit to the yoke of 
* lawful rule, who have been inured by cuſtom to 
« bend under Monarchy, while as yet our minds 
« were tender and capable of receiving all impreſ- 
« flons ; in one word, we who have never taſted of 
that enlivening and fruitful ſource of Eloquence, 
'« Liberty ; the *I. pitch that we can generally 
« arrive at, is making ourſelves great and egre- 
“ gious Flatterers. And it was for this reaſon,” 
he ſaid, * he was of opinion, that a man born a 
slave might be capable of other acts; but that 
* no Slave could ever be an Orator: for a mind,” 
he continued, * borne downe, and, as it were, 
* broken by being accuſtomed to the yoke, dares 
not entertain the thought of any thing that is 
great; all the vigour it has evaporates of itſelf, 
* and it continues as it were in perpetual impri- 
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* ſonment, In ſhort, to make uſe of Homer 


ce words, 


* The hour a free-born man is caſt in chains, 
Half his worth dies.“ | 


© As thoſe boxes, if what is commonly ſaid be 
true, wherein they ſhut up Dwarts, not only pre- 
« yent their growth, but make them leſs by means 
< of a certain fillet which they tie about their bo- 
* dies; fo Servitude, Servitude I ſay, though 
<« eſtabliſhed by the juſteſt methods, is a kind of 
6c 1 in which the ſoul ſhrinks and grows leſs,” 
ere I took up the Diſcourſe, lt is natural,” 
ſaid I, © and familiar to men, to be ever cenſuring 
e the preſent times; but certainly, if the luxurics 
« of a long peace are capable of corrupting the 
* nobleſt minds, much more may this endlels and 
”% r war, which has ſo long raged 
« over the face of the whole earth, be ſuppoſed 
& to be none of the leaſt obſtacles to our defires. 
„Add to this, the paſſions which continually 
ec perplex our lives, and raiſe confuſion and diſor- 
& der in our minds: it is the defire of riches, ot 
& which we are ſo exceffively fond; it is the love 
ce of pleaſure which, properly ſpeaking, ſubjects us 
c to this Servitude, or, rather, which leads us into 
&« a precipice where all our faculties are fwallowed 
© up. There is no pafhon ſo baſe as Avarice; 10 
« vice ſo ſcandalous as Voluptuouſneſs : I cannot 
& then ſee how thoſe who are ſuch great adorers 
& of riches, and who look upon them as a kind of 
Divinity, can once be infected with that malady, 
«* without receiving with it, at the ſame time, all 
« thoſe evils with which it is neceſſarily attended. 
« Laviſhneſs, Profufion, and other vicious habits, 
ce always tread upon the heels of exceſſive Wealth; 


& they march behind it, and by its means open the 
| gates 


1 * 
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te gates of cities and of houſes, where they enter 
« and eftabliſh themſelves; and ſcarcely have they 
« continued there any time, but they build their 
5: neſts according to the notion of the Sages, and 
« make haſte to multiply. Obſerve then what it 
« is they produce. They beget Pride and Lux- 
“ ury, which are no ſpurious iſſue, but their true 
legitimate children: and if we ſuffer theſe wor- 
« thy off-ſprinzs of Riches to grow upon us, they 
« will ſoon have brought forth Inſolence, De- 
« bauchery, Impudence, and all other mercileſs 
« Tyrants of the mind. 

«© No ſooner then has a man neglected the bufi- 


ce neſs of Virtue, and turned all his admiration up- 


<« on frivolous and perifhable things, but all we 
have been ſpeaking of muſt neceſſarily happen 
* to him; he is ne more able to lift up his eyes 
© to look above himſelf, nor to ſay aught that ex- 
e ceeds the common; he quickly ſpreads a gene- 
© ral corruption over his foul; all that he had 
« great and noble fhrinks and withers away of 
* courſe. 

« Is it poſſible for a Judge, who has been cor- 
„ rupted, to judge impartially, and without paf- 
« fion, of what is juſt and equitable ? for a mind, 
« that has been liable to be gained over by bri- 
„ bery, to diſtinguiſh: that which is honeft from 
e that which is profitable? How then can we ex- 
pect that, at a time when corruption reigns over 
© the manners and minds of men; when we have 
no other care but how to ſucceed to the inheri- 
** tance of one, or to ſecure a legacy in the will of 
another; when we extract an infamous gain out 
of every thing, bartering our very ſouls for 
« lucre, and becoming the miſerable ſlaves of our 
* own paſſions; how can we expect, I ſay, that in 
e {uch a general contagion there ſhould be found 
a man of ſound judgement, and free from paſ. 
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4 Hon, who, not blinded nor ſeduced by the love 
* of gain, could diſtinguiſh what was truly great, 
© and worthy of poſterity? In one word, all de- 
& bauched and corrupted as we are, is it not better 
for us to be governed by another, than to con- 
* tinue in our 'own power; leſt the inſatiable rage 
Hof gain, like a Fury that has broken its chain, 
te and threatens deſtruction all around, ſhould carry 
& fire io the four corners of the earth? In fine,” 
faid I to him, © it is the love of luxury which is 
& the cauſe of that ſluggiſhneſs in which the 
minds of men, excepting ſome few, are at this 
te day totally immerged: or, if we do at any time 
apply ourſelves to worthy ſtudies, we do it only 
as men who are recovered of an indiſpoſition, for 
& recreation's ſake, or that we may have an oppor- 
5 tunity of exerting our vanity, and not out of 
* any noble emulation, or with a deſign to draw 
from 1t any ſolid and laudable advantage.” 

But what has been ſaid upon this ſubject is ſuf- 
ficient ; let us now come to the Paſſions, concern- 
ing which we have promiſed to write a diſtinct 
Treatiſe * ; for, in my opinion, they conſtitute one 
of the moſt ornamental parts in Oratory, eſpeci- 
ally as far as they regard the Sublime, 


* Which hath not had the good fortune to reach poſterity. 
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FRAGMENT 1. 


eat a ſterility as there is at preſent among 
us yp * Phitoopers there were in our younger 
days, Marcellus, a great many eminent men liv- 
who were highly celebrated for their know- 
lige in all philoſophical precepts and documents. 
We had an opportunity 0 ſeeing them all, during 
our travels, in our minority, under the conduct of 
our parents ; and as we traverſed variety of coun- 
tries and cities, it was our good fortune to fall into 
the familiar 'converſation of thoſe of them who 
were ſurviving at that time. Some of theſe Phi- 
loſophers were ſo diligent as to commit their pre- 
cepts to writing, that ſo their poſterity might en- 
joy the benefit of their labours; but the reſt 
thought it ſufficient to give their followers ſuch 
inſtructions only as might lead them to a perfect 
underſtanding of their notions. Of the former ſort 
were the Platonicks, Euclides, Democritus, and 
Proclinus, who paſſed hig life i in Phrygia the Leſs; 
as alſo Plotinus, and his familiar fried Gentilianus 
Amelius, who now live at Rome. Of the Stoicks, 
were hemiſtocles and Phebion, and likewiſe An- 
nius and Medius, who flouriſhed fo lately; among 
the Peripateticks, only Heliodorus Alexandrinus. 
Of the latter fort were the Platonicks, Ammonius 
and Origen, whoſe hearer | was for a confiderable 
time, and who were men that far excelled all their 
contemporaries in all forts of knowledge; and 
likewiſe Diodorus and Eubulus, who ſucceeded i in 
the School of Athens. Of theſe latter there are 
indeed extant ſome ſmall Tracts, as Origen's 


* Taken from Porphyrius, in the Lis of „ Edit. 
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Book Concerning Dæmons,“ and *' Eubulus'g 
% Anſwer to Ariſtotle againſt Plato's Repuhlick; 
but theſe pieces are not of ſuch conſequence as to 
entitle the Authors. to. a place among thoſe who 
ſpent their time in explaining the doctrines of Phi. 
loſophy in a more full and ample manner, having 
been written accidentally and at leiſure, and nor 
undertaken or carried on in a regular and ſettled 
courſe of ſtudies. Among the Stoicks of this 
latter ſort were Herminus and Lyſimachus, and 
Athenzus, and Muſonius, who lived at Athens. 
Among the Peripateticks, flouriſhed Ammonius 
and Ptolemæus, both men of the greateſt renown 
of all the Philoſophery of their time, but eſpecially 
Ammonius; for there is none that can juſtly be 
compared with him, either for the variety or extent 
of his knowledge; but yet they wrote nothin 
which referred to the explication of philoſophica 
queſtions, but only ſome few Poems, and ſome 
Diſcourſes of the demonſtrative kind, which I am 
apt to believe are. preſerved contrary to their own 
wills and intentions; for I will not think they ſo 
much as ever dreamed of making themſelves 
known to poſterity by theſe. Works, while they 
neglected things of infinite weight and moment, 
and ſo much more worthy of their pains and ſtudy. 
Again, thoſe of them who, have written any thing 
have gone no farther than the making of collec- 
tions or tranſcripts from elder authors, as Euclides, 
Democritus, and Proclinus ; others, who have te- 
corded, ſome ſmall matters of the Learning of the 
Ancients, haye calculated their Tracts for the ſame 
meridian as thoſe who went before them ; in which 
number are Annius, Medius, and Phæbion; the 
laſt of whom rather ſtudied to excel! in neatneſs 
and elegance of expreſſion, than in the weight and 
gravity of the matter he treated, To theſe we may 
add Heliodorus ; for neither has he entered upon 
| 1 PETS L227 ae, l 
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a diltin& explication of any - hr ane points 
that are new and not diſcuſſed by the Antients. 
But the men who, with the number of the pro: 
blems they handled, expreſſed ſuitable care and 
diligence, and withal made uſe of a peculiar way 
of thinking, are Plotinus and Gentilianus Amelius. 
One of theſe ſeems to have explained the Pytha- 
orean and Platonic principles in a method mare 
clear and diſtinct than any before him (for neither 
are Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus, or Trafyllus, 
to be brought in competition with Plotinus in any 
thing relating to the accurate diſcuſſion of thoſe 
arguments). Amelius cloſely purſues his footſteps, 
and handles the very ſame propoſitions; but yet, 
running into a prolixer ſtyle, and his manner of 
interpretation being more looſe and diffuſed, he 
ſeems to treat his ſubject in a form very different 
from that of Plotinus. And theſe are the only 
men whoſe writings I ſhould eſteem worthy a man's 
knowledge or perufal; for why any one ſhould 
think it worth his while to look over the reſt, and 
not rather chooſe to run back to the fountains from 
whence they draw all they have, I can ſee no rea- 
ſon; eſpecially confidering that they have neither 
added any thing of their own, nor touched upon 
the chief heads of things, nor ſo much as given us 
the ſentiments and reaſonings of different perſons 
upon the matter, or taken the pains to collect the 
beft and moſt plauſible arguments that have been 
made uſe of on thoſe occaſions? This is what I 
have frequently done myſelf, and that in ſeveral 
Diſcourſes, as in my © Anſwer to Gentilianus, 
concerning Plato's Juſtice;” and in my © Exa- 
4 mination of Plotinus's Book concerning Ideas.“ 
Further, our common friend the King of Tyre 
(who has himſelf written many things in imitation 
of Plotinus, and among others endeavoured to 
prove his opinion concerning ideas truer and juſter 
| than 
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than mine,) ſeems to have been modeſtly repre. 
. hended by me, for his unjuſt recantation; befides 
that I have overthrown, in the Tracts I am ſpeak. 
ing of, various opinions of theſe men, particularly 
in my © Epiſtle againſt Amelius,” which wants not 
much of the bigneſs of an ordinary Commentary, 
and was in anſwer to the letter he wrote me from 
Rome. His Epiſtle, indeed, was intituled, “ An 
Account of the Philoſophy of Plotinus ;” but l, 
content with a more common inſcription, fimp| 
intituled mine, An Epiſtle againſt Amelius.“ 


"FRAGMENT u.. 


I MUST entreat you to fend me thoſe Books 
the firſt convenient opportunity, or rather that 
you would bring them; for I can by no means 
depart from the requeſt I have ſo qften made, 
that you would prefer this journey to me before 
any other, if for no other reaſon (for as to matter 
of Learning or Books you are to expect nothing) 
yet for the ſake of our old acquaintance, and the 
extreme wholeſomeneſs of the air, which is ſo pro- 
per for the indiſpoſition you inform me you labour 
under. As for any thing elſe, you muſt not flatter 
yourſelf, no, not ſo inuch as to find the leaſt relick 
of thoſe old Authors which you ſay are loſt ; for 
we have here ſo great a ſcarcity of amanuenſes, 
that, by the good Gods, I have ſcarcely been able 
all this time to procure a Tranſcriber to copy over 
ſome pieces of Plotinus that I have been collecting. 
I obliged him to leave all other buſineſs, and ſet 
himſelr cloſely to this alone; fo that I think now I 
bave all that Author's Writings, together with thoſe 

ou ſent me; but yet I have them iq a very imper- 
Feet manner, for there are abundance of miſtakes 

From Forphyrius, in the Life of Plotinus, Edit, Baſil, 
p. 12. 0 1 


in 
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in the Tranſcripts. I was in hopes indeed that 
my friend. — would have overlooked and 
amended the faults of the Copyers; but he had, it 


ſeems, other important buſinels, which would not 


ermit him to apply himſelf to this: ſo that I can 
bardly make any uſe of them now I have them, 
though I am extremely defirous of examining 
with more than ordinary attention thoſe two Pieces, 
viz. “ Concerning the Soul,” and“ Concerning 
« Eſſence.” You could not therefore do me a 

reater pleaſure than to ſend them correctly tran- 


cribed; I would only compare your copies with 
mine, and immediately return them to you again. 


But I muſt repeat my requeſt, that you would not 
ſend them, but come yourſelf, and bring alo 

with you not only the forementioned Tracts, but 
any of thoſe others which may have eſcaped the 
notice of Amelius. What he brought I am at 
laſt maſter of, with a great deal of trouble. And 
indeed how could I ſpare any pains to procure the 
works of this man, that are ſo worthy of venera- 
tion and honour? Thus much I have frequently 
ſignified to you, both in your preſence, in your 
abſence, and when you dwelt at Tyre, that I could 
not indeed approve of ſeveral of his hypotheſes ; 
but as to the manner of the man's writing, the 
ſolidity of his ſentiments, and the truly philoſo- 
phical diſcuſſion of his enquiries, I entertain them 


with the moſt extreme love and admiration ; and. 


abſolutely pronounce, that all who are curious 
and lovers of truth ought to rank his labours with 
thoſe of the moſt celebrated and renowned Authors, 
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FRAGMENT III. 


T © diſpatch this ſubject in a few words, the 
opinions of all thoſe men ſeem to me to be ve 
remote from truth, who ſuppoſe the ſoul to be a 
body ; tor how can one, without the utmoſt abſur. 

„ affimulate its nature to any of the elements? 
or reconcile it to concretions and mixtures, 
which, according to their various modifications, 
are wont to produce innumerable ſpecies of other 
bodies; and in which, though not continually, yet 
remotely, one may ſee the origin of their elemental 
exiſtence, and trace, as it were, the anteceſſion and 

reſs of prior bodies on to ſucceeding ones 
. Bur as to what relates to the ſoul, there is not the 
leaft tract or footſtep of an original to be diſco- 
vered, not eyen though a man were as eager as 
Epicurus or Chryfippus, in turning over every 
ſtone, and fearching into all the powers of body, 
to find out from whence the operations. of the ſoul 
e for to what purpoſe is the tenuity that 
s aſcribed to ſpirit, when we look into the nature 
of perception and reaſoning ? Or whence have 
the poſitions and figures of atoms ſuch wondrous 
power and gan above other things, as to be 
productive of prudence, when they are raiſed into 
a new texture or body ? Tam of opinion, that, 
though a man had Vulcan's Tripods or Maids (of 
whom Homer feigns, that the one ran of their own 
accord to miniſter to the Gods, and that the other 
were co-affiſting to their Maſter, nor were deſtitute 
of any of the fünctions which living creatures 7 
ſeſs) that yet he would be able ro make no uſe of 
them in the doctrine of the fortuitous concourſe of 
atoms; any more than he could produce out of 


* From Euſebius, Prep. Evang. Lib. xv. Edit, Paris. 
pes” 708 
. the 
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the ſands of the ſea-ſhore a being endued with ex- 
traordinary faculties of ſenſation and perception. 
It is with reaſon therefore many have expreſſed an 
indignation againſt Zeno and Cleanthes, for having 
thought ſo meanly of the foul, both of them de- 
claring it to be no other than the exhalation of a 
folid body; for what, in the name of Jove, has 
the ſoul in' common with exhalations? Or how is 
it poffible for thoſe, who would liken to mere va- 
pour our eſſence, and that of other animals, to ac- 
count for the perception, the faithful and tenaci- 
ous memory, the will, the inclinations, and other 
qualities, which conftitute the being of the rational 
ſoul ? Shall the great Gods, and even the ſupreme 
Jove, who fills the univerſe, and governs the hea · 
vens and earth, ſhall they be refolved into eva 

ration, ſmoke, and ſuch like impertinencies ? The 
Poets themſelves, who, though they have not an 
accurate knowledge of the Gods, nevertheleſs, 
partly from the common opinions of men, partly 
trom the inſpiration of the Muſes, by which they 
are elevated into high ſentiments, have ſpokes 
much worthier things of them, than that they are 
exhalation, air, froth, and ſuch idle deliriurns, - 


1 
REMARKS on LONGINUS; 
In a LETTER to a FRIEND. 


SIR, 

THE Letter you did me the honour to write 
me upon the ſubject of this Tranſlation, was fo 
great an inſtance of your favour, that I were very 
ungrateful, ſhould I omit any opportunity to ac- 
knowledge it. I aſſure you, I had complied with 
your requeſt of illuſtrating this Freatiſe with pa- 
rallel quotations from our own Writers *, had not 
the Work been then too far advanced to admit of 
ſuch a deſign. However, fince I have not been 
able to ſubjoin a regular Tract of this ſort, I will, 
for your particular ſatisfaction, take notice of what 
has occurred to me from accidental obſervations, 
and produce here and there a paſſage from the 
Engliſh Poets, as my memory ſhall ſuggeſt to me 
any that bear an analogy to thoſe mentioned by 
Longinus. | 
Our Author, in the firſt place, obſerving that the 
Pathetick is not abſolutely neceſſary for form- 
ing the Sublime, and that the one may very well 
ſubſiſt without the other, makes uſe of the follow - 
ing Example from Homer; 


* High on Olympus, Offa they uprear'd,” &c. 


* See the little prefatory note which faces p. 309.— 
At the cloſe of the CCCLXXIId Number of The ðpec · 
*« tator, May 7, 1712,” is the following advertiſement : 

* To prevent the abuſe of the Preſs and the increaſe of in- 
«© fipid Authors, there are now publiſhed the Works of that 
«* wiſe Critick Dionyſius Longinus ; or, a Treatiſe concern- 
ing the Sovereign Perfection of Writing: faithfully tran- 
« {lated from the Greek by Mr. Welſted. Printed for Sam. 
* Briſcoe; and fold by John Graves, next White's Chocolate- 
*« houſe, in St. James's-ſtreet, and Owen Lloyd, near the 
Church in the Temple,” 
888 There 
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There are numberleſs inſtances of this kind of 
Sublime to be produced from our Poets: Shak- 
ſpeare and Milton every where abound with them; 3 
but I ſhall mention only one or two. 


* From their foundations looſening to and fro, 
© They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their 
. 
„Rocks, waters, woods, and by the ſhaggy tops, 
_ « Uplifting, bore them in their hands. 


There is a noble remark on this paſſage in the 
Spectator's excellent Criticiſms on Milton, to 
which 1 refer you. How pompous is the appear- 
ance of the Ghoſt in Hainlet! 


« What art thou, that uſurp'ſt this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 

© In which the Majeſty of bury'd Denmark 
Did ſometime march?“ 


And again, 


« This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
“ When 010g clouds contend with growing 
ce light 

te Now aps it this way, like a mighty ſe, 
« Forc'd by the tide, to combat with the wind; 
% Now {ways it that way, like the ſelf-ſame ſea, 
* Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind; 

> Sometime the flood prevails, andthen the wind,” 


. Theſe are pregnant inſtances of that Sublime 
which has nothing of the Pathetick in it; to which 
I might add variety of others, and thoſe more re- 
markable ones, but that I rather chooſe to make 
vſe of ſuch as are leſs obvious to ordinary Readers, 
though in reality not leſs elevated. To ſpeak truth, 
theſe great. Poets appear to me as ſo many rich - 
ſpang led ſkies, ſet bo rth with innumerable ranges 
of rs which fo fill the fight, that one is not at 
leiſure 
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leiſure to obſerve any of thoſe little ſpots that may 
be found among them. And here I muſt take the 
liberty to remark, though with the utmoſt defer. 
ence to the high reputation of M. Boileau, that in 
his verſion w Longinus he frequently ſeems to 
loſe the Sublimeneſs of Homer, as particularly in 
the above-cited paſſage concerning the Giants, 
which he renders thus: 


* Pony dethroner les Dieux, leur vaſte ambition, 
4 Enterprit dentaſſer Oſſe ſur Pelion.“ 


He only ſays, they endeavoured to raiſe Oſſa upon 
Pelion; whereas, as Homer tells us, they heaped 
Oſſa upon Olympus, and afterwards Pelion upon 
Oſſa: he forgets alſo. the ſwelling epithet with 
which Pelion is attended, and which ſerves to ag 
andize the circumſtance in ſo high a degree, 
Fo ſhort, the Sublime of this paſſage is not, at the 
beſt, eafily to be diſcerned by a Reader who is not 
acquainted with the volubility and ſonorous turn 
of Homer's numbers; and to whom three Welſh 
Mountains would be equally emphatical with Offa, 
Olympus, and Pelion. How then ſhall it be com- 
prehended, when deſpoiled of thoſe ornaments 
which contribute to make it great ? 

Longinus proceeds to obſerve, that the principal 
excellence of Homer conſiſts in the Sublimeneſs of 
his imagination and thoughts; upon which occa- 
ſion he produces the deſcription of the Goddeſs of 
Diſcord, applied by Virgil to the Goddeſs of Fame: 

et Walks on the ground, and hides her head in 
W 0 
The image in this place is undoubtedly very great; 
but to any one who has read the prodigious de- 
ſcriptions Milton gives us of Satan, as when he 
riſes from the firey ſurge, when he views the hoſt 


of fallen Angels, and particularly when he is ap- 
batt! ; prehended 
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prehended in Paradiſe, this perhaps will ſeem but 
moderately ſublime. What can be more great and 
terrible than Spenſer's dragonꝰ 


« His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining 
« ſhields, | 
Did burn with wrath, and ſparkled living fie: 
« But far within, as in a hollow glade, 
„ Thoſe glaring lamps were let, that caſt a 
&« dreadful ſnade. “! 


And in another place, 


« An hideous Giant, horrible and high, 
« That with his rallneſs ſeem'd to =_ the ſky; 
* The ground eke groaned under him for dread.” 


Longinus takes occaſion from hence to cenſure 
Hetfiod's deſcription of the. Goddeſs of Darkneſs ; 
very juſtly remarking that he does not properly 
render her terrible, but nauſeous and diſtaſteful : 


Th A fœetid humour trickled from her noſe #.” 


It muſt be confeſſed, that our eountryman Spenſer, 
however excellent in other reſpects, is frequently 
faulty in this particular; as for inſtance, ſpeaking 
of Dueſſa, he ſays, 


Her dried dugs, like bladders lacking wind, . 
« Hung wt and chr matter from them 
« well'd.” 


This obſeivaties | is finely wuchedq upon by Lord 
Roſcommon 7, in his“ Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe.” 
After having made theſe reflections, our Author 
falls into a rapture upon contemplating the ma- 
jeſty Homer gives, his Gods, and his manner of 
* See above, p. 333 
f © He that brings a objech to my view 
* (As many old have done, and many new) 


With nauſeous images my fancy fills, 
And all goes down like oxym el of ſquills.“ 
D d 


deſ. er ihe 
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deſcribing their battles, as in the following quo» 
tations : 


« Far as a man may with his eyes explore,” &e. 
The Heavens reſounded, &c. 
The King of Darkneſs, Terrordid invade,” &c, 


Let us take a ſhort view of Milton in this light, and 
ſee (to borrow the expreſſion of Longinus) how 
boldly he comes to diſpute the prize with. Homer: 


Millions of fierce encountering Angels fought 

6 On either fide, the leaſt of whom could wield 

« Theſe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions,” &c. 


1% And on their heads 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 

Came ſhadowing, and 1 whole 1217 
1 arm'd, cc. 


Au Heaven 
« Reſourided; and, had Earth beenthen, n 
4 Had ta her centre ſhook.” . 


The ſtedfaſt Empyrean ſhook ien, | 
« All but the Throne itſelf of God.” 


As the genius of Milton was perhaps no way infe- - 
rior to that of Homer, ſo he muſt be allowed to 
equal him in thoſe particulars at leaſt where his 
theme is of ſo much a higher nature. I make no 
queſtion but our Critick would have ſtood in as 
great admiration. of the following lines, as he was 
at the terror and aſtoniſhment of Pluto ; 


War ſeem'd a civil 

« Tothis uproar : horrid confufion Heap 
Upon confuſion, roſe ; and now all Heaven 
« Had gone to wrack, with ruin over-ſpread, 


© Had not the CIT. &c. 


c« Hell 


\ 
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t« Hell heard th' inſufferable noiſe, Hell ſaw 

« Heaven running from Heaven, and would have 
& fled | 

« Affrighted, but ſtrict Fate,” &c. 


& Confounded Chaos toar'd, 
« And felt ten- fold confufion in their fall 


ce Through his wild anarchy, ſo huge a rout - 
« Encumber'd him with ruin.” 


Theſe troubled images rouze at once all the active 
principles in the ſoul, and in ſome meaſure create 
the ſame perturbation in the mind of an intelligent 
Reader, as 1s cauſed in the multitude at the fight 
of a great conflagration. It is probable 9 
had never been ſo fierce in battle, had he not taken 
ſtrong impreſſions from the accounts he had read 
of Achilles. 

As it is the eaſieſt thing in the world to turn 
great things into ridicule, fo is it the part of a no- 
ble ſpirit only to be ſtruck with theſe unbounded 
ſoarings of imagination. | 

The next thing that falls under Longinus's no- 
tice is that applauded paſſage wherein Neptune is 
repreſented coming to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks. 
As theſe verſes have been more generally celebrated 
than any I know of in the whole Iliad, I ſhall 
{et them down in Homer's own words: 

num Teepe I Shea lane S d 
narete leds dah es 
—*© Where-e'er Imperial Neptune treads,” &c. 


It muſt be acknowledged that the ſolemnity with 
which the Poet introduces Neptune, and the cele. 
rity and tuneableneſs to be obſerved in the march 
of the lines, create a very lively image, and help 
to give them a ſuperior air of grandeur : beſides 
that they are with great {kill adapted to the oc a- 
ſion, and the notions we are taught to entertain of 

9546 that 
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that Deity, who is emphatically ſtyled 'Evcorybur, 
- or © Earth-ſhaker.“ | 


Milton has expreſſed the ſame thing, with equal 
energy, in fewer words, though not accompanied 
with the ſame beautiful circumſtances : 


« The Monſter moving onward came as faſt 
« With horrid ſtrides: Hell trembled as he ſtrode.“ 


Spenſer's deſcription of his Dragon's Flight, 
though not directly applicable to this point, ſeems 
to be conceived with great ſtrength of thought: 


« And with ſtrong flight did forcibly divide 

“The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her flitting parts, and element unſound, 
To bear ſo great a weight.“ 


Our Author, hitherto, has been admiring the ma- 
zeſty which Homer gives his Gods. The follow- 
ing lines, quoted by him to the ſame purpoſe, are 
inimitable : 3 l e 
* As o'er the cœrule flood,” &c. 
Bj N SAY ent XUpLeet ? dr Je Are Un dt 
Tlezzofey tx Nονννε 83 1yvolnoty . 
Tagen d Gaaron A roi de oo. 


Here I muſt remark, as before, that the ſpirit of 
this paſſage ſeems to be evaporated in Monfieur 
Boileau's tranſlation of it, which is yet very dif. 
fuſe. You may ſuppoſe, it is with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs I touch upon ſo great a character; but, 
to juſtify what | have advanced, I need only inform 
you, that the dividing of the waves,” which you 
muſt confeſs to be the fineſt circumſtance in the 
whole, is entirely omitted by him. All I ſhall 
further add is, that the turn implied in theſe 
words (. 1yvin rev ever]e) is peculiarly beautiful; 
and I believe you will agree with me, that it 


would be very difficult to preſerve it in the My 
| or 
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For a parallel to this quotation, I refer you to 
the ſeveral deſcriptions of the Meſſiah in Milton, 
viz. that of his coming to drive out the rebel- 
lious angels; his triumphant return; his riding 
into chaos; his aſcending in jubilee; and others; 
where you will find all the beauty, energy, and 
CRY Longinus himſelf could have wiſhed 
or. 

It is undoubtedly true of Milton, that no man 
ever had a genius ſo happily formed for the Sub- 
lime. He — one only theme capable enough 
to employ his thoughts; but he could find no 
language copious enough to expreſs them. 


6 His vigorous and active mind was hurl'd 
* Beyond the flaming limits of this world, 
* Into the mighty ſpace.” | 


When I view him thus, in his moſt exalted flights, 
piercing beyond the boundaries of the univerſe, he 
appears to me as a vaſt comet, that for want of 
room 1s ready to burſt its orb and grow eccentric; 


«© Xſtuat infelix auguſto limite mundi.“ 


And now, Sir, I ought to confider how I may 
apologize for the trouble I have given you. I 
doubt not but | have ſufficiently exhauſted your 
patience with this detail of Criticiſm, and that you 
would be extremely glad to change the proſpect. 
It 1s fit, therefore, I give you a little breathing- 
time at leaſt, if I cannot divert your attention by 
moving the ſcene more agreeably. You may 1n 
Juſtice demand a reſpite, where an immunity is 
not to be granted. In the mean time, if the prac- 
tice of criticiſing may be thought tedious, how 
inſufferable a ſcience is that of carping ! If it is 
but an unentertaining purſuit to dwell even upon 
the excellencies of great writers, how exquiſitely 
dull muſt it be to pick and cull out their inad- 

Dd 3 vertencies | 
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vertencies! One would be apt to think him a 
very odd fellow at leaſt, who, while others were 
admiring the ſymmetry, the life, the air of a fine 
face, ſhould cavil all the while at a freckle, or 
affect an aukward pleaſantry upon viewing a heat 
in a delicately-ſhaped neck. A man would be 
apt, I ſay, to conceive but a ſtrange notion of one 
who, while others were pointing out each raviſhing 
lineament and geſture in a beautiful woman's per. 
ſon, ſhould rifle her of all her patches and orna- 
ments, in order to diſcover a pimple. To proceed; 
you, who have taken the pains to read the Scali- 
ers and foreign Commentators, as well Dutch as 
1 may be able, perhaps, to read any thi 
after them; I ſhall therefore take the liberty to 
draw ſome few citations more from our great 
maſter, Milton, before I leave him. Longinus, 
after having told us how heroical Homer is when 
he draws a Hero's character, inſtances in theſe cele. 
brated lines, II. xvii. 645, &c. | 


« Diſperſe the clouds which round the Grecians 
flow,” &c, 
In the Greek thus, 

Zed were, anne ov proc un Hoc you AN, Ke 
The abruptneſs, with which Ajax breaks into this 
ſpeech, is admirable; and the word (Maa) ex- 
prefles the ſullenneſs and impatience of the Hero 
in a finer manner than can be rendered in any 
other tongue. I know not how far better Judges 
may agree with me in this; but you and I ſo ſel- 
dom differ in matters of Poetry, that I thought | 


might venture to mention it. Now hear how big, 
how great, the ſentiments are which Milton's per- 


ſons aſſume; 
Cn Hail 
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"I. 6 — Hail horrors, hail 
Infernal world, and thou, profoundeſt Hell, 
c Receive thy new Poſſeſſor 
6 To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
c Better to reign in Hell, than ſerve in Heaven.“ 


One muſt attend very nicely to the character of 
the perſon who ſpeaks theſe things, and the occa- 
fion that brings them on; otherwiſe they appear, 
I know not how, ſhocking. To-uſe one example 
more, I am never ſo much affected, never ſo much 
tranſported with the ſpirit of any thing, as when 
I ſee Othello make his exit with this noble con- 
cluſion: 


© — ——Set you down this, 
« And ſay beſides, that in Aleppo once, 
« Where a malignant and a turband- turk 
« Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate ; 
© I took by the throat the circumciſed dog, 
And ſmote him thus.” 


The paffion here is worked up into an inimitable 
ſublimeneſs ; as indeed moſt of the ſublime paſla- 
ges in Shakſpeare are interwoven with, and praiſed 
by, the Pathetic. As the action in this place 
ſerves in a great degree to elevate the words, ſo 
the words are excellently ſuited to the action. But, 
that I may not depart from the intention of Lon- 
ginus in the paſſage laſt-cited from Homer, you 
will find ſeveral bold touches of the ſame fort 
ſtruck throughout the whole character of Percy. 
It were unkind alſo not to take notice of your be- 
loved Chevy-chace. 

Before I carry my remarks any farther, I will 
ſet down thoſe verſes which our Critick applies to 
Homer; where he ſays, Il. xv. 605. that he is as 
a favourable gale, which ſeconds the efforts of the 
com batants, and is actuated with no leſs violence, 


D d 4 « Than 
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* Than the ſpear-ſhaker Mars, or raging 
fire, &c.” | 
Mauve]o &, ws or Aprs *yy,6omaM@», 1 c dg 
| Ol geci U, Sheng ii rdppeom vnnge 


A very moderate Grecian may diſcern the noble. 
neſs there is in theſe lines : but to me there ſeems 
alſo to be as great juſtneſs, force, and propriety, in 
the ſeveral epithets, as I have any where met with, 
The reaſon that I mention this is, becauſe the 
enemies of Homer, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
thoſe who do not underſtand him, level their princi- 
pal accuſation and inſipid raillery at the injudici- 
ouſneſs which they pretend he betrays in his choice 
and uſe of epithets. A man of good taſte and 
learning in theſe matters, I am ſatisfied, might 
eaſily make it appear, that as none have excelled 
Homer, ſo very few have equalled him even in 
this particular, The frequent repetition indeed 
of the ſame epithets, to different purpoſes, has 
given colour to theſe inſinuations; but the argu- 
ments raiſed from thence have been fully anſwered 
by Boileau, Dacier, and others. All I ſhall there- 
fore ſay is, that many of the adjuncts to be found 
in the Iliad and Odyſſey, ſuch as “ ſwift-footed 
Achilles,” © blue-eyed Minerva,” and the reſt of 
that ſort, cannot ſo properly be ſtyled Epithets, as 
Appellatives, or Proper Names; nor is Homer 
more blameable for uſing them in ſo general a 
manner, than the Romans were for giving Scipio 
the name of Africanus indifferently, and on all 
occafions. You may be aſſured, ] have not fingled 
out the aboye-cited paſſage as favouring my opinion 
more than any other, but only conſidered it as it 
came regularly in my way, being thoroughly per- 
ſuaded, whenever you think fit to take a nearer 
view of this God and Father of Poets, you will 
acknowledge what I have ſaid to be equally true 
in all parts of his works, 

| Jam, 
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1 am, Sir, at length come within fight of Sap- 
ho's Ode, where the proſpect is ſo raviſhing, that 
it is with concern I tell you I can find nothing of 
the growth of Britain to be compared to it, I 
mean not that our Poets have not touched the ſub. 
je& of Love with ſucceſs, or that there is a bar- 
renneſs of thoſe who have bent their talents that 
way. On the contrary, there is ſcarcely a man, I 
believe, but has in ſome part of his life made ex- 
traordinary efforts in this kind, Who ever invoked 
the Muſes, but his Miſtreſs was concerned ? In 
ſhort, it is ſo common a theme, I am pained with 
it in converſation, I ficken at it in Tragedies ; I 
am even obliged to bribe it from my windows, 
where it is often ſung with greater ſonorouſneſs 
than is agreeable to me. But to return to what I 
was ſaying: the Engliſh Poets have laviſhed in- 
finite wit upon this topick ; but they ſeem to have 
employed their pains rather in adorning it with new 
turns and flouriſhes, than in imaging the real paſ- 
fion, as, you tee, Sappho does: | 


« Bleſt as th' immortal Gods is he, 
The Youth who fondly fits by thee, &c.“ 


Read her in the Greek, read her in the Latin, read 
her in the Engliſh, ſhe {till ſhines out in her genuine 
charms, and Nature accompanies her in every word. 
No man living, who has not been too wiſe or too 
ſtupid to taſte the ſweets and pains of Love, but 
will find his heart beating time to the ſymptoms 
here expreſſed, and confeſs the reflections Longi- 
nus makes to be perfectly juſt: | 


“To Love when Sappho tun'd her lyre; 
« She both deſcrib'd and felt the fire: 
„The Cyprian Queen pofleſs'd her whole, 
&* And in her lines you ſee her ſoul. 

% Who tells me Sappho was not fair? 

« Go, view her Ode; ſhe's painted there.“ 
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In order to finiſh Sappho's elogium, I will 
teave to tranſcribe a paſſage from Plutarch, where 
he ſpeaks of the violent love of the young Prince 
Antiochus, who languiſhed for his mother-in-law, 
the fair Stratonice. © Erafiſtratus, the Phyfician 
who attended him,” ſays Plutarch, “quickly per- 
ceived: that Love was his diſtemper; but all the 
difficulty was to diſcover the object of his flame, 
He therefore diligently waited in his chamber; and 
when any of the charming Beauties of the Cour 
made their viſits to the fick Prince, he curiouſly 
obſerved the emotions and alterations in the coun- 
tenance of Antiochus, which he well knew were 
wont upon ſuch ſurprizes to betray the inward 
paſſions and inclinations of the ſoul. He therefore 
took notice, that the preſence of the Court Ladies 
-wrought no manner of alteration in him; but when 
Stratonice came alone, or in company with Se- 
leucus, to make him a viſit, he obſexved in him 
all thoſe ſymptoms of a molt violent paſhon which 
are ſo tenderly expreſſed by the ingenious Sappho; 
he became ſuddenly mute and filent, his paſſion 
ſmothering his words; a fiery bluſh would mount 
into his face; he would fix his eyes upon Stra- 
tonice, and then preſently withdraw. thoſe ſtolen 
and guilty looks; his pulſe would be diſordered; 
à cold fweat would ſeize upon him; and, unable to 
ſupport the violent paſſion, he would become 
ſenſeleſs and pale as that death which he ſo much 
defired:” 

I cannot-teave the ſubject of this Ode without 
obſerving the excellence of Catullus's verſion of 
it, which I think may ſerve as a pattern for all 
future Tranſlations, of what kind ſoever. He 
keeps up to the pure ſpirit of the original, and 
yet has ſcarce loſt the beauty of an _— 
He is as rigorous as Jonſon, and as delightful as 
Roſcommon *. 


See their Tranſlations of Horace's Art of Poetry, 


It 
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- If you turn your eye back upon Longinus, you 
will find he ſays, that what conſtitutes the chief 
beauty of Sappho's Poem, is no other than a col- 
lection of proper circumſtances; and, that to make 
choice of ſuch with judgement, and to connect 
them with art, is of great uſe and power in form- 
ing the Sublime, Is there any thing excellent in 
any language, for which our favourite Shakſpeare 
will not furniſh us with a parallel? I will mention 


only thoſe lines where he introduces King John, \ 


endeavouring to engage Hubert in the murder of 
the young Prince Arthur: 


« had a thing to ſay—but let it go: 
“ The ſun is in the heaven; and the proud day 
66 Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 
To give me audience: If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
* Sound on into the drowſy race of night: _ 
« If this ſame were a church-yard where we 
&« ſtand, | 
« And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs; 
* Or if that ſurly ſpirit, Melancholy, | 
* Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, 
& thick; 
* (Which elſe runs trickling up and down the 
c yeins, 
* Making the ideot, Laughter, keep mens eyes, 
* And ſtrain their cheeks ta idle merriment, 
A paſhon hateful to my purpoſes) : 
Or if that thou could'ſt ſee me without eyes, 
* Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
«© Without a tongue, ufing conceit alone, 
“Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſound of 
2 c words; As 
* Then, in deſpight of broad-eyed watchful 
* I would into thy boſom — &c. 12 


T need not obſerve to you, what a variety of fear- 
ful circumſtances the Poet here heaps together, 
| what 
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what images of death and horror he preſents yy 
with, and with what ſolemnity he introduces them. 
„The ſun is in the heaven,” &c. It were end. 
leſs to glance upon every particular. 

Our Critick mentions one of Homer's Tempeſt, 
as a pregnant inſtance of that Sublime which is 
Taiſed out of circumſtances; upon which occalion 
he allo cites the following verſes from an anony. 
mous author : 


« Of wondrous things it ſeems,” &c. 


This ſort of writing, be tells us, is perhaps 
pretty and fanciful, but not great. If I forget not, 
ſome gawdy ſtrokes of this glittering tinlel-yein 
may be found ſometimes in Mr. Waller; and the 
Italian Poets, as far as the little knowledge J have 
of that tongue will permit me to judge, ſeem to 
abound with ornaments of a mixed kind, as our 
own Spenſer ; who, if | may uſe the expreſſion, 
copies from Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, in the ſame 
breath. 

With ſubmiſſion, my Lady Chudleigh's Poetry 
is rather florid than ſublime; and Mr. D'Urfey 
"himſelf, who has touched ſome part of Lyricks 
with great humour and maſtery, is yet not ſo happy 
In hitting the wonderful and the grand, | 

But to return to Homer's Tempeſt : 


& So when a tempeſt riſes in the main, 
The wind ſwoln waves,” &c. 


I might, Sir, furniſh you with ſtorming and bluſ- 
tering enough in all conſcience; but, | profeſs, 1 
know of no ſtorm, but the famous one in Virgil, 
that could be properly inſerted in this place. Let 
us ſee, however, how Shakſpeare curſorily touches 
upon this ſubject: 


O Cicero,“ ſays Caſca, 

4 have ſeen 22 when the ſcolding winds 

% Have riy'd the knotty oaks; and | have = 
1 ic U 
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« Th' ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and 
foam, 
« To be exalted with the threatening clouds.” 


The Critick enlarges upon the cloſe of Homer's 
deſcription; 


« The mariners with ſhivering horror quake, 
« And ſcarce, but {carce, elude th NENT: 
wreck ;* 


and very juſtly cenſures Aratus's attempt of re- 
fining upon it in the es expreſſions: 


There only ſtood 
C Twixt them and 2 a lender piece of 
© wood.“ 


I think I have heard it obſerved by you and otters; 
that Cowley delights in turns of this nature. That 
great Poet had fo luxuriant a faney, that J can 
compare him to nothing more properly than a too 
rich ſoil, which breeds flowers and weeds promiſe 
cuouſiy, and exerts itſelf with fo great an exuber- 
ance, that at length it becomes barren through its 
fertility, His beauties crowd fo thick one upou 
another, that they loſe diſtinction. You there ſee 
order itſelf in anarchy : 1 am* opprefſed with an 
infinity of ſweets, and pleaſed againſt my inclina- 
tion. To ſay no more, what the fair ſex fo 
generally approve, we ought in good manners to 
admire, If Cowley falls ſhort of Milton in the 
Sublime, he exceeds. him in the number of his 
conceits,! If he is not ſo ſtrong, ſo juſt, fo muſical, 
as Dryden, he has greater opulence and variety. 

As to what remains, [ cannot poſſibly agree with 
a great Author in all his ſentiments of Ovid. 
Ovid, it is true, is full of turns; but thoſe turns 
are ſo many ſoft touches of nature: 


* Mater, ait; tata eft Dea nomine matris,” 


They 
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They are artful ſtrokes, which play upon the paſ. 
ſions, and awaken the mind. They are as thoſe 
ſprightly airs of muſick, which call the ſoul up 
into the ear, and bid her liſten. They are turns 
indeed, but ſuch as conſiſt in things, not in words: 
I mean only in the general. In ſhort, they are the 
very reverſe of thoſe frivolous and unnatural con. 
ceits with which the taſte of this age has been ſo 
miſerably debauched. ; 7 

It would perhaps be no unpleaſant | ern of hiſ- 
tory to give a regular account how, from the pri. 
mitive barbariſm of Crambo, we firſt of all refined 
our labours into Anagrams and Acroſticks; how 
Anagrams and Acrofticks were ſucceeded in the 
next age by Doggrel; how Doggrel was after. 
wards exchanged for Pun, with that ſort of wit 
under all its various denominations; and how from 
Pun we are at laſt arrived to certain prettineſſes of 
Fancy, by ſome miſtaken for eaſy Writing, by 
others for genteel Poetry, and called by four Cri- 
ticks © Chim-cham.” But this I forbear at pre- 
ſept, and ſhall only take notice, that our judge- 
ments are equally perverted with reſpect to Latin 
compoſitions: I will inſtance in the ſo-much- 
admired Pſalm of Buchanan, which begins, 


« Dum procul a patria maſti Babylonis in oris, 
% Fluminis ad liquidas forte ſedemus aquas,” &c, 


There never was any thing ſo barbarous, ſo Go- 
thic, ſo truly modern, as theſe verſes. They are 
only a continued jangle of dactyls and ſpondees, 
which chime on, like a pack-horſe, in the ſame 
pace; a heap of ſubſtantives accompanied with 
moſt wretched adjectives. You may know the 

fition of the words in every line, without look- 
ing into it. Is there any thing like this in Ti- 


bullus, Ovid, nay, even in Martial or any ancient 
Writer 
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Writer whatever? The lines indeed ſeem to 
run pretty much into what they call © the golden 
verſe;” but even that, if not a fault, is yet no 
beauty, and at beſt but a Monkiſh invention. In 
ſhort, all ſuch, Poetry as this is but one degree ſu- 
perior to Latin rhimes. | | 

I muſt now turn the courſe of theſe remarks 
into their firſt channel again, and go on 1n order 
with my Author. But, to make you ſome recom- 
pence for the preceding digreſſion, I will caſt the 
remaining part into as narrow a compaſs as is poſ- 
fible. The next thing then the Critick points at 
is that happy boldneſs and maſtery which Euri- 
pides diſcovers in the defigning of his Images z 
but here I muft remind you, that by the word 
Images“ he underſtands no other than thoſe en- 
thuſiaſms and tranſports where the Poet ſeems to 
ſee the thing he is ſpeaking of, as in this of 
Oreſtes: 


O mother, drive thoſe hideous ſ pectres hence: 
e See, ſee, they come!” 


There cannot be a nobler inſtance of this kind 
than what Shakſpeare affords us in the Tragedy 
of Richard the Third ; where that wicked Prince, 
the night before the fatal battle of Boſworth, is 
repreſented as ſtarting out of a dream, in which 


” ghoſts of all thoſe he had murdered appear to 
im: 


« Give me another horſe : bind up my wounds : 
* Have mercy, Jeſu. Soft, I did but dream. 
* Oh, coward-conſcience! how doſt thou afflict 


ce me! 
* The lights burn blue. It is not dead mid- 
ce night. 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling 
« fleſh, 


% What! do!] fear myſelf ?” &c. 


Taat 


- — —— H — - 
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That of Macbeth is no leſs excellent : 


« Is this a dagger, which I ſee before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come let me 
eee. 

* have thee not, and yet I fee thee ſtill. 

* 1 ſee thee yet!“ 


And again, 


„„ What hands are here? ha! they pluck out 
© my eyes.“ 


To.conclude this ſubject: if you lool ind Milton's 

Eighth Book, and there read the anſwer Raphael 
gives Adam concerning the celeſtial luminaries, 
you will have at leaſt as good reaſon to imagine 
that the Poet was originally an inhabitant of the 
Moon, as Longinus had to think that the ſoul of 
Euripides accompanied Phaeton in his tight 
through the Heavens : 


5 Cloſe to the Pleiades,” &cũ . 


If Eſchylus is very bold, WIRES he ſays that, at 
the fight of Bacchus, 


«The dome | reſounds, and the whole palace 
__ "roars; 


what will you ſay of Shakſpeare?. 


Have you not rais'd an univerſal ſhout, 

* That Tyber trembled underneath her banks, 
% To hear the replication of their ſounds 

* Made in her concave ſhores ?” 


The Critick in the next place obſerves the beauty 
there is ſometimes in withdrawing the connect. 
ing particles, and inſtances from Xenophon and 
Homer : 


« We went by your commands,” &c. 
This 
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This figure is ſo very common, that it were ſu- 
perfluous to infiſt upon it. The Comic Writers 
are every where full of it, and in particular 
Terence ; | \ 


Hum eft. Licet. Periſli. 
« Eludet,” &c. 
Funus interim 
« Procedit, Sequimur. ad ſepulchrum venimus. 
« In ignem immpoſita eſt. Fletur.“ 


The changes of the number and perfo are Figures 
as common as the preceding. Of the latter kind 
is this of Shakſpeare : 


* You would have thought, the very windows 
„ ſpake; 

© So many greedy looks, of young and old, 

Through caſements darted their defiring eyes 

«© Upon his viſage.“ 


As to ſudden tranſitions, Longinus produces a very 
beautiful example from Homer: 


« But Hector to the Trojans,” &c. 


There is one no leſs exquiſite in Milton, which, 
_ it has been taken notice of before, I ſhall 
eave to ſet down. The paſſage I mean is 
that where Adam and Eve are deicribed as ad- 
dreſſing themſelves to their evening orizons : 


* Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

* Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 
The God, that made both air, earth, and 

« heaven, | 

“Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent 

globe . 

“ And ſtarry pole. Thou alſo mad iſt the night, 

“Maker Omnipotent, and Thou the day.“ 
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This artifice of the tranſition is uſed after very 
different manners. Penelope's ſpeech, for inſtance, 
in the Odyſley, is quoted by Longinus to the ſame 
effect. I am tender of burthening you with too 
many quotations; and therefore will only add, that, 
if you pleaſe to run over Mr. Philips's Paſtorals, 
you will ſee theſe turns employed in their utmoſt 
force and beauty, and with greater patheticalne; 
than I have any where found. There is alſo in 
the “ Temple of Death,” tranſtated from the 
French by the Duke of Buckingham, ſo paſſionate 
a tranſition, that I cannot forbear inſerting it, 
Orontes there complaining of his Almeria's death, 
expreſſes himſelf thus 


« My hopes and dangers were leſs mine than 


* hers; 
£ Theſe fill'd her foul with joys, and thoſe with 
&« fears: 


& Our hearts united had the ſame defires, 

« And both alike burn'd in impatient fires, 

* Too faithful Memory, | give thee leave 

« Thy wretched Maſter kindly to deceive; 

« Make me not once poſſeſſot of her charms,” &c, 


Whoever can read this piece without giving way 
to the ſoft meltings of humanity, without feeling 
in himſelf eyery ſymptom of grief, pity, and ten- 
derneſs, muſt either have a heart or a head that is 
impenetrable. 

When Longinus comes to that part of Oratory 
which conſiſts in the diſpoſing and ranging of words 
in their proper order, he tells us, that this diſpo- 
fition or rangement, if ſkilfully managed, creates 
a kind of Sublime, even where the thoughts them- 
ſelves are very mean, and gives à certain appear- 
ance of nobleneſs to what were otherwiſe extremely 
trivial. This he exemplifies in the following lines 
of Euripides; wi 7 


« Such 
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Such numerous ills at once diſtract my mind; 
I can no room for other ſorrows find.“ 


There are numberleſs paſſages of this nature to be 
met with in our Poets; but I ſhall mention only 
one from Spenſer ; | 


« Tempeſtuous Fortune hath ſpent all its ſpight, 

« And thrilling Sorrow thrown his utmoſt dart: 

„Thy fad tongue cannot tell more heavy 
“ plight 

© Than that I feel and harbour in my heart. 

« Who hath endur'd the whole, can bear each 
60 part.” 


f one examines nicely into the thought in theſe 
verſes, nothing can be more low and miſerable 
and yet it is impoſſible not to be pleaſed with 
them. What with oſtentation of language, what 
with harmony of ſound, pomp of epithet, and the 
agreeable turn he gives it, we are, I know not how, 
deluded into an admiration of that we ſhould con- 
temn, if not ſupported by ſuch ornaments. Verſes 
of this ſort, if I may be allowed the compariſon, 
are like thoſe faces which, if you confider each 
feature diſtinctly, have nothing agreeable, but 
diſcover variety of graces when ſurveyed at once 
in the ſymmetry of the whole. The ſeveral parts 
fall aſunder with diſadvantage, but unite in a pro- 
fuſion of charms. 

Our author illuſtrates this ſubje& with another 
example, which is alſo taken from Euripides. I 
will ſet it down as it is in the Greek: 
| 6 0: os . 

Tu w eNZog, AX ops α 
Tosca, Werpey d HU dei. 
If haply round he winds him, reſtleſs, ſtrong ; 
The tree, the rock, the nyinph he trails 
cc along, | 
# Obſcquious to his motions.” 
E e 2 He 
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He confeſſes the thought in this place, by which 
I ſuppoſe he means the image, to be very noble; 
and obſerves, that as the meaſure is not trippi 
but grave, ſo the pauſes, which are indeed ad- 
mirable, ferve as fo many props to ſupport and 
elevate it to that pitch of Sublimeneſs which it 
bears. You will obſerve, I have endeavoured to 
work up the Engliſh into a ſort of Iambick, which 
is the number the Greek runs in; and if you look 
cautiouſly into the nature of that meaſure, you 
will find that as it has a ſettled deliberate pace, 
ſo there is in it a ſolemnity which creates a cer- 
tain gravity or awe in the mind of the Reader, and 
gives him ſomewhat of compoſure. And this ! 
take to be the true meaning of that expreſſion in 
Horace, where he tells us that the Dramatic 
Writers made choice of the Iambic foot as moſt 
proper for ©** commanding the attention of the 
audience: 
I 10 
cc Vincentem ſtrepitus 
To morrow,“ ſays Shakſpeare,” ' to-morrow 
and to-morrow | 
Creeps in a ſtealing pace from day to day,” &c. 
And Spenſer, | 
So down he fell, _—— 
« So down he fell, as an huge rocky clift 
« With wv poiſe, is from the main land 
cc ri 5 ˖ ; 
t Whoſe falſe foundations waves have waſh'd 
cc away; | 
« So down he fell, and like an heaped moun- 
„t tain lay.“ r 


Whether the reflections that have been made upon 
that of Virgil, Procumbit humi bos,“ are fan- 
ciful or real, I pretend not to determine; but 
here, as you cannot but take notice, the numbers 

move 


Et populares 
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move on ſlowly majeſtical, and ſeem to ſtep with 
that ſedate grandeur and regular pauſe which a 

aceful Tragedian expreſſes on the Theatre. 
och obſervations as theſe may ſeem to flow from 
an over-warm imagination, and to carry Criticiſm 
beyond its due bounds : it muſt not indeed be ex- 
pected a man ſhould give into them, who has not 
a mind well heated and prepared to receive the im- 
preſſions of Poetry. But, after all, you will per- 
haps ſay, they are niceties which follow in nature, 
and of their own accord, upon the working- up of 
a great conception, without any previous deſign 
or direct intention of the Poet. Be it ſo. Vet 
they are niceties which help to aggrandize our 
ideas, and are at leaſt agreeable, if not uſeful, 
amuſements to the fancy. 

Thus, Sir, I have run over all the poetical 
quotations I find in Longinus with what brevity 
I was able, agreeably to the promiſe I gave you. 
If the reflections | have made fall in with the 
general taſte, I ſhall be very well pleaſed ; if they 
do not, I ought not to be diſpleaſed. What I have 
ſaid is my private, but yet impartial, ſenſe; if the 
Criticiſms are not juſt, they are candid; and tho 
I have delivered my thoughts freely, IJ hope 1 
have done it inoffenſively. As for the reſt, what- 
ever lapſes in Writing, or inaccuracy of Style, you 
may diſcern in the courſe of theſe Remarks, they 
are what I am the leſs concerned for, becauſe they 
may naturally pretend an eaſier claim to your in- 
dulgence. Upon the whole, if I may obtain from 
you the character given by my Author to Cecilius, 
* that I am more to be commended for the pains 
I have been at, than blameable for my omiſſions,” 
I ſhall be fully ſatisfied. More than this I will 


not be ſo vain as to expect, till | can write as well 


as you can judge. 
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If the time allowed me for the caſting theſe 
looſe thoughts into the form of a Letter had per- 
mitted, I would have confidered ſome of our Poets, 
as Waller, Milton, Shakſpeare, Fletcher, and 
others, in the ſame view as Longinus has cha- 
racterized Hyperides and Demoſthenes. Waller 
abounds with a multitude of eaſy turns and ſpright- 
ly ſtrokes of fancy : Milton pours upon us a tor- 
rent of images, great and terrible: in ſubjects 
common to them both, Waller is moſt fruitful; 
Milton moſt natural. I have a fondneſs for the 
one, but I pay adoration to the other. In like 
manner, Fletcher perpetually pleaſes me; but I am 
truck with aſtoniſhment when J read Shakſpeare. 
Can one read him without the utmoſt emotion? 
or would you not rather be author of the two 
wonderful ſcenes in Julius Cæſar, than all Dry- 
den's Plays put together, even though they were 
ten times as voluminous as they are? For my own 
part, I could almoſt be content that Virgil himſelf 
were leſs correct, provided he were more ſublime. 
At the ſame time it muſt be granted, that thoie 
Writers who excel ſo highly in the Grand and 
Lofty are liable to numerous failings, and thoſe 
fometimes very groſs ones; but how ean one ex- 
pett it ſhould be otherwiſe? Human ſpirit in ſuch 
works is wrought to its utmoſt ſtretch, and cannot, 
as our Critick obſerves, poſſibly ſupport itſelf 
through the whole with equal majeſty : Nature 
aſks a breathing-time. He muſt trifle with Homer, 
who would riſe to Homer's altitudes. To con- 
clude, if theſe great men are at ſome times as the 
Ocean in its exaltations, or as the Sun in his meri- 
diat, they muſt be allowed at others to reſemble 
him in his decline : 


00 —Aſpiring miſts fall down in rain; | 
Nor mounts the lark but to deſcend again.” 
6 There 
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There is a kind of inconſtancy in the productions 
of great Geniuſes. Now you ſhall ſee them ſtrik- 
ing the clouds with their heads; now touching the 
loweſt ground: they have their riſings, and they 
have their wanes: f 


« Such the inconſtant Queen of Night appears: 

« At different times a different dreſs ſhe wears; 

« Her head encircled in with filver rays, 

« The glimmering beam at firſt but faintly 
« plays: | 

ce Around her now increafing luſtre flows, 

« And ſtately- large the pale-ſpread beauty 
% ſhows: 

“ At length, full-orb'd, in ample glory bright, 

« Her peerleſs honours and expanded light 

&« Priding ſhe views: heaven the fair round ad- 
© mares, | 

« And hides diminiſh'd its ignoble fires, 

“gut then again her dwindling ſplendor fades, 

And all the ſhining pomp is caſt in ſhades ; 

“With leſſer lights the ſpangled æther ſpread, 

* And each ſmall ſtar uplifts its twinkling 
«© head.” 


I am, with the moſt ſincere friendſki p and eſteem, 


SIR, 
Your obedient humble ſervant, 


LEONARD WELSTED. 
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To nis GRACE 


The Dux E of CHANDOS. 


Mr Lox D, 
HERE is, it is well known, a piety and 


greatneſs natural to your temper, which 
muſt needs render all well-meant diſquiſitions into 
ſacred ſubjects acceptable to you; and the more ſo, 
the freer they are Am anger, prejudice, or any 
of thoſe narrow paſſions, that never had dominion 
in your own breaſt, g 
This treatiſe, then, I am perſuaded, my Lord, 
will meet with, at your noble hands, a reception 
very different from what might be expected from 
thoſe Courtly Philoſophers, who are too unvulgar 
to reliſh any Divinity that is not Pagan, or to ap- 
prove of any Orthodoxy, whether in points of faith 
or practice. 4 | 
The cauſe of Virtue and true Religion is as 
much at your Grace's heart, as that of Vice and 
Immorality is the care of Madmen and Libertines; 
which makes it altogether as right, my Lord, to 
| inſcribe 
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428 To Taz DUKE or CHANDOS; 


inſcribe to you a View of Revelation, as it would 
have been to inſcribe to Polycharmus a defence of 
Atheiſm, 

If I wanted any other or farther juſtification for 
dedicating this Eſſay to your Grace, I would 
humbly metition the ſhortneſs of it; which is either 
the beſt excuſe for a bad book, or the trueſt re. 
commendation and glory of a good one. 

There 1s an evil, my Lord, under the ſun, 
which, of all others, I have moſt marvelled at; l 
mean, the length and voluminouſneſs of the mortal 
writings of ſome men; nor is there any thing 
that a man who loves his country would more de- 
ſire to ſee redreſſed. 

As often therefore as I think of this grieyance, 
I cannot forbear wiſhing, that the laws of gravita- 
tion and attraction, which rule ſo irrefiftibly other 

eat bodies, might take place alſo with reſpect to 

ks; and that theſe might, in like manner, at- 
tract, and have dominion over one another, in pro- 
portion, not to their outward bulk and magnitude, 
but to their ſolid contents. 

If this were the caſe, your Grace will imagine 
that very new and extraordinary effects muſt fall 
out in the world of letters. A few enlivened, 
fine · ſpirited paragraphs would ſet Libraries in 

otion ; here might we fee a ſmall Manual“ lord- 
ing it in the center of a Folio Syſtem, and there 
N of Quartos wheeling round an invifible 

elves; whole ſhelves of Morality would bend 
to little Epictetus, one page of Sykes draw after 
it the labours of Synods, and a fingle Sermon of 
Sherlock the Divinity of a century. 4 

It was ſaid by a great Wit of France, that na- 
tion of great Wits, that * to ſee and enjoy, only 

* Were all books, ſays Addiſon, Spe, No 124, © re- 
duced to their quintefſence, many a bulky Author would 
make his ef in a penny paper: there would be ſcarce 
any ſuch thing in nature as a folio: the works of an age 
would be contained on a few ſhelves : not to mention millions 
of volumes that would be wholly annihilated.“ 48 
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jn imagination, any deſirable good, was as true 
* a pleaſure as the actual poſſeſſion of it.” If this 
were ſo, my Lord, as to the revolutions one might 
thus paint to one's ſelf in the affairs of Literature 
and it fancy had, in truth, ſuch virtue here ; who 
but would indulge it to the utmoſt! who would 
not take ſatisfaction for the injuries of wit, and 
the popularity of nonſenſe! who would not re- 


joice in a viſion, that might ſhew him our Sc—ts, 


Cl—ts, Wh—ns, in their true orbit, with ten 
thouſand Mitred Theologers behind them? 

There is unqueſtionably a very true and ſub- 
lime pleaſure, flowing from many ſuch virtuous 
exerciſes and plays of the fancy. In ſolitude, my 
Lord, or hours of muſing, I have ſometimes 
thrown myſelf into your ſituation and character; 
and while I have been miniſtering mercy to un- 
deſerved misfortune or ſuffering merit, | have 
felt, in this imaginary ſcene, as high tranſport as 
ariſes, perhaps, Nom the real ability and habit to 
do ſuch things. 

The diſproportion is, that theſe are the plea- 
ſures of but a few moments, and can be but ſeldom 
repeated ; whereas the acts themſelves of charity 
and bounty, and the remembrance of, them, are a 
fixed and perpetual entertainment and delight. 
Such, no doubt, is to your Grace the recollection 
of all your beneficent deeds, and ſuch the daily 
ſight of thoſe monuments of piety that have di- 
ſtinguiſhed your excellent life, and which, in a 
better age, would have done honour to Poets and 
Hiſtorians, and raiſed the reputation of their 
Arts, 

Thoſe Arts were indeed meant, and were once 
able, to give immortality to Heroes; but when 
ſuch proſtitution is made of them as we have ſeen 
in our days, the truly great and good had better 
he out of their notice, and truſt their characters, 
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as you may ſafely do yours, my Lord, to that 
faithful tradition, which the memory of great 
benefactions, and gratitude for them, will keep 
up and extend through ſucceſſive generations. 

This oral chronicle, or regiſter of virtue, is, in 
my partial judgement, as good a ſecurity to it, 
as the pyramids of marble ; and will laſt, perhaps, 
as long as the hiſtories of Mr. Higgins. Your 
Grace, it is certain, needs no unnatural aids to 
convey your great name to future ages; its own 
intrinfic beauty and ſplendor will carry it through 
all time, as the eagle is borne up to the ſun by 
his native ſtrength and velocity. 

The late Maſter of the Charter- houſe“, as I re- 
member, in a preface to one of his works, has 
ſomething to this effect: I did not at firſt 
i expect,” ſays the Doctor, that my book would 
* have come to ſuch a length”—then adds, Sed 
« mibi ſcribenti ſuccrevit materia,” The ſame 
thing, my Lord, ſeems in ſome ſort to have be- 
fallen me; I have already ſtretched this addreſs to 
a number of pages, without deſigning, or ſo much 
as perceiving it. Nevertheleſs, your Grace, I 
hope, will not be quite out of patience; for this 
deſultory and careleſs way of ſpeaking, as it de- 
ſerves, ſo aſks little attention; it is what one may 
bear with in any temper, even when the mind 1s 
moſt inactive, and moſt defirous to be relieved 
from thought. 

There is an art of converſing with great men, 
which ſometimes happily enough amuſes them, 
at the ſame time that they are too knowing to 
be inſtructed, and too delicate to be eafily 
pleaſed. The thing that comes neareſt to this, in 
written diſcourſe, is what we call Rhapſody, a 
ſpecies of wit conceived of but by " 64 but 


which, if I miſtake not, would yield to no other, 
if it could be fkilfully touched. An Author, my 


* Dr. Burnet. | 
2 Lord 
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Lord, of your own noble order, and a Lady among 
the Quakers, have bid fair for ſucceſs in this way. 
For my own part, far from preſuming to follow 
theſe bright adventurers, I have only thifted from 
one thing to another in ſuch manner as might 

ive me a chance to be leſs tireſome, and that I 
might not, like ſome modern apologiſts, dream on 
in one uniform prolixity, 

Your Grace is now come within fight of the 
Treatiſe itſelf, for which 1 bave preſumed to re- 
queſt your ſafeguard and paſſport through a di- 
vided, jealous world. The introduction to this 
work, my Lord, which is all I need ſay farther 
of it, will at once acquaint you with what view 
it was written, and on what principles it has been 
conducted; both of which, I am very certain, 
cannot fail of yqur Grace's approbation, 


L am, 
My Lo xp, 
Your Grace's 
_ Moſt obedient and mòſt humble ſervant, 


| LEONARD WELSTED, 


THE 


SCHEME AND CONDUCT 
O F 


P ee 


INTRODUCTION. 


O one, it is certain, has a right to the atten- 
tion of the publick, on any debate or en- 
quiry, unleſs he can purſue that enquiry to better 
purpoſe, in ſome ſenſe or other, than has been 
done before; unleſs he can open ſome field of 
thought not yet diſcovered, and lay before men 
truths, either not known to them, or not known 
as they ſhould be. If he can do this, it is highly 
commendable in him to write, and in ſome fitua- 
tions may be his duty; if he cannot, he had better 
let it alone; better far than write merely for am- 
bition or for vanity, and to ſhew the reaſons he 
may have to admire himſelf, 5 
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The number of books already publiſhed in all 
languages is ſuch, that it is more than the labour 
of a man's life to know the titles and drift of but 
a few of them; and it is not, perhaps, worth a 
wiſe man's while to read one in a thouſand of 
thoſe few. Who then would add to this yoke, 
and diſtreſs of letters, if with reaſon or with con- 
{ſcience he could decline it? For my own part, 
nothing, I am perſuaded, could have moved me 


to tax the publick even with theſe few pages, if 


the defign and argument of the diſcourſe had not 
been in a great degree new and untouched, and if 
it did not tend throughout to account for things 
which have not, that I know of, been accounted 
for, or not fully, by other Writers. 

Many things, no doubt, have not been ſo ex- 

lained as to put an end to contention; and many 
954 been treated in a way that ſerved only to en- 
courage it. The difficulty, in particular, of the 
ſecond commandment, or the objection ariſing 
from Gop's viſiting the fins of the fathers on the 
children, has been managed with a weakneſs or 
difingenuity that I am concerned to mention, and 
that by almoſt all Authors that ever meddled with 
it, The oppoſition, therefore, formed on this 
bottom, againſt Moſes and his laws, has hitherto 
ſtood as it was; and it is plain might be carried 
on very triumphantly, if no other reſource were 
to be had in the matter, 

It was this conſideration that firſt ſuggeſted to 
me the thoughts of this Treatiſe, Afterwards I 
enlarged my plan, and took in whatever ſeemed 
moſt material to the defence, in general, of this 
branch of revelation. The volume, nevertheleſs, 
did not ſwell to an immoderate ſize; nor need the 
fight of it diſturb the moſt indolent curious man 
in the world. Very little time or trouble will 
ſerve to peruſe a piece, a lengthened neither 
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by invective nor declamation, which is not loaded 
with ſuperfluous erudition, nor crammed with 
quotations, to ſpoil the eyes of learned readers, 
and to be ſtared at by ignorant ones, 

I I will only add, that | ſhould be ſorry to have 
faid any thing which might give offence to pious 
and weli-meaning  perfons. I have endeavoured 
to avoid it all T could, and as far as was conſiſting 
with the demands of truth, and the obligation not 
to diſguiſe or diſſemble what we think ſuch. 

As to the ſeveral particulars in the Moſaic ac. 
count of the creation, theſe of themſelves might 
afford matter for a diſtinct treatiſe : and ſuch a 
one, I do indeed conceive, 1s wanting, to defend 
the literal ſenſe of this part of Scripture, and to 
ſhew that there is no neceſſity for recurring wholly 
to an allegorical one. 1 am ſenſible, ſome able 
and learned men till favour this latter way of in. 
terpretation ; moſt of the primitive Writers have 
gone into it; and the Fathers, eſpecially, of the two 
firſt-centuries. But authorities alone, are not, I 
think, of weight enough to bring one into opinions 
of this ſort: the literal expoſition has in no- wiſe 
ſo many or great difficulties as is commonly ima- 
gined; and the objections to the other will, I fear, 
be found utterly unſurmountable.— To leave this 
to a future enquiry, it will be ſufficient at preſent 
to ſet down the general purport of the firſt chapters 
of Geneſis. * | 


CHAP. I. 


IT pleafed the Maker of the world, according 
to the hiſtory here mentioned, to form the firſt man 
and inhabitant of it in a ſtate of innocence and 
' happineſs, and to provide for his refidence a place 
full of all delights, laying only one command 
upon him, the Keeping of which was to de 


attended 
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attended with the continuance of that bliſsful ſitu- 
ation, and the breach with the loſs of it, —He 
diſobeyed ; and it was loſt, | 
Now let it be obſerved, before I proceed, that 

it does not appear in the account we have of this 
matter, nor can be inferred from it, that men are 
born with any pravity or corruption, or any weak- 
neſs in their nature, but what Adam had, as well 
and alike before as after his fall. He was, it is 
true, through diſobedience, made ſubject to death, 
and the various ailments and infirmities that lead 
to it; ſo could not tranſmit to his poſterity other 
faculties or conſtitutions than were in himſelf; 
could not give them the good, he wanted: but, 
notwithſtanding the frame of his mind was to 
all intents the ſame ſtill, his liberty, or na- 
tural power to will and act, to judge and deter- 
mine, was not altered; nor did he acquire new 
defires and aſſections. In other words, his reaſon 
and underſtanding, in the eſſence of them, re- 
mained as they were; while his children had of 
courſe derived to them the ſame power and free- 
dom which he had, and the ſame ability, whatever 
that was, to pleaſe or diſpleaſe God, to follow or 
to depart from the dictates of nature. The differ- 
ence, in regard both of him and them, was purely, 
that their ſtate and circumſtances here on earth was 
changed; inſtead of immortal, they were become 
temporary beings; inſtead of an eaſy and undi- 
ſturbed condition, were doomed to a laborious and 
afflicted one: but human nature itſelf was not re- 
verſed ; only its duration and the terms of its en- 
joyments were different; the ſoul and its ſeveral 
properties were alike ; the manner of life, and the 
[pace and period of it, were on another foot. In 
effect, the fault which our grand parents com- 
mitted in no wiſe darkened, or took from their 
knowledge, but in a few reſpects unfortunately 
added to it: at firſt their 5 was hid from 
F f 2 them; 
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them; they found after, what it was to be naked, 
and wherein ſhame confiſted; or, rather, this new 
ſenſe and inſtinct was ſuper-added to their original 
perceptions :; before their tranſgreſſion, they taſted 
and conceived, only, of happineſs; now, they 
diſtinguiſhed between happineſs and miſery, thar 
is, they knew good from evil;” before, they 
experienced, alone, pleaſure and contentment 
now, they were ſenfible of pain and anxiety: and 
in reſpect of the woman, her affections were en- 
larged, or varied in another inſtance, ** as her de- 
« fire was to be to her huſband, and he to rule over 
50 Bee.” | | 
Io return: Adam and Eve, having broken the 
command laid upon them, are driven out of Eden, 
But, nevertheleſs, the goodneſs and juſtice of God 
could not permit, either that the ends of his pro- 
vidence ſhould be defeated by their fin, or that 
their deſcendants, who had no ſhare in this par- 
ticular guilt, ſhould finally fuffer, or be the worſe 
for it. Man therefore is no ſooner fallen, than his 
' redemption and the means of it are appointed and 
promiſed; ** And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy ſeed and her 
« ſeed; it ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt 
„ bruiſe-his heel *.” This text has been com- 
monly thus interpreted: however, to Abraham 
God ſays, „I will make of thee a great nation— 
c And in thee ſhall all the families of the earth 
ec be bleſt F — And all nations of the earth 
„ ſhall be bleſt in him $.”—All which did imply, 
that God would in time raiſe up a man, of the 
poſterity of Adam by Abrabam, who ſhould repair 
all the miſchiefs which the firſt man and woman 
had brought on their nature and ſpecies, and 
mould prefer them to another paradiſe in the room 
of that which was forfeited. Thus, the firl: 
Gen, iii. 19. f Gen. xii. 3. 1 Gen, xviii. 18. 
| ſcheme 
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ſcheme being ſet afide by the tranſgreſſion of our 
anceſtor, God in his wiſdom prepares a ſecond, 
whereby the poſterity of Adam ſhould be fully 


recompenſed in another world, for what they were 


made liable to in this through his crime. 

Thus much for the Fall. As to what followed, 
from Adam down to Noah, the Moſaic accounts 
are extremely ſhort : yet, I think, it may be col- 
jected from them, that the poſterity of Cain, or 
led by his example, or rather from the natural 
imbecillity of their minds, trod in his ſteps, and 
went moſtly into evil courſes; and that the firſt 
ſhort-lived traces or revivings of goodneſs after- 
wards were ſeen among the deſcendants of Seth: 
« And to Seth, to him alſo there was born a 
* ſon :—then began men to call upon the name 
« of the Lord “.“ —Joſephus, ſpeaking of this 
ſecond branch, declares, that they lived in inno- 
cence and virtue for ſeven generations ; he de- 
clares this, but on what grounds I cannot conceive, 


if from conjecture merely, or ſome ſuppoſed tra- 


dition. Very often one may gueſs at his inten- 
tions, when he endeavours, frequently as he does, 
to ſupply either the deficiency of Moſes's hiſtory, 


or to make amends in his own way for the con- 


ciſeneſs of it: but why he ſuppoſes what I have 
now mentioned, or whether his reputation and 
abilities will warrant every thing of this kind, I 
am uncertain. Koch, it is true, is ſaid to have 


walked with God; and, for that reaſon, one may 


judge, this was not the caſe of many more; for 
had others done fo as eminently, it would, it is 
likely, have been recorded of them : the mention- 
ing of one man's virtues ſo particularly ſeems to 
imply, that virtue, in the ſame degree at leaſt, was 
not very common. At the ſame time, from La- 
mech's prophecy of Noah, that he ſhould comfort 


* Gen, iv. 26. 
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them * becauſe of the curſe, we may ſuppoſe 
that there was in his days, among a few men, a 
ſenſe of that misfortune, and confidence in God's 
mercies. | | 

But whatever degree of goodneſs there might 
then have been, whatever reſpect to religion among 
particulars, it laſted not long. As ſoon as the 
world thickened and grew populous, even the pot. 
terity, the whole poſterity of Seth, except Noah 
and his family, as well as that of Cain, plunged 
themſelves in fin; and virtue and the fear of God 
were quickly and totally abandoned: The earth 
« was filled with violence, and all fleſh had cor- 
« rupted his way.“ 


. 


THE experience of two thouſand years had now 
made known the frailty and inſufficiency of human 
nature. Man's natural capacity or underſtanding 
did not in fact, through that time, lead him to 
virtue and happineſs; wherefore it muſt be ſup- 
poſed, either that he had not made ſo good a uſe 
af his reaſon as he nfight, or elſe that reaſon was 
not then a due counterpoiſe to the force that 
weighed againſt it, and that the paſſions were too 
ſtrong for it, and quenched its influence: which 
is not unlikely ; for theſe were at firſt at their full 
growth, and could be urged to no higher pitch, 
while reaſon was feeble and in its childhood, and 
unfit therefore for a conteſt which it is ſcarce 
equal to in its matureſt ſtate, The weaker reaſon 
is, this is always true, the more wilful and irregular 
are the paſhons; and the leſs reſiſtance they meet 
with, the greater is their perverſeneſs and propen- 
ſity to what is wrong; ſo that, whether reaſon in 
its firſt fecble exertions, and in this morning o 

human 
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human nature, had ſtrength enough to check the 
inclination to evil, may be very dithcult to be de- 
termined. 

It is not indeed poſſible, after all our thought, 
to come at a full view of ourſelves: this know- 
ledge is well ſaid to be too excellent for us: we 
cannot penetrate into the ſoul, and inſpect it in all 


its powers, and fee by what laws they act recipro- 


cally upon each other, Such reſearches we may 
ſometimes make in the ſeveral ſyſtems of matter, 
but cannot apply and carry them to our own ſpi- 
ritual frame and exiſtence, 

Nevertheleſs, here is my hold: ſince man's na- 
tural abilities and powers did not in fact, through 
the period ſpoken of, guide him to virtue and 
happineſs ; one may ſuſpect that thoſe powers may 


rot be, in all poſſible fituations and circumſtances, | 


quite adequate to that end, and particularly that 
they were not then ſo. Inſtruction, ſtudy, and 
leiſure and materials for it, with many other ad- 


vantages, are requiſite to give reaſon ſtrength and 


luſtre; nor, under theſe or any advantages, nor 
with the help even of divine illuminations, does it 
always acquire the ſtability and perfection needful 
to bring men to holineſs, and thereby to make 
them happy. I take it then that much was not 
to be hoped for from it, in its primitive rudeneſs 
and debility, with no aid of any kind, 

The true nature and unity of God, his omni- 
preſence and eternal exiftence, his conſtant pro- 
vidential care over his creation, and our continual 
dependance on him, are theories, not only ſublime 
and great in themſelves, but eflential to the very 
being of virtue, which, without an acquaintance 
with them, has a very unſafe bottom: but, uſetul 
and neceflary as theſe truths are, they could not, 
certainly, have, been known in the ages we are 
' ſpeaking of, neither through any faint glimmer- 
f 4 ings 
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ings of tradition, if there were ſuch, nor through 
any force that reaſon could then exert ; for, if they 
are diſcoverable at all by reaſon, which is not 
quite clear, yet are they not ſo, without a vaſt 
ſtretch of mind, in very long deductions, or 
in very long metaphyſical arguments, which few 
even now are capable of entering into. And as 
to that capital grand point, the doctrine of 
a a future ſtate, of all others moſt productive of true 
goodneſs, there muſt have been allo in theſe times 
an utter ignorance of it. The wiſeſt and moſt 
learned of the Ethnic Philoſophers, we know for 
certain, thought and reaſoned very darkly and 
dubiouſly on this ſubject ; whatever they hinted 
about it was plainly conjectural and imaginary, 
and what they rather hoped for, than could prove, 
or were convinced of. A great number of ages, 
befides, were lapſed, before any of them attained, 
however obſcurely, to this notion, if they did in- 
deed attain to it of themſelves, and without any 
divine impulſe or inſpiration. 

The ſeveral knowledges therefore, now ſpeci- 
fied, which are ſuch incitements to virtue, and ſo 
great ſupports of it, muſt have been hidden from 
the firſt race of men: they were neceſſarily deſti- 
tute of theſe aids in particular, beſides the other 
diſadvantages that attended them, I do not then 
wonder that they ran into ſo great and extenſive a 
degeneracy; I wonder much more, that even one 
family remained free from it, and under the in- 
fluences of religion and goodneſs. It was long 
after their days, and that through many ſucceſſive 
lights and aſſiſtances, ere human reaſon came to 
be in any meafure an uniform guide, and a moni- 
tor to be relied on, It is not ſo at this time, but 
to a very ſmall number ; conſequently, in its ori- 
gin and infancy, muſt have been far trom being a 
competent rule, and ſuch a one as was equal to 
men's wants, and perfective of their felicity. 


7 10 
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To this cauſe, chiefly, ought we to impute the 
miſeries of mankind in thoſe times; to this, the 
corruption that reigned ſo univerſally in them. 
Or, if this is not admitted, and it be ſtill faid, that 
it was in man's power to have lived up to the die- 
tates of Religion and Morality, yet muſt it be 
owned, that it could not but be extremely difficult 
for him to do ſo. In fact, he did not. It pleaſed 
God, therefore, to make uſe of various methods 
and proviſions, to affiſt him in the exerciſe of vir- 
tue, and to enable him to attain all the happineſs _ 
deſtined for him in this ſtate; all which methods 
and proviſions were, with infinite wiſdom, ſuited 
to this great and good end. This 1s what I pro- 
poſe to explain fully, and hope to make appear 

in the ſubſequent chapters. | 

In the mean time, it may be objected, that if it 
was not in men's power, or not without great and 
almoſt inſuperable difficulty, to hve well and vir» 
tuouſly, that then they could not juſtly have been 
puniſhed, nor ought God to have been angry with 
them. They were not in effect puniſhed, if I may 
give it that name, otherwiſe than neceſſity and their 
own good required ; neither was God, that I can 
ſee, angry with them: it is true, he ſaw fit to cut 
off that generation, in the circumſtances they were, 
by a deluge ; but his declarations hereon by no 
means imply anger; on the contrary, they are full 
of regret and ſorrow, and ſhew the deepeſt concern 
for ſuch an extremity : And the Lord faid, My 
“Spirit ſhall not always ſtrive with man, for that 
* he alſo is fleſh—and it repented the Lord that 
* he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
* him at his heart,—And the Lord ſaid, I will 
* deſtroy man, whom I have created—for it re- 
** penteth me that I have made them *.“ Again, 


* And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord, and 


* Gen. vi. 3» 6, J* 
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« the Lord ſmelled a ſweet ſavour; and the Lord 
& ſaid in his heart, I will not curſe the ground any 
© more for man's ſake, for the imagination of 
« man's heart is evil from his youth; neither will 
J again ſmite any more every thing living, as I 
« have done .' And more to the ſame effec. 
Theſe are the words of love and pity, not ex- 
preſſions of vengeance and wrath. 

Secondly, God did not puniſh men, or deal 
with them, otherwiſe than neceſſity and their own 
good required; for, after their N was 
grown to ſuch an height and univerſality that no 
means of retormation were left, an all-good Cre- 
at or couldnot ſuffer things to go on in that courſe; 
and it was more merciful far tv exterminate that 
Tace at once, than to let them live any longer, 
overwhelmed with fin and miſery; the conſe- 
quence of which would only have been their per- 
petrating yet greater crimes, and leaving behind 
them a poſterity wretcheder than themſelves, 


CHAP. III. 
THE deluge is poured down.—And now the 


great plan, for man's redemption and happineſs, 
is going into execution; the point ſtill in the eye 
of Providence, and to which all his diſpenſations 
are uniformly directed. For the accompliſhing of 
this, and to the end that God's promile, * to 
« drown the world no more,” might ſtand invio- 
able, two things were, chiefly and indiſpenſably, 
of importance, | 
It was requiſite to prevent the ſame degeneracy 
from prevailing at any time aiter the flood, that 
had prevailed * it. 

It was alſo requiſite to keep the knowledge of 


* Gen. viii. 20, 21. 
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One God, Maker of heaven and earth, from being 
quite loſt and funk in idolatry, 

Firſt, It was neceſſary to provide againſt a total 

loſs of virtue and goodneſs a ſecond time: for, if 
that had happened again, the ſame remedy would 
have been required again : another univerſal cor- 
ruption muſt have produced another univerſal de- 
luge ; no reformation, in that ſtate, being to be 
hoped for, or effected. In ſuch à degeneracy, 
thoſe methods of reforming, which in other -cir- 
cumſtances might take place, either ceaſe, or are 
made uſeleſs: the encouragements of praiſe and 
reward are wholly at an end; perſuaſion and in- 
ſtruction, and the force and effects of example, 
ſubſiſt no longer; neither would divine judge- 
ments themſelves, probably, be of any efficacy in 
this ſtate. When men are thoroughly hardened 
and confirmed in ſin, theſe do but harden them 
the more; partially inflicted, they are not minded; 
if more general, provoke only deſpair and defi- 
ance: wickedneſs, then, is made education; 
ſteeled by habit and countenance, it will not bend, 
nor alter; the paſſions and tempers of men are 
crooked, and turned the wrong way; while no 
good any more incites their hope, nor evil their 
tear: there is not room, in ſuch a ſituation, even 
for the influences of God's grace and ſpirit,“ 
which are ſuppoſed to come only in aid of men's 
own endeavours : theſe may rekindle the ſparks 
of dying religion, but never create virtue and 
goodneſs where they are not, and where the ſeeds 
of them are quite periſhed, and vice and wicked- 
neſs have taken root in their ſtead ; as the beams 
of the ſun and moon, and the dews and zephyrs, 
call lilies up in gardens, but cannot raiſe them in 
the deſart, nor ſpread them upon barren rocks. 

If things then had come again to the ſame rate 
ef iniquity, as men could not have been reformed, 

nothing 
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nothing could have been done effectually for their 


welfare; for, if men cannot be made good and 
virtuous, they cannot be made happy: God's pro- 
miſe, to drown the world no more,” had better 
not have been made ; for it would have been bet- 
ter, in that ſuppoſition, for mankind to be cut off, 

than not. | 
- Secondly, It was neceſſary to keep the know- 
ledge of the One God, Maker of heaven and earth, 
from being loſt; as inſtantly loſt it would have 
been, without the divine care and interpoſition : 
for, in thoſe days of ignorance, men ran haſtily 
and headlong into idolatry ; they ran into it, as it 
were, by inſtinct; all they could conceive, or ra- 
ther ſurmiſe, was, that there was ſomething ſome- 
where, exiſtences of ſome kind or other, more 
powerful and perfect than they, and that they 
were dependent on, and ſubject to, ſome ſuch be- 
ings, inviſible to them. Their impotent and help- 
eſtate, the many dangers and wants they were 
involved in, their inability to relieve the one, or 
guard ſufficiently againſt the other, eaſily led them 
to imagine this; to hope, that ſome of theſe be- 
ings were inclined to do them good ; and to fear, 
that others would hurt them : thoſe they ſought 
to for protection; theſe they endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe with ſacrifices: and this priſtine timidity, 
and feebleneſs in men's ſpirits, it was, that gave 
riſe to the ſeveral religions that obtained, in all 
times, through the heathen world: their original 
impreſſions and traditions concerning God and his 
Unity, whatever they were, were foon eraſed out 
of their minds, avd they foon forgot, as it was 
natural, what they did not underſtand : then, the 
more gods they had, the ſafer they fondly ima- 
gined they ſhould be, and that, by preferring one 
tett of gods to another, they ſhould engage them 
the more ſtrongly in their favour. This error 
gen 
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grew up out of their ſimplicity, as plants grow 


out of the earth; fear, ignorance, and example, 
drove them almoſt irrefiſtibly into it, and it be- 
came ſecond nature, | 
Idolatry, then, muſt of courſe, without the Di- 
vine interpoſition, ſoon have become univerſal; 
which had it once been, it muſt always have con- 
tinued ſo: if no one nation had had the know- 
ledge of God, all others would have remained 
without it. It was (for I may be allowed to ſup- 
poſe the Jewiſh records, in this reſpect at leaſt, 
true) amazingly difficult to preferve this know- 
ledge among one nation only ; and being preſerved 
among them, it was a buſineſs of long time and 
preparation to convey it, by their hands, to the 
reſt of the world : if then it was ſo hard a matter 
to bring and to keep mankind to the true worſhip 
and belief of one God, even this way, how could 
they have been brought to it by any other? how 
could all men have come by the knowledge 
of God, which it was almoſt impoſſible to pre- 
ſerve among a few, and which the reſt came fo 
hardly by, while partially preſerved, if it had been 
once univerſally loſt? Could human reaſon have 
recovered it? Very probably, not: the true 
knowledge of God could not have been had bur 
from God himſelf. 
We are apt to think we clearly ſee theſe truths, 
and that we can as clearly prove them, now that 
they have been revealed to us: but how, let me 
aſk, do we prove them ?—All metaphyfical rea- 
ſonings, or arguments, as we term them, à prior, 
are of ſuch a nature, that many, even wiſe men, 
have thought them not much to be relied on; 
they are, in fact, often precarious and deceirful, 
and, at beſt, within the apprehenfion of but a few 
men. As to realonings à poſteriori, ſuch as are 
taken 
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taken from the frame and order of the univerſe ; 
theſe are indeed thought to riſe to a real certainty, 
or very near it, of the being of a God, the cauſe 
of all things : but even here our under(tanding i is 
ſoon loſt and bewildered. Whence is that cauſe, 
and bow is he the Firſt Cauſe ? What is eternity, 
what neceſſity of exiſtence] exiſtence uncauſed, 
and without beginning, and without end! What 
is creation, or cauſing to be that which was not ? 
Say, notwithſtanding, that we do prove by theſe 
laſt-mentioned reaſonings the being of God; yet 
do we not certainly prove, by them alone, all bis 
attributes: we may perhaps conclude from ſuch 
arguments the exiftence of a Creator, but can go 
very little further ; can neither deduce thence his 
Unity, nor his providence and government of his 
creation: there may be other Creators, other eter- 
nal intelligent agents; or this ſyſtem, to which 
we belong, may have been ſo contrived, as not to 
need God's care and ſuperintendency *. The 
proofs then of this ſort, prove what they can, are 
only very fair preſumptions or probabilities, with- 
in a ſmall matter indeed of certainty, but not 
ſtrictly and abſolutely demonſtrative : Atheiſm has 
no regular fixed ſcheme to reſt on; no hypotheſis, 
that is not expoſed to endleſs inconveniencies : on 
the contrary, the ſuppoſition of a God, or Firſt 
Cauſe, is a more ſpecious and confiltent philoſo- 
phy, with much juſter pretenſions to truth, and 
accompanied with leſs and fewer difficulties. 
However, to avoid debate, we-will ſuppole that 
reaſon, without revelation, could in time have at- 
' tained to the knowledge of the true God: be it 
ſo; yet the world might have grown old, and un- 
numbered ages have paſſed, ere one great Genius 
had climbed this ſummit of truth,. and many 


* ——— + Divim natura, neceſſe eſt, 
» Immortali avo ſumma cum pace fruatur.“ 
more, 
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more, ere he could have carried others thither. 
It is certain, that only the greateſt of the Ethnic 
Philoſophers, either before the Chriſtian æra, or 
long after, had any tolerably juſt conceptions, if 
even they had ſuch, of the Unity “ of the Supreme 
Being ; the bulk of the world had them not. Be 
it then admitted, that the Philoſophers had, or 
might have had, ſuch conceptions ; yet how could 
they have brought mankind into their ſentiments ? 
could their leflons, with no. authority but their 
own, have grappled with, and got the better of, 
reigning bigotry and ſuperſtition? Was a probable 
notion enough to overturn eſtabliſhed and d 

rooted falſehood ? or could a refined ſpeculative 
truth, far above common underſtandings, inca- 
pable perhaps of ſtrict proof, at leaſt of ſuch as 
the generality could apprehend, have made its 
way through all oppoſition, and borne down pride, 
ſelf-intereſt, folly, and the moſt ſtubborn preju- 
dices? It will not be ſaid, it could. Well then; 
admit even further, that theſe Philoſophers had, 
like the Apoſtles, been inveſted with the power of 
working wonders, for the confirmation of what 
they taught: yet ſtill, the conviction, to have 
been wrought on men's minds, would: have relied 
only on certain temporary occaſional miracles, 
whoſe impreſſion would ſoon have been over: the 
evidence of former miracles, and of prophecies, 
and their completion, the teſtimony of a nation 
that had known God from the beginning, the 
chain of his dealings and retributions with that 
nation, and the character of a Meſhah, with the 
ſeveral aſtoniſhing and glorious circumſtances be- 
longing to it, and that great living wonder and 
prediction in one, the diſperſion and preſent eſtate 
of the Jews; all this further evidence, which it 


* « T owe,” ſaid even Socrates, when he was dying, a 
«* cock o Aſculapins.;. fee you pay it.“ 
| pleaſed 
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pleaſed God to give mankind of his being and 
providence, would ſtill have been wanting: all 
this put together was but barely ſufficient to lead 
them into this belief and ſenſe of things ; leſs 
therefore, or the leaſt part of it, probably, would 
not have been ſo. | 

Far be it from me confidently to aſſert, that 
God could have found no other method for ac- 
compliſhing his deſigns, than that one he made 
uſe of. Vet, when, in our beſt judgement, we 
cannot ſee how thoſe deſigus could have been 
brought about by any other, and when the one 
made uſe of obtained its end in the ampleſt and 
molt perfect manner, we may teaſonably believe, 
and take for granted, that no other was to be 
found, or, which is the ſame thing, none ſo wiſe, 
and well ſuited to all the purpoſes intended. 
Simce, then, the knowledge of God, without his 
eſpecial care, would, it is likely, have been early 
loſt; and, if it had been once loſt, could not, as 
far as we can ſee, have been recovered again; it 
was moſt neceſſary to make the ſureſt proviſions in 
this caſe, as it was alike neceſſary to prevent a ſe- 
cond univerſal corruption. 

Had not both theſe particulars been taken care 
of and enſured, there would have been no room 
or poffibility, | in appearance, for bringing men 
finally to happineſs: happineſs, preſent or future, 
can flow only from virtue, and the knowledge of 
God; had virtue been once utterly extinguiſhed, 
men would have been incapable of the knowledge 
of God, or any other to any good | purpoſe, as 
without that knowledge they would have been in- 
capable of pure and perfect virtue, which conſiſts 
in the love of, and in truſt in God, and an endea- 
vour to be like him. | 

Inn order to prevent a ſecond univerſal corrup- 
tion, God ſaw it requiſite, among other things, to 

; | . operate 
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operate powerfully by his holy Grace and Spirit, 
at certain times, and in diſtinction of certain men, 
for the benefit and inſtruction of others. 

And, in order to keep the knowledge of him- 
ſelf from being loſt, he ſaw it alike requiſite to 
appropriate, and ſeparate from the reſt of the 
world, a particular people; 'to reign over them 
perſonally, if I may ſo ſay ; and by grace and ter- 
ror, and by all motives of Omnipotence, even vio- 
lence and compulſion, to bind upon them the be- 
lief and worſhip of the true God, and keep them 
from falling into the worſhip of falſe gods; that 
through their means, and by this channel, he 
might communicate to all mankind the know- 
ledge of his Being and Attributes, as ſoon as they 
ſhould be fit for it, and in a condition to make the 
right uſe of 1t. 


CH A&P; IV: 


LE T us confider the firſt of theſe branches, 
viz. the preventing a ſecond total loſs of virtue 
and goodnels. [ | 

While Noah and his immediate poſterity re- 
mained, the memory of God's judgements, and 
the ſenſe of their own deliverance and preſervation, 
with his example and authority, with-held them 
a while from fin : but theſe inducements to virtue 
waxing weaker as mankind multiplied, and daily 
lofing force, it was not long ere impiety and pre- 
ſumprion got to a head again. They began, it is 
ſaid, to build a city and a tower, that ſhould reach 
unto heaven; a very unaccountable project, and 
which, if not manifeſt impiety, nor intended by 
them as ſuch, was yet an act of madneſs and 
folly, approaching very near it, and which ex- 
preſſed that violent and wilful ſpirit, as ſhewed a 
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tendency to every thing inordinate, and that they 
would thenceforth be reſtrained from nothing their 
imaginations led them to. 

It was now, therefore, needful for God to inter- 
poſe : and according]y it pleaſed him, as the fitteſt 
means tor remedying the miſchiefs at hand, and 
in order to make way for farther applications of 
his wiſdom, to ſcatter mankind abroad upon the 
face of the earth, and to divide them into ſeveral 

ple and languages, who were before but one 
guage and one people. 
I own, it may be urged, and not without colour 
of truth, that the ſame thing would, in procels, 
have happened of itſelf, through the nature and ne- 
ceſſity of human affairs v. It may be ſo : but then 
this would have been a reſult of length of time, 
rifing from cauſes, that muſt have ripened imper- 
fectly and dilatorily into their effects; and man- 
kind, long before it had come to paſs, would have 
lapſed again into their former licentiouſneſs, which 
would have obliged again to the ſame extremities; 
ſo that here was a plain and peremptory neceſſity 
for God to do that directly, and by the inſtanta- 
neous act of his will, which might poſhbly have 
er itſelf in ages; nor was the miracle the 

eſs on that account, any more than the reaſon for 


* There was publiſhed, a few years ago, a poſthumous 
work of ſome learned man, I think of Dr. Wotton ; in which 
it was ſhewn, with reference to the ſubject before us, that 
there are ſuch ſpecific innate characteriſticks in ſome lan- 
guages, difinguibing them from all others, that they could 
not poſſibly have been derived from any other. If this be ſo, 
as I judge it may, what is the inference * Why, juſt nothing 

. at all. This obſervation alone, if there be nothing elſe to be 
ſaid, will not prove, nor even make it probable, that there 
was ſuch a miraculous confuſion of tongues as Moſes gives 
an account of ; for languages, it is very poſſible, might have 
me by chance; people might have made them themſelves, 
by confenting to call things by this or that name or ſound, as 
new or original names and ſounds are daily made for things 
newly invented. | 
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it was to have been diſpenſed with : the benefit to 

accrue to mankind, by an immediate diſperſion 

and confuſion of tongues, could not have been 

iccompliſhed by a flow and gradual one: ſuch a 

one would have come too late, nor could the cor- 
ruption to be guarded againſt have been pre- 

vented by it. 

Nor is this argument at all ſuppofiutious or 
imaginary: the words themſelves of Scripture, in 
which this. matter 1s related, do plainly imply as 
much. 

« And the Lord ſaid, behold, the people is one; 
« —and this they begin to do, and now nothing 
© will be reſtrained froin them,—let us go down, 
« and there confound their language.” — The 
meaning of which is, the people are now united 
and live together ; and, from what they are already 
doing, it is evident, they are prepared to run into 
all manner of enormities: therefore, that they may 
not do fo, 1 will this momen: ſcatter them abroad. 
The reaſon, you lee, that induced to the miracle, 
is given, before the miracle itſelf is mentioned; 
ſignify ing clearly, that it pleaſed God inſtantly to 
diſperſe men, and confound their tongues, as the 
beſt and fitteſt means to prevent the wickedneſs 
which they were going haſtily into, in conſequence 
of their keeping together in one body, 

And that this was, in reality, the beſt and moſt 
effectual, if not the only method, his wiſdom could 
have made uſe of for this end, will, I think, ap- 
pear on a little conſideration.— Firſt then, by this 
expedient, wickedneſs and wicked projects were 
no longer to be contrived or carried on unani- 
' mouſly and univerſally; for men, being chus 
thrown into thouſands of little colonies, and di- 
vided by mountains, rivers, and ſeas, could no 
longer aſſociate and act together: at the ſame. 
time, the irregularities, which might have rheir 
G g 2 birth 
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birth from a few of them, could not now be pro- 
pagated to great numbers; for, every nation being 
unacquainted with the languages of the reſt, vice 
was not to be transferred from one to another; 
nor could that which was the growth of ſome 
lands take root in more: by this means, the con- 
tagion of wickedneſs had bounds ſet to it, and evil 
example was confined, and could not ſtretch its 
influence beyond one country. 

Add tv. this, that tokens of Divine wrath, le- 
veled on one pebple for their fins, might thence- 
forth be a warning to others to avoid the like 
fins: and as conteſts for dominian, extent of ter. 
ritory, and the like, muſt of courſe, in this ſtate 
of things, ariſe between different countries; ſo 
bleſſings being beflowed on one, and denied to 
another, and ſucceſs and victory being given to 
the good, and with-held from the bad, this, one 
may judge, might very naturally lead men in time 
to think of their true intereſt, and create an emu- 
lation for virtue among them. _ | | 

In effect, men were ſo circumſtanced now, by 
being parceled out into ſeveral nations, that they 

might, whenever God pleaſed, be made checks 
reciprocally upon each other, and be in his hands, 
according to their reſpective virtues or demerits, 
the inſtruments of their own reward or chaſtiſe- 
ment: a wicked ſtate, or community, being 
brought low, one more worthy could be exalted 
in the room of it; this people growing diſſolute 
and abandoned, another, leſs debauched, may be 
made lords and maſters over them. | 

On this footing, it was morally impoſſible that an 
univerſal degeneracy ſhould ever take place again, 
or that wickedneſs, let it prevail as ii could in ſome 
-parts, ſhould prevaila like in all.—And as to partial 
immorality, whatever there might be of it in par- 


ticular nations or ſocieties, it could be of no very 
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ill conſequence, there being always room in this 
circumſtance to check and reſtrain it in ſuch man- 
ner or degree as might be required. Thus things 
were brought to a ſecurity, and men's welfare 

laced on a true baſis for the future, through 
God's wiſdom in timely diſperſing them, and 
changing their one language into many. 

There is nothing in all the Sacred Writings, 
thar has been ſo much the mark of -ridicule, or 
lain more open to vulgar exception, than the at- 
fair now ſpoken of; wherefore I was the more 
defirous to reſcue it, as well from irrational con- 
ſtructions, as from cenſures of levity : but ſtill I 
will be ſo candid as not to ſuppreſs any thing I 
know of, that can be ſaid fairly againſt it, It may 
be ſaid, I gueſs, that the diſperſion of men at this 
juncture, and the quaſhing of their mad counſels, 
might have been brought about, not only natu- 
rally and without a miracle, but directly and at 
once: I own it. A ſtorm, for example, a very 
high and furious ſtorm, might have ſcattered and 
driven them abroad immediately : this 1s poſſible; 
but then, whatever this ſtorm was, ſuppoſing it 
only to be natural, it could not have diſperſed 
them to ſo great a diſtance, nor kept them aſunder 
ſo long, but that they might eaſily have come to. 
gether again after it was over. T he confoundin 
therefore of their ſpeech, it is highly credible, was 
the only meaſure that could have diſperſed and 
divided them effeEtually, as well as inſtantly, and 
ſo as to anſwer fully the views of Providence. 

This ſtory of Babel then is not, after all, fo 
ſtrange a one, as ſome grave perſons have ſeemed 
to think; is not likely to have been the invention 
of Moſes, being at a loſs to account for the variety 
of languages and nations; but, moſt probably, 
was ſet down by bim under the impulſe and con- 
duct of that inſpiring power, which made him a 
man ſo © mighty in thought and in act.“ 
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To diſmiſs this topic, it was. with mankind ori- 
givally, while remaining in one body, as it is with 
a great popular tumult or inſurrection : the mul- 
titude, in this bad collective capacity, ran headily 


to miſchief; but when once means are found to 

Huanite and diſperſe them, their tempers and in- 

clinations ſoon change; they then keep cloſe to 

their ſeparate diſtricts, and follow their callings in 
Uiet. \ 

This diſperſion of men was one proper and ade. 
quate means to keep them from falling again into 
ap irremediable ſtate of vice and iniquity. 

Over and above this, it pleaſed God, at different 
times, to ſend into the world divers excellent per- 
ſons, for the edification of human nature, and re- 
markably to illuminate and pour his grace and fa- 
vour upon them for this end. Theſe were the 
Heroes whom the great Writers of antiquity, in 
their fables and allegories, make mention of * ; 
who broke the barriers of the prince of darkneſs, 
and weakened his empire, and therefore were de- 
clared to be deſcended from gods; that is, they 
were enlightened by the God of gods, and through 
his eſpecial favour cleared the miſts from men's 
eyes, and ſhewed them the paths to truth and vir- 
rue. 

It will, I foreſee, be objected here, that this is 
merely an aflertion, a thing not to be proved; that 
there is no need to ſuppole that theſe great men 
had any light or guide but nature and reaſon. 1 
own, we have no-records, ſacred or other, or any 
ſitive proof for ſupport of this notion with re- 
ect to ſome of thoſe great men: let it then be 
lowed to be only a ſuppoſition; yet it is a ra- 
tional one, and has probability on its fide: for is 


* Pauci, quos æquus amavit 
6 Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad æthera virtus, 
« Dis geniti, potuere  * | 
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it to be conceived, unleſs we admit ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance, that perſons ſhould rife, in the moſt bar- 
barous and illiterate times, equal, for wiſdom and 
abilities, to any that haye been known in the moſt 
learned? that, in this or that country, ſhould ſtand 
forth, of a ſudden, a great Moraliſt or Philoſopher, 
while all around him was darkneſs and ſavage- 
neſs? Can one conceive that, once in an age, 
ſuch a one ſhould ſhoot up, like an aloe among 
weeds and briars ; and that he ſhould thus get the 
ſtart of his ſpecies, and tour ſo prodigiouſly above 
them, on his own ſtrength only ? Could nature, or 
accident, create fo vaſt a diſparity ? could it come 
merely from different organizations of ſenſe and 
feature ? or was it the product of education, while 
as yet the arts of education were ſcarcely thought 
of? This is not over-likely. _ 

That theſe favoured perſons, therefore, were 
bleſt with heavenly illuminations, in ſome mode or 
meaſure or other, is a notion very reaſonable in 
itſelf, and perfectly agreeable likewiſe to our juſteſt 
ideas of an all-good Being, provident to bring his 
creation regularly and gradually to all the excel- 
lence it could riſe to. 

There are, I know, who have ſtrong prejudices 
to opinions of this ſort; yet certainly fuch opt- 
nions are of very natural origin, and what plain 
and common minds can ſcarcely help falling into: 
the beſt and wiſeſt, moreover, of the moderns have 
eſpouſed this way of reaſoning, as numbers of the 
ancients did before them, ſome of whom, I believe 
indeed unjuſtifiably, yet carried it fo far, as even 
to think there never was a truly great man, or 
_ perſon endued with a ſurprizing genius in any 
way, but who owed it to ſome divine inſpiration, 
and was raiſed up by God for ſome extraordinary 
purpoſe of good to mankind. | 

Early, and at the head of thoſe who appeared 
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in this high and ſacred character, were Abraham, 
Lot, Melchizedec, Job, at leaſt the Writer of the 
book of Job, and others probably, whoſe names 
we have not heard of. Abraham and his ſon Iſaac 
travelled and ſojourned in many lands, where kings 
were reproved for their ſakes, and, by their for- 
tunes, and the bleſſings attending them, wrought 
up to the fear of God. After them roſe Hermes, 
Zoroaſter, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Numa, Cyrus, 
and the ſeveral great Poets, Law-givers, and Phi- 
loſophers, among the Greeks and Romans. 

Thus no poſſibility, it ſeems, was left of another 
univerſal corruption: meantime, virtue and moral 
knowledge imperceptibly advanced and gained 
ſtrength, till, one nation copying from another, 
and Tucceeding times improving on thoſe paſt, 
men became at length capable of apprehending 
the holy truths of God and his religion. 


C HAP. V. 
THE ſecond thing, eſſential in the Scheme of 


Providence, was the keeping the knowledge of 
« the only true God” from being wholly loſt. 
This could not probably have been ſo well done, 
as by ſeparating from the reſt of the world a par- 
ticular people, and training them gradually in that 
knowledge: for men's propenfity to pluralities of 
gods was ſo natural and predominant, that they 
ran into it at once and alike ; it was the ſole habit, 
or characteriſtick, in which one nation did not 
differ from another: ſo that, if ſome one had not 
been ſelected from the reſt, and kept from min- 
ling with them, and imitating their ſuperſtitions 
and. follies, which they would have done had they 
mingled with, them, the knowledge of God could 
not have been preſerved: contagions cannot be 
eſcaped but by flyi ing from the infected. N 
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It being neceſſary, therefore, that a particular 
people ſhould be fer apart, and divided from all 
others; let us go ſuccinctly over, and juſt mark, 
the ſeveral ſteps which it pleaſed God to take in 
order to it, in order both to ſet one nation thus 
apart from the reſt, as his peculiar people, and, 
when that was done, to confirm and maintain his 
true worſhip and belief among them. 

It was not long after the Deluge ere men's 
minds were clouded and darkened, and their ori- 
ginal apprehenſions and ideas of God almoſt quite 
extinguithed : idolatry, like a ſecond deluge, had 
poured itſelf through the lands; it had got foot- 
ing even among the elder branch of Shem, and 
that, while Noah himſelf was ſtill living, and they 
had his example and authority before their eyes. 
In this conjuncture, the time preciſely that ſuch 
a ſtep was required, Abraham is called, a man of 
virtuous and good diſpoſitions, and of the tenth 
generation, or thereabours, from Noah : he 1s ſent. 
torth, with all his ſubſtance, from his own coun- 
try to another: God promiſes him an offspring, 
by his wife Sarah, in their old age, and to make 
a great nation of him; promiſes alſo the land of 
Canaan to his poſterity ; and declares, that “ in 
his ſeed all the families of the earth ſhould be 
* blefled ;” and goes along with him, and is every 
where © his rock and tower of defence.” What 
could be more engaging and endearing than theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances? What more proper to ex- 
cite in a man affection, duty, and confidence, to- 
wards God? Moreover, the going down of his 
deſcendants into Egypt, their ſufferings and bon- 
dage there, and their deliverance from it, and re- 
turn to Canaan, after four hundred years, are ſe- 
verally predicted; in conſequence of which pro- 
miſes and predictions, Iaac, firſt, is born; Abra- 
ham's faith and obedience, ſoon after, are exem- 
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plarily proved, and ſtrengthened, and rewarded ; 
the ſame promiſes are then repeated to Iſaac ; after 
him, to Jacob; and the heavenly correſpondence is 
kept open with all three during their reſpective 
lives; God converſes with them face to face, and 
as friend with friend: ſo much was required to 
eſtabliſh even them in the knowledge and fear of 
their Maker. | N 
In the decline of Jacob's life, his darling ſon 
Joſeph is ſold by his brethren to the Egyptians; 
a famine enſues in Canaan, and thoſe brethren are 
forced to go after him to buy food; by this means 
they come, as was foretold, to reſide in Goſhen, 
and grow into a numerous and great people. 
Thus, from a man and woman, childleſs, and 
far ſtricken in years, a nation is raiſed; that na- 
tion, as it was begun, is propagated, and preſerved 
by miracles; the main things to befall them, from 
their beginning to the days of Moſes, are foretold, 
before they began; they are ſtill kept apart, and 
diſtin& from all other nations, in which view a 
particular rite had been early inſtituted, and ſignal 
mercies and marks of divine favour inceſſantly 
accompany them. Even when they are fallen into 
ſlavery, God is ſtill with them; the more they are 
oppreſſed, the more they increaſe and flouriſh ; 
their ſtrength, beauty, and nuinbers, riſe with the 
cruelty of their oppreſſors; and all the while they 
have this comfort and ſupport, the promiſe of 
heaven, in his ſet time, to viſit and deliver them: 
all which viſible tokens and demonſtrations, con- 
tinued through ages, of the care and love of God 
towards them, could not but awake in them awe- 
ful ſentiments of that God, and belief and. truſt in 
him, as a Being ſuperior to all others. 
Let us review this matter once more. Sarah, 
kept barren to old age for the purpoſes of Provi- 
dence, in her old age, as was promiſed, _ 
| ort 
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forth a ſon; this confirms Abraham's faith in 
God: that ſon, on the point of bleeding, is reſcued 
at the altar; this confirms his faith yet more: the 
lives of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, are diverfi- 
fied, and mixed with diſtreſs and danger, by which 
the power and goodneſs of God do more abun- 
dantly appear, and they have more and more rea- 
ſon to own him, and to rely on his favour and pro- 
tection : on the ſame account, and with the ſame 
ſcope, is Joſeph ſold into Egypt; hence his bre- 
thren and family fettle there, and after his death 
become oppreſſed and afflicted ; their ſettlement 
in this country was one great deliverance; their 
affliction in it was in order to a greater; the one 
tending to inſpire gratitude to God, the other to 
keep up a dependance on him; for, had they en- 
joyed an unaltered proſperity, they would ſoon 
have forgot him : afflicted therefore became they, 
and oppreſſed, that they might look up to the 
God of their tathers for their deliverer : their ſo- 
journing in Egypt was of ſo long continuance, 
that they might be numerous enough to poſſeſs 
and fill the land that was deſtined ro them : their 
bondage and oppreſſion. was ſo heavy and laſting, 
to. the end their deliverance, when wrought, might 
ſtrike keener and more durable impreſſions on 
them; likewiſe, that the deep and affecting re- 
membrance of their having been bondmen them- 
ſelves, and taſted ſo much of its bitterneſs, might 
make them ever after merciful and kind to others 
in that circumſtance: befides this, the iniquity of 
the Canaanites, as is ſaid, was not yet full; and, 
had thoſe nations been extirpated before it was ſo, 
their puniſhment would not have been propor- 
tioned to their guilt; God in that caſe muſt have 
departed from the reaſon and meaſure of his juſ- 
tice: the ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to the 


Egyptians, and the judgements at laſt brought up- 
on 
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on them: neither was their iniquity yet full, 
So much depended on the treatment of the IC. 
raelites in Egypt, and on their continuance there fa 
lon 

In the mean time, all pollible proviſions had 
been made by God, to keep them from mingling 
with that nation, and to guard them from the 
idolatry of it: they lived in a particular province, 
or diſtrict, by themſelves; their very occupation, 
that of ſhepherds, was an abomination to the Egyp- 


. tians, who thought it unlawtul even to eat or drink 


with an Hebrew; ſo that the Hebrews could have 
very little opportunity of ſociety or commerce with 
them : then, the greater the tyranny they endured, 
and the more they were buſied in the work of it, 
the leſs it was in their power to look into the cul. 
toms and manners of their tyrants ; - beſides that, 
their very reſentment, and. hatred of ſuch raſk- 
maſters, could not but give them the ſtrongeſt 
averſion to all their ways, ſo far as they might 
haply be acquainted with them. 

Here, we lee, is a ſeries of wonders, which verify 
the predictions that went before them; a chain of 
great events, ſpringing from one another, and 
drawn out through four or more centuries; all 
tending, ſeparately and together, to attach the 

7 Abraham to God, and to prepare their way 
for being his choſen people, and which open to 
us in one view whatever there can be of beauty, 
harmony, and grandeur, in moral diſtributions. 

In truth, the more a thinking man revolves in 
bis mind this train of affairs, and ſees how one 
nation are led, ſtep by ſtep, to a ſenſe of the pre- 
eminence and ſoy ereignty of the true God, in order 
to be {ct apart for his ſervice, and to be, as it were, 
the repoſitory of his ſacred laws and religion, till 
all mankind were fit for the reception of them; 
the more he will confeſs and admire the * 
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of wiſdom and goodneſs, that appear through the 
whole œconomy, and in every part of it. 

Now, as nothing more could, in appearance, 
have been done for this end; ſo nothing leſs, it is 
probable, would have been ſufficient. The rude- 
neſs of human reaſon, in thoſe days, was ſuch, that 
to conceive rightly of the Supreme Bring was 
as much beyond its reach, as it was to explain or. 
amend his works; the greateſt force of mind, 
under the ſublimeſt improvements, ſeems not at 
that time, or much later, to have been able to 
carry men ſuch a length: the furtheſt they could 
go, the moſt they could be brought to, in number- 
leſs ages, was to conceive of ſome particular God, 
as greater than all others: conſequently, it became 
the peculiar care of Providence to bring ſome part 
of men, even into this imperfect notion; they ſeem 
not to have been able to reaſon themſelves into 
it; they could not ſee it by their own reflection; 
therefore the only way to convince thein of it was 
by ſupernatural effects, and extraordinary interpo- 
ſitions of Almighty Power; which interpoſitions 
could not be too frequent, or too often repeated, 
to counter. balance their ignorance, and proneneſs 
to idolatry, and to induce them to worſhip one 
God alone: ſuch manifeſtations were the only 
lights, by which they could ſee God; and, if thoſe 
lights had diſappeared, they would have been in 
the dark again; they but half faw him through 
this teleſcope, ſo could not have ſeen him at all, 
had it been withdrawn. If God,” ſays Jacob, 
that Jacob who, like his grandfather Abraham, 
and his father Iſaac, had converſed with his Maker, 
and beheld him in viſion, © If God will be with me, 
© and will keep me in this way that I go, and will 
© give me food to cat, and raiment to put on, ſo 
that | come again to my father's houſe in peace, 
then ſhall the Lord be my Gd; that is, in this 
4 | caſe, 
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caſe, he would ſerve the Lord, rather than any 
other God. 

All this preparation, then, it ſeems plain, was 
required, only to bring one people in any degree to 
the knowledge and worſhip of God: much more was 
required to keep them to, and confirmthem in, that 
worſhip : what has been recited ſerved no further 
than to lead to this point, and make, as it were, 
the openings of it; ſtill greater things were need- 
ful for ſecuting it. 

It is exceedingly difficult to carry rude nature 
contrary to its humour and propenſity, and to give 
it a happier bent than what it rook from its firſt 
fears, ignorance, or miſapprehenfions : let what 
can, be done, it will ſtill be apt to flide back into 
its proper error; like a bowl, which, while the 
force firſt given it continues, rolls even to the goal; 
but, when that is ſpent, curves and declines again 
with its own biaſs, 

And thus it was with the unhappy Iſraelites, 
whoſe deliverance from their Egyptian thraldom, 
with all that attended and followed from it, we now 
come to conſider. 


C H A P. VI. 
REMARKABLE and ſurprizing have been the 


fortunes - and ſtory of many countries and king- 
doms of the earth; but none have had their chro- 
nicles ſo filled with wonder, or could boaſt ſuch 
marks and defignations of God's care and provi- 
dence, as the Jews: begun and raiſed up by Divine 
Power; ſeparated from all mankind, to be one day 
the bleſſing of all mankind; driven from their 
country when deſolate and unfruitful, to come back 
to it when flowing with milk and honey ; pre- 
ſerved from famine while only a family, to be 
P reſcued 
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reſcued from ſlavery when a nation; from a fingle 
family and a ſmall number, in a ſurprizingly ſhort 
time increaſed to a great people, and, after bein 
an afflicted, perſecuted people, delivered with- a 
high hand, and made victorious over their ene- 
mies. 

They had lived happily in Egypt for one 

eration, and through the lives of the founders 


of their tribes: at length, a prince ſucceeding, 


who was a ſtranger to their fathers, their ſufferings 
and oppreſſion began, increaſing gradually as they 
increaled, and growing ſorer and more grievous as 
they grew more potent and populous: at laſt, 
their cry cometh up to heaven, and their deliverer 
is ſent them: and, as Joſeph had been greatly 
reſcued and exalted, in order to the bringing them 
into this country; ſo Moſes was no leſs eminently 
preſerved and diſtinguiſhed, for the carrying them 
out of it; that thus this whole diſpenſation might 
viſibly be the finger of God, and that the tokens 
and footſte ps of his providence might be ſeen more 
deeply engraved throughout it. 

And now the viol of wrath is poured forth. — 
Moſes ſtretched forth his wand.—The heart of 
Pharaoh ishardened.—Not hardened, that he might 


be puniſhed for what was wrought upon him by 


divine impreſſion, and which he could not help: 
herein was no crime: the guilt of Egypt, both 
prince and people, was their inexorable cruelty to 
the Hebrews, who had in nothing deſerved ſuch 
treatment from them, and to whole anceſtors they 
had been abundantly indebted : this was a guilt, 
needed no aggravation : Pharaoh's heart, then, 
was hardened, not to add to his crime, but that 
there might be the more ſcope for the hand of 
Cd to move in, and that his puniſhment, as well 
as God's power, might be the more conſpicuous, 


by being ſeen in greater diverſity: had he 4 — | 
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been hardened, he could not poſſibly have con- 
tinued ſo obſtinate in refuſing to let the Iſraelites 
go; and if he had not ſtood in that obſtinacy, 
there would not have heen the opportunity and 
the reaſons for multiplying Ged's wonders in 
Egypt; thoſe wonders, which were to convince 
the Jews in particular, that the Lord Jehovah was 
high above all gods, and which were to be de- 
clared by them to their children's children, and to 
be the ground-work and ſupport of the great 
ſyſtem that followed. | 

With this intent Pharaoh's heart was hardened : 
and to this intent alſo the magicians were per- 
mitted to do ſome of the ſame things which Moſes 
did: | fay, permitted: for, however there will al- 
ways be, in ignorant times and nations, ſorcerers, 
or perſons aſſuming that name and character, yet 
it is certatin there is not, nor can be, a real art- 
magic; there can be no natural power in man to 
do ſupernatural things, none by himſelf, none in 
concert with other agents: all ſuppoſitions of this 
kind are ſenſeleſs. 

The truth is, God at this time ſuffered enchant- 
ments, let me call them ſuch, whether by the 
miniſtry of ſpirits commiſſioned to this end, or by 
powers immediately communicated to. the en- 
chanters themſelves, to take place in a certain 
degree, as the fitteſt means, the more thoroughly to 
harden Pharaoh, and that it might be ſeen finally, 
that the imagined arts of ſorcerers and inviſible 
ſpirits were uncertain and , confined, and no ſtreſs 
to be laid on them; that thoſe ſorcerers, and thoſe 
ſpirits, good or evil, no matter which way you 
underſtand it, had no power, in effect, but from 
God ; none, but what he gave them leave to exert, 
and which he could limit and reſtrain at pleaſure ; 
and that all impoſtors of this kind were, in his 
bands, alike with the reſt of his creation, whenever 
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he ſaw good inſtruments for executing his will, 
and fulfilling the ends of his government. 

In other words, the power given to the magi- 
cians was given, partly, to expoſe the vanity and 
impiety of all who placed confidence in any _ 
or had any dependence, except in d only; 
thew, that ſuch hopes and dependencies _—__ 
always deceive and forſake thole who truſted to 
them; that there was no intrinfic power or efficacy 
in magie; and that whatever was done under that 
name and pretence was wholly through God's 

ermiſſion, and ſubject to his controul. 

Thus it is ſaid in Deuteronomy, that, “ if a 
ce falſe prophet foretold any thing, and the thing 
&« foretold ſhould come to paſs, with defign to 
« tempt them to go after other gods, they were 
« yet not to believe him, nor to worſhip other 
6e gods, for God permitted this only to prove 
« them.” 

Had the magicians had any ability independently 
of G:d, whether inherent in themſelves, or in virtue 
of infernal or other aſſiſtance, to do ſaper-natural 
things, they might as well have followed Moſes 
through all his miracles, as through a few of them; 
might as well have called up lice, as frogs; as well 
have changed day te night, as water to blood : but 
they had not, nor poſſibly could have, any ſuch 
power: it is contrary to all ſenſe, contrary to all 
our ideas of God, to ſuppoſe, that any being, ex- 
cept himſelf, can ereate and give life (this were 
ſuppoſing other gods), or that any ſpirits, good or 
evil, can do acts contrary to nature, and alter the 
ſtable and eternal laws of it; or, which is more 


abſurd, that they can empower men to do ſuch 


acts: the miracles of the magicians, then, were as 
truly miracles, and vertually as much the work of 
God, as thoſe of Moſes; they were as truly done 
through his almighty will and power, and could 
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be done by no other: the giving lite and being to 
a fly, or worm. or any infect, is as great an act 
as to give it to an elephant or a lion; the making 
a leſſer ſerpent, as much a miracle as to make a 
greater, or to teil the tempeſt where it ſhal| ra- 
vage, and where not. All ſuch acts imply equal 
power, and can come, directly or indirectly, from 
Him alone in whom is all power: the ſorcerers 
did ſome of theſe acts, and could not do the reſt; 
this was demonſtration, that it was not by their 
own power, they did them: ſo that, by this pro- 
cedure, while the heart of Pharaoh, as I have aid, 

was more throughly hardened, and occaſion thence 
given for multiplying of God's wonders, the 
tallacy and preſumption allo of all ſuppoſed con- 
- Jurations and magical arts was, in great meaſure, 
detected and diſarmed. 

Upon the whole, theſe methods, which it pleaſed 
God to take for vindicating his name and pre- 
eminence, were the fitteſt and righteſt, in all re- 
ſpects, that could be taken in thoſe ages and cir- 
cumſtances of the world: men then, feeming]y, 
were quite incapable of underſtanding the Unity 
of the Divine Nature, of of being reaſoned even 
into the fainteſt notions concerning it; their fears 
and weakneſs, on the contrary, led them into all 
manner of follies and ſuperſtitions, as witchcralt, 
auguries, incantation, idol-worſhip, and the like: 
the permitting, therefore, certain wonders, ſup- 
poſed to be done by different agents than Gus, 
and the doing others, ſeemingly greater and more 
- marvellous, and which ſuch agents were not per- 
mitted to do, theſe were the only proper proots to 
men, at that time, of God's ſupreme authority and 
omnipotence: nor do we ſee his wiſdom perhaps 
more clearly in aught, than in the perfect ſuiting 
and adapting in this wiſe his ſeveral operations to 
the nature and temper of the reſpective times and 
occaſions wherein they were maniteſted. Abd 
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And hence it is, we ſo frequently meet with in 
holy writ expreſſions of this kind: “ Who is like 
t* unto our God? which of all the gods can be 
« compared unto him? He is high ahove all 
gods the God that alone doth wondrous things 
« —the God of Abraham and Ifſaac—” with many 
others of the like import, and which were model- 
led to the unripened apprehenſions of men in thoſe 
days, when ſpeculative truth and reatoning were 
out of their reach, and they were to be kept ſted- 
fait with Cod, as by ſuch applications which might 
moſt cafily affect them, ſo by thoſe forms of ſpeech 
that lay moſt naturally to tneir underſtandings. 

« The God of Abraham!” And was he not as 
truly the God of his whole creation, and of all 
lands and people, as of Abraham and his feed 2— 
« Who is fo great a God as our God!” Was there 
really, then, any other god? No; but theſe 
phraſes, as J ſaid, were uſed in compliance with 
their weaknci;, and ſignified to them, what only 
they could be yet made to comprehend, that the 
Lerd was ſupreme over all, and had no rival, or 
competitor, for power and dominion, and conſe- 
quently that it was in vain to put truſt in any be- 
hide, 

In this ſenſe and conſtruction then in which I 
have explained it, and | am apt to think in no 
other, is to be underſtood the aflair of the Egyp- 
tian ſorcerers. In the ſame ſenſe I underftand that 
other fact of the witch of Endor: ſhe had no 
ability of her own, or through intercourſe with 
any ſpirits, to call up the ghoſt of Samuel; but it 
pleaſed God to ſuffer it to be done then in views 
of his providence. No being could have enabled 
her to do that, or any other ſuch thing, except 
God: no demon, or familiar, nei her good nor 
evil ſpirit, has, it is probable, any power to im- 
pede or aſſiſt men in their actions, to do them 
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good, or do them hurt, unleſs God directly enables 
and commiſſions them to do ſo: and in this way 
likewiſe, I take it, we ought to interpret what is 
related, in the Goſpels, of perſons poſſcſſed and 
tormented by devils; which perſons, if I am in 
the right in this notion, were really poſſeſſed by 
devils, and were not madmen only, or lunatics, as 
15 more commonly believed. | 

Thus much tor thoſe particulars which pre. 
ceded the Iſraelites going out of Egypt, and 
which, by various appeals to their ſenſes, and by 
the evidence of their eyes, were to convince them, 
that their God was greater than all other gods; for 
they could not then (which is what I have more 
than once obſerved, yet will it be uſeful to ex. 
plain it a little further) enter into the abſtract idea 
of one God, or Being, Author of all beings, nor 
deduce his Exiſtence and Unity from his regular 
creation; but, with the reſt of mankind, 1gnorantly 
believed that there were great numbers of celeſtial 
exiſtences, like him, and that, as to private per- 
ſons and families were given their Lares, or houſe- 
hold divinities, ſo every country and people had 
their reſpective national god or gods. 

It is recorded of thoſe nations who, after the 
captivity, were planted in the cities of Samaria, 
ce that they knew not the manner of the god ot 
ce the country; and that, afterwards being taught 
e his worſhip, they worſhiped him, yet ſerved 
e their own country-gods at the ſame time;“ ſo 
univerſally fixed in men's minds was this belief 
till the days of Chriſtianity : it ſeems, indeed, to 
have been of the proper and genuine growth of 
human nature, and ſo much ſo, that it could never 
yet be wholly extinguiſhed, nor is even to this 
day, many Chriftians themſelves having in effect 
revived, or rather ſubſtituted in its room, ſome- 
thing very like it, by allotting to different yew 3 
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doms guardian ſaints, or patrons, and paying 
homage and worſhip to them as ſuch. 

[t is moſt true, and would have been very pro- 
bable though there had been no grounds for it in 
Scripture, that God has, through all ages, deſtined 
angels, or immortal ſpirits, to preſide not only 
over ſtates and empires, but to be protectors of 
particular men and houſes. This were a probable 
opinion, though not warranted by holy writ; for 
what with more reaſon can we ſuppoſe, than that 
it makes great part of the happineſs of angels to 
perform the duties and functions affigned them by 
God? and what more glorious, or uſeful function, 
can the moſt exalted creature have, than to watch 
for the ſafety and welfare of his fellow-creatures, 
and to be buſied in procuring their good, and in 
averting evil from them? 

Such probably always was, and will be, in part, 
the employment of beatified ſpirits : but ſince men, 
in their priſtine ignorance, miſtook them for, and 


adored them as independent deities, not ſubſervient 


to, or acting by, the ordinances of their common 
Father and Maker, it was moſt fitting for Goa, 
when he ſelected a particular nation, in order to 
be their Ced in a more eminent manner, to let 
them ſee, what only they were capable of ſeeing, 
that he was far above all ſuch ſuppoſed gods in 
power, and that no other could do the things 
which he did. | 
Theſe were the arguments beſt ſuited to their 
humble capacity, and the wifeſt way in which 
their Maker could treat them, until ſuch time as 
they ſhould be able to know and recognize him 
by truer mediums. | 
Let it be obſerved further, in regard to the 
miracles which God wrought in Egypt, that, to 
the end the views of his providence, here men- 
tioned, might be fully anſwered by them, they 
were of ſuch a ſort as muſt be known to come 
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from God only, and as muſt be neceffarily ſeen and 
owned for his immediate real work, the work of a 
Being ſuperior to all poſſible powers of man, and 
could not be miſtaken for ſuch, nor could be in 
any manner deceptions, nor the reſult of any pol- 
fible human cauſes, or merely natural accidents,— 
Swarms, for example, of noxious inſects might, 
from natural cauſes, happen to cover a country; 
but would be of their ordinary kind and quality, 
and would not deſtroy one field, while they ſpared 
another, —Tempeſts of hail, fire, and thunder, 
might lay waſte a fruitful land ; but could not 
make diſtinction between this and that part of 
it, nor between the flocks and herds of different 
perſons. From diſorders in the elements, as 
might then have been imagined, or from irre- 
gular motions of planets, a darkneſs might have 
prevailed; but then that darkneſs would have been 
like common night, not groſs and denſe ſo as to 
be felt, and would have been but of ſhort dura- 
tion.—Peſtilence, or the arrow that flieth unſeen, 
may ſweep away great multitudes ; but when it 
does ſo, it always does it promiſcuoully and indit- 
ferently; it cannot ſingle out one, and no mote, 
from every houſe and family, and that the firfi- 
born; it cannot, in the deſolation it makes, ſtrike 
only the original inhabitants, while it paſſes over 
the ſtranger nation that ſojourns with them. 
And as thoſe miracles were ſuited to the general 
purpoſe of God's providence, in aſſerting his ſu- 
reme power and ſovereignty; ſo his wiſdom or- 
ere it, in reſpect to fomg of them, that the) 
were, in particular, expreſſive of the meaſures of 
divine juſtice and retribution, while they were 
fitted alſo for further ends and uſes: thus, the 
Egyptians having cruelly endeavoured to deſtroy 
all the male Hebrew children, their own firſt-born, 
by juſt retaliation, were cut off; and this grezt 
event was, beſides, the nableſt baſis imaginable tor 
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a ritual religion, ſuch being then neceſſary, and 
the moſt ſacred and ſolemn thing, a commemorative 
feſtival, or day of thaniſeriving, could be grounded 
on, Again, the Egyptians had deſpoiled the poor 
Iſraelites of the fruits of their labour and induſtry, 
bowing them down to every yoke and ſervitude z 
the riches, therefore, and ſpoil of Egypt, were 
given them, in recompence for their long hard- 
ſhips, and thoſe riches ſerved, afterwards, tor ma- 
terials to build the ark of the teſtimony with. 


CHAP. VII. 


I HAVE ſhewn the neceſſity there was of keep- 
ing the knowledge of the true God from being 
wholly loſt and ſunk in idolatry; and that there 
was no way ſo probable of doing this, as by ſepa- 
rating a particular people from the reſt of the 
world: the ſeveral ſteps alſo, which it pleaſed : 
God to take thus far (that is, from the calling of 
Abraham to the going of the Jews out of Egypt) 
for ſupporting, and making good, this branch of 
his ſyſtem, have been produced and explained; 
and it muſt, I think, appear to an impartial reader, 
that the whole procedure was wiſe, regular, and 
perfect, ſuch in every part and circumſtance of it 
as the nature and reafon of things demanded, and 
what only could have been adequate to the end 
propoſed. 

Let us now proceed to conſider the ſequel, and 
what was further required for preferving God's 
true worſhip and belief among the Jewiſh nation ; 
for much more was ſtill required as to this great 
point: ſo very feeble were their underſtandings, 
whatever was paſt, would have loft its force, bur 
for what came after; and former miracles have 


ſoon been forgot by them, if they had not been 
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ſucceeded by new ones :—nor ought we to think, 
which has been frequently done, of ſuch a forget- 
tulncis as an inficmity peculiar to this people only; 
any other people, as far as I can ſee, the ſtate of 
human nature then being confidered, muſt have 
ſhared, more or leſs, of the ſame frailty, and very 
probably would have acted, in ſome degree, as 
they did, 

God, therefore, foreſeeing what their weakneſs 
would ſtill lead them to, notwithſtanding the mighty 
things he had done in Egypt, continues to work 
his wonders among them, For this, he leads 
them, in that memorable march, with pillars of 
cloud and fire; divices the great deep, and they 
take their way through it, under convoy of angels: 
for this, the fountains ot bitterneſs are made 
ſweet. —They cat alſo oi the bread of heaven, and 
drink of rivers guſhing from adamant : thus, 
& he bore them on cagle's wings, and brought 
& them unto himiclt,” even to his holy mount, 
Horeb, at what time he came down to them in 
the cloud, and they ſaw the glory of God, and 
heard his voice “. | 

And here it pleaſed him to eſtabliſh his cove- 
nant with them, and to give them a ſyſtem of 
laws and ſtatutes, ſuch as no other nation had, 
and which were, not only moſt excellent in them- 
ſelves, but were in all reſpects likewiſe fitted to 
the temper and wants of that people, in that 
age, as well as to the future intents and purpoſes 
ot Providence, —The moral part of theſe laws 
contained whatever was juſt and righteous; the 
ceremonial part had every thing that was pom- 
pous and refulgent; the former inſpired probity 


* The Jewiſh hiſtorian calls it“ his immortal voice“ 
which, in my judgement, 1s a poor and low way of ſpeaking : 
Dii immortales was language right enough for the mouth of a 
Pagan; but that epithet, applied to the one only true God, 
teems very contemptible. | 
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and goodneſs; the latter, awful and grand con- 
ceptions of God : the one purified the heart ; the 
other en ertained the ſenſes: this was the eſſence 
of their religion; that the pride and nobility of 
it : however, the latter was inſtituted, not for its 
own ſake fo much, as for the ſake of the former; 
the ritual law was chiefly for an inducement to 
beget obcdience to the moral, and as the means 
to guide them to virtue and holineſs, and unite 
them to God. | 

Nor could ſuch inducements, and ſuch means, 
poſſibly have been diſpenſed with at that time : 
the path of virtue would have looked too rugged 
and thorny, had it not been chequered with ſuch 
roſes, and if there had not been enameled on it 
wherewith to pleaſe the eye, or amuſe the paſſions: 
the way, at firſt, to make religion appear lovely 
to them, was to give it a face of gaiety and plea- 


ſure; and the way to make the true God more de- 


firable in their eyes than falſe gods, was to cloath 
his worſhip with luſtre and magnificence, and to 
add to it all the ſpirit and delight that could be 
ſuperinduced from external things. Hence th 
inexpteſſible riches, and glory, of the he dah 
the reſplendent prieſthood ! the trumpets in the 
new-moon ! the coſtly unguents, and the like 
all theſe things, interwoven with, and being, as it 
were, the garment of moral goodneſs, ſerved, at 
the beginning, to recommend it to them, and to 
remind them continually of it. | 
And further, that religion and virtue might be 
yet more eſſentially their care, and that they 
might not be diſtracted by attention to different 
things at once, their civil and religious polity, 
their government and worſhip, judicial and ſacred 
affairs, were made one, and blended each in the 
other: what was an act of religion, was at the 
ſame time an act of ſtate, 
Thus 
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Thus the ſervice of God became, in effect, their 
whole and only concern and occupation, at the 
ſame time that it was ſo modeled as to be a kind 
of perpetual feſtival or holy-day, making that 
their conſtant recreation which was their duty. 

They could not be brought to the eſteem and 

ractice of what they did not underſtand, without 
— allured to it by ſomething which they did 
underſtand: external and ſenſible things lay within 
their reach and comprehenſion; but to perceive 
the reaſonableneſs of moral action, and the natural 
ſanctions of virtue, was above it: and on this ac- 
count it was, that their law was not only a mix- 
ture of morality and ceremony, but that the moral, 
as well as the ceremonial part of it, was enjoined 
merely in virtue of the divine authority, and made 
binding only as it was the command of God: the 
reaſon to excite them to virtue, which they could, 
then, beſt underſtand, was its being commanded 
by God; as its being mixed with ſuch rites as 
were pleaſing to ſenſe, was what would make them 
beſt reliſh it. The lures, which fail not to catch 
human nature, are outward ſhew and oſtentation; 
and we ſee, in fact, at this day, that people every 
where purſue this gawdineſs of religion, and are 
always moſt fond of the tire and drapery of it; 
whence even wiſe and good men have ſometimes 
thought, that it is expedient ſtill to indulge thele 
things, in ſome degree, to the vulgar, in order to 
keep up a ſenſe of God and duty in their mind. 
It need not then be ſaid, of what abſolute neceſſity 
ſuch matters were in the early times we have 
been ſpeaking of. 

In this manner were the ritual and moral ceco- 
nomy directed to their reſpective ſeparate ends and. 
uſes, while both the one and the other had the 
fame final view, which was to attach and unite 
this nation (the Jews) to God, by giving m_ 
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juſt ideas of his adorable Being and Attributes : his 
power and greatnels they ſaw in the Regale of his 
worſhip and habitation; his wiſdom and moral 
perfections they would, in time, learn from the 
perfect reaſonableneſs and goodneſs of his moral 
laws : the parade and brilhancy of their religion, 
which ſhewed the Creator in ſuch auguft lights, 
made his commands reſpectable ; as the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of thoſe commands would, by de- 
grees, make them amiable: ſo that the whole 
rended, and conſpired together, to make good, as 
far as could be done by this particular means, the 
ſecond general branch of the divine ſyſtem, which 
was the © preſerving the knowledge and worſhip 
© of the true God among men.” 

What I have here oblerved, in reſpe& of the 
Moſaic rites, relates chiefly to ſuch of them as 
were formed for grandeur and decoration.—As to 
the reſt, ſome ot theſe might, probably, regard 
purity and cleanlineſs, or the particular habits and 
complections of the Jews, or the nature of the 
climate and country they were to ſettle in. 

To proceed then, it pleafed God, at Mount 
Horeb, to divide the Hebrew nation from all 
others, and to ſign and ſeal, if I may fo ſay, his 
covenant with them: Here he adopted and ſancti- 
fied them ; here choſe-them for his peculiar peo- 
ple : he choſe them, it is true, with eminent dif- 
tinction; but that diſtinction was not ſuch as im- 
plied leſs love for, or regard to, the reſt of his 
creation: this, I know, has been frequently ob- 
jected, and this is what they themſelves were 


ſometimes ſo weak as to imagine ; but nothing 


ever was more without grounds: the choice, it 
pleaſed God to make of them, was with view to 
the general good, no leſs than theirs: inſtead of 
being partial fayour to one nation, it was, in 
reality, grace and mercy to all mankind : in other 

words, 
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words, the diſtinction and honour, ſhewn the He. 
brews, was at the ſame time kindneſs and com- 
Paſſion to the whole world. 

The all-wiſe and good Being, whoſe eye pene- 
trates that nature he is the fountain of, ſaw, how 
hard it would be to keep in a true ſenſe of his ſo- 
vereignty, and of the unity of his God-head, this, 
or any nation: he ſaw, that the utmoſt exertions of 
power, even the whole artillery of his wrath and 
terrors, would be ſcarcely enough to prevent their 
falling wholly into idolatry : he, therefore, ſeleted 
one people, to the end thoſe judgements and ſeve- 
Tities, without which idolatry could not be pre- 
vented, might be confined to one people: all 
other nations, all the Ethnic world, were ſure at 
laſt'to reap the benefit of this diſpenſation, un- 
concerned in the fate of thoſe to whom it was 
given, and without ſharing in any of its poſſible 
miſeries and misfortunes : the fruit and glory of 
it was to the Gentiles; the danger to the Jews: 
Jews and Gentiles were alike -to be bleſſed in the 
ſeed of Abraham, while the former only were lia- 
ble to the extremities entailed on them if they 
forſook God. | 

The favour then ſhewn them, ſo far from being 
partial or unjuſt, in regard to other nations, was 
more. properly, in this one reſpect, favour to thoſe 
nations, than to themſelves ; if mercy “ embraced 
ce them on every fide,” or if judgements were in- 
flicted on them, it was ſtill for the. ſake and good 
of the common creation : the whole world, in the 
fulneſs of time, that world, as has been ſaid, that 
could in no wiſe be involved in their particular 
calamities and diſtreſſes, were yet certain to enjoy 
the advantage accruing from them, the advantage 
of being brought quietly and ſafely, as ſoon as it 
could be, to the knowledge of the true God, and 


of the way to eternal lite, 
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The truth therefore is, this one people were no 


other than inſtruments in the hands of God, for 
procuring finally the happineſs of all the reſt: all 
the © families of the earth*” were to be called 
through them, and it did not affect mankind in 
general, whether, by walking duly in God's ordi- 
nances, they were crowned with the moſt ſignal 
bleſſings, or whether by departing from them, as 
it happened, they drew on themſelves as ſignal 
curſes: in either caſe, the Gentile eſtates were 
ſafe, and alike aflured of God's determined favour 
towards them ; in either caſe, likewiſe, the Jews 
were to be the means for bringing this about, if 
diſtinguiſhed with rewards, or if devoted to wrath. 

In the mean time, it was the moſt ardent defire 
of their heavenly Father, that they ſhould deſerve 
the one, and avoid the other; and to the end they 
might do ſo, no methods were leſt untried, no 
motives unoffered: forgiveneſs, long- ſuffering, and 
perſuaſion, were all exerciſed in this gracious view, 
alternate mercies alſo and rigours, the ſevereſt 
threatenings, and the moſt tender endearments. 
But, in all events, whatever they ſuffered for it, 
how keen and ſore ſoever their afflictions might 
be, it was abſolutely neceſſary, that the knowledge 
and worſhip of the“ one God, Maker of heaven 
and earth,“ ſhould be preſerved among them: 
the ſucceſs of all, the ſum and completion of 
things, depended on this; it was to be effected at 
all expence, and through all difficulties: and this 
alone was the true reaſon, this and no other, as I 
hope, will fully appear, that the ſecond command- 
ment was conceived and expreſſed in the terms in 
which we read it. 


CHAP. 
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« THOU ſhalt not make unto thee any graven 
& image — thou ſhalt not bow down thyſelf to 
«them, nor ſerve them: for I, the Lord thy God, 
« am a Jealous God, viſiting the iniquities of the 
« fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
«© fourth generation of them that hate me, and 
'£6-ſhewing mercy unto thouſands of them that love 
% me.” — There is perhaps nothing, in all the Sa- 
cred -Writings, that has, with ſo much reaſon, 
-perplexed and diſturbed the thoughts of learned 
-and good men as the commandment here recited ; 
nothing, which the aſſertors of religion could 
more hardly defend, or the oppoſers of it more 
ſpeciouſly object; and it muſt be owned, if other 
' exceptions, that have been made to revelation, had 
-as fair a colour, .it would be no wonder, if the 
4 horn of infidelity” was exalted —This matter 
then deſerves a very ſerious conſideration. 
To puniſn the innocent for the faults of the 
guilty, and to reward the guilty for the good 
"deeds of the innocent; to love men for merits, 
and hate them for demerits, not theirs; to ſhew 
them favour for virtues they did not practiſe, and 
afflict them for crimes they did not commit: this 
is what at firſt fight flies in the face of reaſon ; it 
thwarts and contounds all our ideas of juſtice and 
goodneſs, and is contrary to our cleareſt concep- 
tions of the nature and attributes of God: we 
. ſhould call any man moſt unjuſt and cruel, that 
acted on theſe principles: and ſhall we affirm of 
an all-wiſe and good God, that he does ſo ? - Far 
be it from us to aſſert this: God can no more 
depart from the reCtitude or moral neceſſity of his 
nature, than he can ceaſe to be; can no more do 
what is unequitable, than the doing of it 0 
: make 
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make it equitable : the word God is only a name 
for infinite wiſdom and goodneſs ; and to ſay, that 
infinite wiſdom and goodnels is governed by prin- 
ciples not wiſe nor good, is infinite contradiction 2 
ſo that, though the goodneſs of a maxim or action 
will not prove alone that it comes from Gad, yet 
its badneſs will always prove that it does not come 
from him, and though a principle or action is not 
made juſt becauſe it is from him, yet its being 
unjuſt abſolutely ſhews it is not from him. 

It is then undeniably certain, that the ſecond 
commandment is not to be underſtood, as it com- 
monly has been, in a general and indefinite ſenſe, 
and as the uniform law and meaſure by which God 
acts: under this interpretation, we cannot poſſibly 
make it conſiſt with his juſtice and goodneſs: it 
is therefore to be underſtood in a limited ſenſe, 
and as confined to one particular caſe, that is, as 
regarding alone the ſin of idolatry, and this only 
with reſpect to the Jews, and not as a rule which 
God invariably and univerſally preſcribes himſelf : 
and that it was originally intended to be under- 
ſtood ſo, is plain from hence, that theſe words, 
« for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, viſit- 
ing the iniquities,” &c. are annexed to this 
commandment only, and not to any of the reſt : 
it is not ſaid, “ Thou ſhalt not kill, for I the Lord 
* thy God! lt is not ſaid, * Thou ſhalt not ſteal, 
* thou ſhalt not commit adultery, for I the Lord 
thy God”—No; this threatening is limited to 
this one circumſtance, and can be extended to no 
other: the reaſon given, © that the Lord is a jea- 
„ lous God,” ſpecifically applies it to the ſingle 
crime of idolatry, and would be no reaſon at all in 
reſpe& of any other crime: Thou ſhalt not 
worſhip graven images, for I am a GOD jealous 
of my glory, who will not ſuffer it to be given 
© to another, and in this caſe I will viſit the fins 
of the fathers on the children,” 

Nor 
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Nor does it appear, that God did ever make this 
viſitation in other caſes; the contrary is evident in 
many inſtances; thus, after having declared, as 
we find, Deuterononiy the 1ſt, that not one of that 
evil generation, that is, of the wicked and rebel- 
lious Iſraelites then living, ſhould go over to Ca- 
naan, except Caleb and Joſhua, it is added, © more- 
& over, your little ones, which, ye ſaid, ſhould be 
& a prey, and your children, which in that day 
& had no knowledge between good and evil, they 
« ſhall go in thither; and unto them will I give 
*© it, and they ſhall poſſeſs it.“ The threatening 
then in this commandment, it 1s plain, was far 
from being a conſtant law and meaſure of action 
to the divine Wiſdom. | 

Let it be fo, it will be ſaid, this does not mend 
the matter: it is alike unjuſt to puniſh the inno- 
cent on account of the guilty, whether it be for 
the fin of idolatry, or any other, whether for 
one or more fins, the injuſtice is till the ſame: 
that which is unjult or unreaſonable in general, is 
ſo in particular. But this affertion is not true: 
circumſtances give things another nature and eſ- 
ſence : particular times and occaſions, expediency 
or neceſſity, alter the reaſon of action, and the 
ſtandard of right and wrong : it is unreaſonable to 
take another man's ſword or weapon from him, 
but not, if I am ſure he intends to kill himſelf 


with it; it is unreaſonable to aſſault or hurt other 


men, but not when we do it in our own defence, 
or that of our country: thus the ſame action, 
which would be ordinarily unjuſt, may not be ſo 
in every circumſtznce and ſituation, and moſt of 
all, if public good requires it, and cannot be 
otherwife ſecured. | 

Of this nature is the caſe before us: God ſaw 
the abſolute neceſſity there was of preſerving his 
true worſhip and belief among one people: he 


ſaw alſo, how difficult it would be to put this 
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point out of danger, and that all that could be 
done towards it would be but barely enough: to 
the ſeveral methods, therefore, already mentioned, 
which his wiſdom made uſe of to keep the Jews 
from falling into idolatry, he added this ſeemingly 
ſevere declaration, that, if they did do fo, they 
ſhould not only be puniſhed for it in their own 

rſons, but in the perſons of their deſcendants for 
our generations, 8 | 

And this was one of the moſt forcible and pow- 
erſul motives to engage them to their Maker, that 
could have been propounded ; for, of all the in- 
ſtints and affections born with us, none is fo 
ſtrong as that of love to-our offspring ; which love 

ws ſtill ſtronger the lower it deſcends: men 
will ſometimes fear for their poſterity, who will 
not fear for themſelves; they will avoid crimes 
for their ſakes, which they would not avoid for 
their own, as they will likewiſe exert acts of va- 
lour, and meet dangers, on this account, which 
they would not do, it their perſona! proper good 
were only intereſted : the bowels that are har- 


dened for themſelves will often yearn for their 


babes; and, in truth, it muſt be an uncommon 
damp and draw-back on the ſpirit of a wicked 
man, meditating guilt, when he ſees, and is con- 
ſcious, that that guilt will entail mifery on his 
children's children. | | 
Let it be obſerved likewiſe here, that the de- 
nunciation, now ſpoken of, is not given at large 
and indefinitely ; not extended to the whole poſte- 
rity of the guilty ; but limited to the third and 
fourth generation: there it ſtops; and the reaſon 
is, that this inſtinct of love for our offspring keeps 
its warmth and vigour till about that time; aſter 
which it dies away, and quite ceaſes to operate; 
as, in the animal world alto, the faid inſtinct has 
its term preſcribed it to work in, and never goes 
| I i beyond 
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beyond it. Suppoſe it were certain that England 
a thouſand years hence, ſhould be conquered, and 
all the inhabitants cut off; who would give him- 
{elf any concern about this? Or, if any one did, 
what langour, how little pathos, would that con- 
cern have! Men would conſider it juſt as they 
do the day of judgement : but, if this fate were 
to befall them in their children's or grandchildren's 
days, faintings and tremblings would be in every 
heart; their fouls would conſume within them for 
ſorrow. Thus wiſely and perfectly does God al- 
ways adapt the means of things to their end; it 
being needful to denounce a judgement that was 
to act upon a natural paſſion or inſtinct, the judge- 
ment is made to be. in force as long as the paſſion 
it related to ſubſiſted, and to expire with it. A 
longer continuance would have been of no uſe, 
and to no purpoſe. 

The threatening, therefore, to puniſh the Jews 
. thus far in their poſterity, if they forſook God, 
was one of the moſt likely ways to keep them 
faithful to him : it was an argument to human na- 
ture; an application that touches it to the quick, 
and, as ſuch, could not ſure be omitted by hea- 
venly wiſdom, in a concernment on which ſo much 
depended : all other methods for weaning and 
keeping this people from idolatry, ſcarce, but 
ſcarce, and in a long time, had their effect, though 
ſtrengthened by this; and ſo very probably would 
have failed without it. 

Here, then, ſeems to have been a reaſon, by no 
means to be diſpenſed with, for God, in one par- 
ticular inſtance, to take, or to threaten to take, 
meaſures which would not, in general, conſiſt with 
juſtice, according to our beſt ideas of it. 

We even find, that human law-givers, and hu- 
man laws, do the ſame thing, though not through 
the ſame or an equal neceſlity ; as in caſes of high 
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treaſon, and ſome others, where the penalties ad- 
judged to the traytor devolve to his innocent poſ- 
terity; and thie dt only to the third and fourth, 
but to all generations; and the reaſon is, that it is 
judged the peace of ſociety, and ſafety of go- 
vernment, could not ſtand without ſuch ſeverity: 
nor was this ever thought unjuſt by any one; and 
if this way of acting was not unjuſt when exer- 
ciſed for the ſake of one community, much leſs 
could it be ſo when exerciſed for the ſake of the 
whole world: if it is not unjuſt in man, where the 
reaſons of it are confined; much leſs was it fo in 
God, where the reaſons were ſo much larger and 
more extenſive, and in conſequence the neceſſity 
ſo much ſtonger. 

But, further, there is a great and wide difference 
between this proceeding in man, and in God: 
when man involves the guiltleſs in the fate of the 
guilty, he can make them no amends for it here- 
after; thoſe fortunes and privileges, the loſs of 
which they lament. while living, cannot be re- 
ſtored to them after their death: it is otherwiſe 
with God: he, who has the care of our being 
through all eternity, can recompenſe the innocent 
in what manner, and in what worlds, and as 
bounteouſly, as he pleaſes, for any temporary hard. 
ſhips which the reaſons of his government may 
have obliged him to lay upon them. 

Moreover, the rigour of this ſentence, * of viſit- 
e ing the ſins of the fathers on the children,” will 
appear ſtill leſs, if it be conſidered, that the viſita- 
tion denounced was national: let national cala- 
mities be ever ſo ſevere, and however every one 
muſt ſhare more or leſs in them, yet virtuous and 
innocent men, while they are afflicted as members 
of the whole, may be regarded and protected ag 
individuals: Ged ſtill has it in his power to do 
them good in their ſeparate capacities, and the 
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bleſſings of life, and health, and contentment, are 
ſtill open, and in his hands: amidſt the greateſ 
public diſtreſſes, he may diſpenſe theſe private fa- 
vours. 

Laſtly, let it not be forgot, that as this ſentence 
was not of a general purport, but particular to 
one crime; ſo neither was it to be permanent, or 
to laſt any longer than the neceſſity laſted which 
occafioned it. Accordingly, when the danger the 
Jews were in, of lapfing into idolatry, was become 
leſs, and when there was no further likelihood of 
the knowledge and worſhip of God being wholly 
loſt among them, we then find it pleaſed God to 
abrogate and repeal this decree of the ſecond com- 
mandment, and to declare by his prophets, with 
reſpect to the ſin of idolatry, that the ſon ſhould 
no longer bear the iniquities of the father, but 
that every man ſhould be rewarded for his own 
virtue, and puniſhed for his own tranſgreſſion. 

Let us now take a ſhort view of the whole de- 
calogue: for this will yet more evidently ſhew 
with what preciſion and accuracy this threatening, 
tt of viſiting the fins of the fathers on the children,” 
is confined to the caſe alone of idolatry. 

The five laſt of the commandments, ©* Thou 
* ſhalt not kill,” &c. have no particular condition, 
no promiſe or threatening, attached to them: — 
altogether of a moral nature, they did not nee 
any: perjury, robbery, murder, and the like, are 
ſelf-evident crimes, which fly in the face, and ſtare 
in the conſcience, of all who commit them ; men, 
in their rudeſt eſtate, could not but ſee the 
 heinouſneſs of them: the prohibition of theſe, 
conſequently, wanted no diftin& confideration to 
enforce it.——God's bare injunction, here, was 
enough. | | | 

The firſt commandment, © Thou ſhalt have no 
& other God before me,” is of a different ſort, and 
may 
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may be ſaid to be a poſitive law thus far, as it 
does not expreſly- and immediately imply, that 
there 1s but one God, but only, that the Lord was 
the God whom they ought to ſerve: to give this 
commandment weight, and urge it home, a mo- 
tive was added to it, moſt fit at that time. to influ- 
ence them. © I am the Lord thy God, which 
„have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the houſe of bondage; therefore, thou ſhalt 
© have no other God before me.“ 
The third, Thou ſhalt not take the name of 
«the Lord thy God in vain,” has no relation, I 
think, any more to ordinary, than judicial ſwear- 
ing: only, it having pleated Gad to reveal to this 
people his great adorable name, he here forbade 
the making uſe of that name rafhly and in com- 
mon, left, by familiarizing themſelves to it, they 
might loſe of the reſpe& and veneration due to 
him: this too is, partly, a poſitive law; what, no 
doubt, a Creator might reaſonably require of his 
creature; in regard alſo of the Supreme Majeſty 
of heaven, in ſome ſenſe, a moral duty; yet the 
reaſonableneſs, and morality of it, being ſuch, as 
would not inftantly, and of itſelf, appear to them, 
God thought fit to preſs obedience to it, by declar- 
ing, he would not hold him guiltleſs, that ſhould 
take his name in vain.” I his commandment 
likewiſe had a view remotely, though not ſo direct 
as the ſecond, to guard them from idolatry; in as 
much as nothing could more tend to give them 
high and awful ſentiments of Gad, than the ma- 
king his name ſo ſacred and mviolable, that it 
ſhould not be even lawful to pronounce it. | 
As to the fifth; © Honour thy father and thy 
© mother ;” it is certain, that obedience. to our 
* and the ſhewing them all manner of re- 
pect and kindneſs, is a duty no leſs plain, than 
amiable: however, as the practice of it, when it 
| | 113 | { of © 18 
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is practiſed, does not ſo much reſult from affeQtian 
of nature, as from reaſon, intereſt, ſhame, and other 
cauſes; fince too the wickedneſs, and immorality 
of the contrary, is not ſo ſhocking at firſt fight, 
as ſome other wickedneſſes, or is ſuch at leaſt as 
may more eafily be diſſembled or excuſed; and 
as God knew, how apt men would be, though 
plauſibly honeſt in other things, to offend againſt 
and evade this duty, his wiſdom ſaw good emi- 
nently to encourage the obſervance of it, by pro- 
miſing to reward ſuch obſervance with the moſt 
de ſired of all bleſſings—“ I HF days may be 
long in the land.“ | 

The fourth commandment, © Remember the 
Sabbath · day to keep. it boly,” being a poſitive 
- ordinance, has alſo its particular realon aſſigned 
for it. For in fix days the Lord made heaven 
ec and earth—and reſted the ſeventh day; where- 
fore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh day, and ſanc- 
* rified it.” The example of God himſelf is, here, 
urged to recommend and to endear his law; a 

law ſo gracious, that, in virtue of it, we not only 
enjoy a reſpite from toil, and care, once in ſeven 
days, but mingle with that enjoyment gratitude 
to our Maker, while we act in honour and imita- 
tion of him. This, ſurely, was the wiſeſt and 
moſt indulgent inſtitution that could be contrived 
for man, and has all the marks of love and * 
neſs on it, that can flow from Gad. 

Thus theſe ſeveral commandments, hacker 
abſolutely poſitive, or otherwiſe, have, each of 
'them, their reſpective conditions, or motives, to 
enſorce them, as the nature and reaſon of the 
thing required, and agrecable to che neceſſity ery 
was for it. 

In view to the ſecond, this neceſſi ity was oreater, 
and it was more important te provide for the ob- 

ſervance of it, than of any other; accordingly the 


motive to it was ſtronger than to any other: here, 
the 
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the chief danger lay; here, the guard ought chiefly 
to be: idolatry was the fin which human nature, at 
that time, was moſt prone to, and which it moſt be- 
hoved God to ſecure his people againſt ; wherefore, 
in this caſe, he calls up all their fears, awakes all 
their paſſions, declares, he is a God, jealous of his 
glory, and that, if they robbed him of it, by 
worſhiping idols and falſe gods, he would viſit 
that their iniquity from father to ſon. | 

Now, the motive or reaſon, annexed to one 
command, can no more be extended and applied, 
to all, than the motives or reaſons annexed re- 
ſpeQively to all can be alike applied to one: the 
reaſon for inſtituting the Sabbath can poſhbly 
affect nothing but the Sabbath, and God's 
puniſhing men, through a jealouſy of his glory, 
can relate to nothing but crimes that deprive him 
of his glory: to ſteal, to kill, to forſwear one's 
ſelf, does not, ſtrictly, invade God's rights, or take 
his honour from him: this only is to be done by 
the adoration of images, or any created beings. . '- 

What has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew, that 
the threatening of the ſecond commandment con- 
cerned only the crime forbid by that command- 
ment: for the reſt, the general tenor of God's pro- 
ceedings with the Jewiſh nation does, I think, 
put this quite out of doubt; there being no in- 
ſtance, as I remember, of any great and durable 
Judgement befalling them, or of any public ca- 
lamity, that laſted through generations, but what 
was brougkt on them purely on account of their 
idolatry, 
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WE have now, conſidered and vindicated the 
Juſtice and goodneſs: of God in that particular 
wherein they ſeem moſt liable to be impeached : 
_— 114 the 
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the ſtreſs of his care, and wiſdom, lay to guard 
the Jews from idolatry ; and in that ſenſe and view 
only, it is now plain, is to be underſtood the de. 
nunciation in the commandment we have been 
ſpeaking of. | 
In the ſame view, it pleaſed God to continue his 
wonders long after among this people: hence, the 
miracle of the Red-fea, repeated at Jordan! the 
walls of Jericho thrown down ! the courſes of the 
| . altered! In this intent, likewiſe, he or. 
red them to cut off the ſeven nations, inhabi- 
tants of the promiſed land; a conduct, which, 
however dreadful it may at firſt ſeem, or in what 
moving colours ſoever one might paint it, yet 
had it not been held, that is, had the — mingled 
with thoſe nations, it was more than probable, 
that they muſt have gone after their ways, and 
ſerved their „whether one conſiders the in- 
ſtable ſtate of men's underſtandings then, or the 
ſnares and bewitching perſuaſions of women, or 
the-power and prevalency of cuſtom and example, 
But though the Jews would not probably have 
been kept from idolatry, if the Canaanites had not 
been deſtroyed, and they had been planted pro- 
miſcuouſly among them; yet this, I truſt, would 
not alone have been a reaſon with a good God for 
exterminating ſo many nations, if it had not coin- 
cided with a much better and ſtronger reaſon ; if 
thoſe nations had not, in all things, acted in viola- 
tion of the light of nature and conſcience ; if they 
had not enflamed the fin of idolatry, by adding to 
it barbarous and impious rites, dreadful to men» 
tion; if they had not diveſted themſelves wholly 
of humanity, giymg their children to the flames, 
and committing all thoſe brutiſh, inceſtuous, and 
unnatural crimes, for which the land is ſaid to 
have vomited them forth; if, in a word, the mea- 
ſure of their iniquity had not been full, till which 
| time 
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time it pleaſed God to defer bringing the Iſraelites 
into their country. 

Not only the confideration, therefore, firſt 
mentioned, but juſtice might ſeem to require their 
extirpation; and not only juſtice in regard to 
them, but mercy in regard to ſtates and king · 
doms around them, liable to be corrupted by their 
ways, and to be led after their example. 

It was right, then, in every view and reſpect, 
that theſe nations ſhould be cut off: and as to the 
Iſraelites being made the inſtruments of it, this 
could have no tendency, that I ſee, but to give 
them the greater horror of thoſe crimes which 
were thus chaſtiſed and avenged by their arm : 
they knew, they had the command of God for 
what they did; they knew, that theſe people had 
been arraigned and condemned at a tribunal 
which cannot err, nor paſs an unjuſt verdict; and, 
as it was not unjuſt in God to command their de- 
ſtruction, neither was it cruel in his ſervants to 
execute that command, any more than it would 
be to root out out-laws and robbers by legal 
authority. | 
So far, in reality, was Sod from enjoihing any 

thing to his people which might inſpire them 
with furious and ſanguinary habits and defires, 
that their whole inſtitution breathed a quite dif- 
ferent ſpirit : the genius of their laws was good- 
natured throughout; of which ſtamp more parti - 
cularly were thoſe relating to hired ſervants, to 
bondmen, to ſtrangers, to tributary cities and 
people, to the poor, to their cattle: in all theſe 
inſtances is ſeen an abundant goodneſs and hu- 
manity, which, in ſome others, is carried to a yet 
delicater and more refined pitch : they were not 
allowed even to take the dam with the young bird, 
or to ſeeth the kid in its mother's milk. 


Thus 
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Thus was their polity, in many parts of it, cal. 
culated purely to excite in them kind and bene- 
volent deſires and affections. 

That great traditionary law alſo, derived down 
from Noah, of abſtaining from blood, was, in part, 
revived and enforced for the ſame good end, that 
is, in order to milden their ſpirits, and to make 
them humane, and tender of life: naturally, men 
recoil, and are ſhocked at the mere fight of blood, 
which tenderneſs of courſe would abate and wear 
off, if they were accuſtomed to eat it; the eating 
that in animals, which is our own proper life, and 
the eſſence of it, looks like eating ourſelves ; [94 
there is a particular ſort of barbarity in it, an 
therefore it muſt tend to promote barbarous dif- 

tions; as it has been known, in fact, to do 
among ſome ſavage nations, who have practiſed 

: we find too, that all fierce and noxious ani- 
mals live on blood, while the harmleſs and inno- 
cent refrain wholly from it: ſo that there is, in 
truth, a connection in nature between not eating, 
and not ſhedding blood; between not eating the 
blood of animals becauſe it is their life, and not 
ſhedding the blood of man which is his life. | 

And accordingly theſe two. commandments, in 
the law given to Noah, are, as it were, grafted 
into, and made a part of each other, „ Bur fleſh, 
< with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
« ſhall you not eat; and, ſurgly, your blood of your 
4% lives will J require, &c.“ viz. Ye are not to 
eat that which. is the life in animals, that thereby 
ye may have the greater veneration for life itſelf, 
and for the liſe of man, which I have guarranteod, 
and tuade inviolate. 

So careful was Gad, in forming his infant peo⸗ 
ple, to tincture their minds early with.,mercy and 
gentleneſs, and to give them an averſion to every 
thing that had an appearance of cruelty. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP: 3 
HAVING, firſt, ſet forth and explained the 


neceſſity there was of preventing univerſal idolatry, 
and that this could not ſo well be done as by 
ſeparating a particular people from the reſt of 
mankind, which was the ſecond branch in the 
providential ſyſtem ; we then proceeded to conſider 
and vindicate the ſeveral ſteps, it pleaſed God to 
take (from the calling of Abraham to the going 
out of Egypt), for thus bringing one people to 
himſelf, and keeping them from being idolatrous, 
like the other nations, 

We have now alſo reviewed all the ſubſequent 
meaſures and precautions, it pleaſed him to uſe to 
the ſame end, and have ſhewn, in like manner, the 
perfect wiſdom, goodneſs, and neceſſity of his 
various conduct herein, to the time of the extirpa- 
tion of the Canaanites, and the ſettling of Iſrae 
in that country. : 

Loet us, therefore, briefly examine what re- 
mains: theſe methods, and this conduct, had a 
due and proper effect, however not ſuch as ten- 
dered further interpoſitions of the divine power 
needleſs; the danger of idolatry was not yet over, 
nor were the Jews yet brought to that thorough 
and unaltered faith and dependency on God, which 
was requiſite to keep the knowledge of bim from 
being loſt: no ſooner was the promiſe to Abraham 
fulfilled, than they ſtart aſide; poſſeſſed of the 
land of milk and honey, they forget him that 
brought them to it: in a word, they ceaſe not to 
provoke Cod to jealouſy, adminiſtering, continually, 
freſh occaſions to his wrath, while they thence 
become freſh objects of his love and pity : they 
rebel, and are puniſhed ; repent, and are forgiven ; 

I ry be“ et again 
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again rebelling, are again afflicted; again repent- 
ing, are reſtored anew to favour; their city and 
temple are laid in ruins; the ſame city and tem- 
ple are rebuilt; the voice of gladneſs and tri- 
umph now, and now complaining and lamentation, 
are heard in their ſtreets; one age ſees them in 
captivity; in another, they worſhip on the Holy 
Hill: and this was the train and proceſs of heaven's 
dealings with them for divers generations, and till, 
dt length, time and affliction, their own and their 
Fathers? ſad experience, repeated calamities, re- 
peated deliverances, had wrought them to ſuch a 
'fenſe of their paſt folly and perverſeneſs, and ſo 
thoroughly convinced them of God's ſupreme 
power, as well as of his truth and faithfulneſs, 
that they were now in no future likelihood of 
departing from him, and of going after other 

gods. | 
* But here another evil enſued: though they re- 
- mained faithſul to God, they yet perverted his wiſe 
and holy intentions in his law, being moſt diligent 
and punctual in, and laying all dress on the ſhowy 
and leſs momentous parts of it, while they ne- 
glected the weighty and ſubſtantial: in vain were 
the admonitions of David and the prophets. And 
this, I fear, will be more or leſs the misfortune of 
mankind as long as the world laſts; for, by what 
ius and bent in nature I know not, or by 
what eaſt in its original mold, yet ſo it is, that 
men are always glad, if they can, to ſubſtitute 
ſomething for virtue, which is not virtue, to call 
that religion, which is not of its Kindred, and to 
ſimnk the regards to real goodneſs, in the purſuit of 
its ſhadows and mimics: excuſe them the ex- 
erciſe of humble, meek, and beneficent duties, 
diſturb them not in the gratification of their pride 
and avarice, and they will be as full of zeal, as 
vou defire, about forms, or about fooliſh or uſe- 
leſs queſtions and opinions, whatever coſts them 
nothing, 
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nothing, and does not jar with their worldly and 
| hypocritical views and diſpoſitions. | 
This was too much the temper of the Jews, 
after they were weaned from idolatry : but this 
evil, in itſelf to be lamented, did not yet interfere 
with the main ſyſtem of Providence, or lead to the 
defeating of it; it was enough, in reſpect of that, 
that they continued ſtedfaſt in the worſhip of the 
true God, without danger of warping from it: 
and in ſuch a ſpirit they were, and this was the 
aſpect of things among them, for ſome ages before 
Chriſtianity, every year and day giving them juſtet᷑ 
notions of God and his attributes, and ſtrengthening | 
them in their devotion and adherence to him. ; 
In the mean time, the Pagan nations had made 
great openings in wiſdom and virtue: thoſe arts, 
that began in Greece, were travelled into other 
lands: learning had got footing among the illiter- 
ate, and humanity and ſocial affections among the 
barbarous; and many good and uſeful books were 
written in Ethics, and for the conduct of life: the 
light of nature was carried high, or rather the 
darkneſs of it was much enlightened: ſuch was, at 
length, the ſtate of the Gentiles, God having flill 
been pleaſed, from time to time, to fend am 
them perſons, uncommonly endowed, for their 
inſtruction, and to fit them for the day when 
he ſhould more explicitely reveal himſelf and his 
ſacred will to them. In a word, what with time, 
and the tranſmigrating of knowledge from — | 
to region, and the labours of poets and philoſo- 
phers, men, at or about the claſſic æra, were 
come, in general, to have tolerably juſt ideas of 
virtue and moral truth, and ſo were in a condition 
to apprehend and embrace the higher and more 
important truths of God, and his providence, and 
a future ſtate. | =" 
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Befides this, the world, after divers changes and 
revolutions, was, through Gd all-ruling wiſdom, 
thrown into that form and complection, that ſuited 
with the great alteration deſigned : the thouſand 

tty ſtates and tyrannies, whoſe paſſions and 
whoſe bigotry might have run counter to the 
ſchemes of Providence, were all ſwallowed up in 
one great power, to whem all appeals lay ; and 
hence no material bar, or obſtruction, to the in- 
tended ſettlement of things could ariſe but from 
that one quarter: many parts alſo of Europe, 
deſtined hereafter to be the chief ſeat or empori- 
um of Chriſtianity, and that had, till near this age, 
lain in utter ſavageneſs, were, in ſome meaſure, 
civilized ; the arts and virtues of their conquerors 
were known to them, and they were growing to 
a capacity of receiving, at the ſtated time, the 
knowledge, ordained for them from the begin- 
ning: ſo that all things, and circumſtances, con- 
ſpired now with the views of heaven, and made 
this the fit juncture for God to reveal himſelf to 
the Gentiles, and to put an end to Idolatry through 
the earth, 

At the ſame time, the Jews had had a juſt and 
ſufficient period allowed them, not only to take 
firm rooting in God's faith and worſhip, but to 
prepare themſelves alſo for the hour of ſalvation, 
and to know, when he ſhould arrive, the ſacred 
meſſenger, that was promiſed them, by the de- 
ſcriptions given of him, and the various warnings 
they had to expect hin:. | | 

Now comes the grand cataſtrophe of the ſtate 
of our world: the Jewiſh ceremonial law having 
been inſtituted merely as a means to keep them 
from falling into idolatry, all danger and appre- 
henfion whereof was now over, it- was right and 
fitting, on all accounts, to ſet it aſide; and, as the 
Pagans, on the other hand, were about the ſame 

| time 
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time capable, almoſt univerſally, of knowing God, 
it was alike fitting to communicate that knowledge 
to them, that 1s, to ſuch a part of them, and by 
ſuch degrees, as ſhould ſeem meet to divine wil- 
dom; and this, as I have ſaid, was the ſituation, 
the moſt auſpicious for it, both from the extent 
of the Roman empire, and that profound peace 
and tranquillity that then reigned through the 
earth : here, then, was the fullneſs of time! the 


ſeaſon for God to fulfil his love to his creation: in 


other words, this was the preciſely fit, and alone 
proper juncture for Meſhah to come, when the 
Gentiles were in a condition to receive, by the 
Jews, the knowledge of God, and when the Jews 
were no longer liable to be corrupted to the 
idolatry of the Gentiles, when the ritual law was 
no further neceſſary, and when men's minds were 
ripe for a purer and better diſpenſation, and the 
circumſtances of the world were ſuch as to fa- 
your the ſucceſs and progreſs of it. 

In this very time Meſſiah came; nor could he 
have come ſo opportunely at any other : It would 
have been utterly inexpedient for him to have 
come ſooner, for the reaſons already laid down; 
and, if he had come later, thouſands, who might 
have heard that ineſtimable tiding, would have 
died without the conſolation of it: in the former 
ſuppoſition, his coming would have been ineffec- 
tual ; in the latter, it had been equally well for all 

es and periods to come, but not fo for ſome that 
would have been paſt: I do not mention here the 
accompliſhment of the prophecies, that pointed to 
the time of Meſſiah's appearing, and which cauſed 
ſo general an expectation of him at that time, be- 
cauſe, if any other had been more proper, they 
might as well have been accommodated to it; but 


this being eminently the fitteſt and beſt time, for 


that reaſon they were calculated for it. 
CHAP. 


* 
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c HAP. XI. 
IT is now manifeſt, that God did not act ar- 


bitrarily in his revelations, any more than he was 
artial and unjuſt in them: as to partiality and 
injuſtice, theſe, we have proved, cannot be im- 
uted to his conduct, without groſly departing 

m the true purport and intent of it; particular 
diſtinctions were never diſpenſed by God, but for 
general good; and if he ſhewed love and favour 
to this man, or this nation, it was ſtill for the ſake 
of all men, and all nations: he always was, and 
neceſſarily is, the guardian and benefactor, alike, 
of his whole creation : having created all for hap- 

ineſs, he muſt be equally ſolicitous to procure 

for all; and ſhould a religion, claiming to come 
from heaven, imply the contrary, it could not, I 
think, be received as ſuch by any reaſonable 
man. 

If I am aſked, why it did not pleaſe God, to 
deal with all nations as he did with the Jews, it 
has been ſhewn already, that in ſome reſpects it 
would not have been for their good to be ſo dealt 
with: then ſay, all nations being treated like them, 
and Meſſiah promiſed as particularly to all, that 
ſome, or more, of them had, like the Jews, re- 
jected him, and been parties to the uſage, he met 
with; would this have been a defirable iſſue? Is 
it to be wiſhed, that any one nation ſhould be in 
the circumſtances and condition, which they (the 
Jews) have been in ſince Chriſt, and in which, 
for aught we can ſee, they are like to continue? 
Laſtly, ſuppoſing the world to laſt many thouſand 
years longer, let me aſk, what force will then re- 
main to this queſtion, why it pleaſed God for 2 
punum, or moment of time (for ſuch it may be 

com- 
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comparatively to the whole) to treat one nation 
differently from others, eſpecially ſince they were 
thus treated, not merely for their -own ' takes, nor 
vut of partial favour to them, but in order to bring 
about the welfare of all the reſt, which probably 
could not ſo well have been done by nay _aket 
method, 

Now, as God was not unjuſt and partial: in his 
revelations, ſo neither did he act arbitrarily in 
them, or give them at one time, rather than at 
another, by virtue merely of his ſovereigu will 
and pleaſure: as often as he revealed himſelf, be 
did to, ſtrictly and abſolutely, for reaſons of wit 
dom and goodneſs, and at ſuch times only when 
it could be done with due effect for men's welfare, 
and by ſuch means only as were beſt ſuited to 
procure that effect: the revelation to the Jews 
was begun to be given when the world began to 
be enough re · peopled; that to the Gentiles, when 
the Gentiles were in a right temper and condition 
to embrace it: che former could not have been 
diſpenſed more early, nor the latter more ſeaſon- 
ably. As ſoon as the old diſpenſation could be ſu - 
perſceded with ſafety, the new one took place, that 
new one, for whoſe ſake alone the old was made, 
and which it was to prepare and make way for: 
the one could be ſafely repealed, and the other 
became practicable at one and the ſame time: nor 
this was continued, nor that deferred, any longer 
than it was right and fitting they ſhould be: the 
ſame time, and preparation, which was required 
to fit the Gentiles for the knowledge of God, was 
required to preſerve and fix that knowledge effec- 
tively among the Jews, * whom it was to 
be imparted to them. 

That known and boaſted 9 en, in- 
ſiſted on by Porphyry, ſo often revived by others, 
talls at length W It was tight on al! 


accounts, 
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accounts, that Meſſiah ſhould come ſo late; that is, 
that he ſhould come at the time he did, and no 
other: and as to © whole nations pertſhing, and 
** innumerable multitudes of men being loſt, 
* through ignorance of God's will, before his com- 
ing, it might as well be ſaid, that all have been 
loſt and periſhed fince his coming: what nations, 
what multitudes, have been thus loſt ? and who have 
periſhed ? God, it is certain, provided, according 
to his s, and as far as it could be 
done, for the welfare of men in all ages before 
Chriſtianity : his eye was ſtill upon his creation, 
to bleis the good, and proſper their labour; he 
trained mankind gradually, and by various means, 
to virtue and knowledge, ſo to qualify them, at 
laſt, for the higheſt and beſt knowledge, that of 
himſelf; and in the mean time he poured his 
love and mercy on them in all ſhapes : in reſpect 
of a future ſtate and being, if this be the thing, 
they, who were before Chriſtianity, were in the 
ſame circumſtance very near with ourſelves; it is 
true, they did not know clearly that ſtate, and 
what related to it, as we do; this was not, and 
could not be revealed to them, as it has been to 
us; nevertheleſs, there being this future exiſtence, 
and man's ſoul being naturally immortal, that ex- 
iſtence, and that immortality, muſt belbng as much 
to thoſe who lived before Meſſiah, as to thoſe 
who came after him; conſequently, the .bleſfings 
and rewards of ſuch a ſtate are open alike to the 
one, as to the other: Chriſt did not make life and 
i mortality; he only brought them to light: he 
did not conſtitute, but only revealed theſe great 
and glorious truths to men; truths, which he was 
commiſſioned to reveal to them, and which rendered 
their being, here, fo much more happy and com- 
fortable, chan it could have been without ſuch 
lighrs _ diſcoveries. la a word, the 1 
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of mankind was bettered, and made more perfect, 
ſtep by ſtep, and as the reaſon and nature of things 
directed; and if they that were before Chriſt 
wanted the advantages they were not capable of, 
and that are derived to us, if they had not the 
ſame incentives to virtue and piety, nor the ſame 
hopes and proniiſes to ſupport and animate them; 
if they had leſs of happineſs, as of knowledge, in 
this life, than we have; all juſt allowances, no 
doubt, are made them for it in the next, and all 
ſuch retributions as are due to their ſtate and 
ſituation. 

There is, indeed, no nonſenſe in Scripture itſelf ; 
but blockheads and enthufiaſts (this truth cannot 
be diſſembled) have grafted ſo plentifully of this 
ſtock upon it, that it is not always eaſy to ſeparate 
what is ſuch from what is not. : 

The ſcope and intendment of the whole ſcheme 
of Providence, was to bring human nature, by de- 
grees, to all the beauty, holineſs, and perfection, 
it could, in this ſtate, admit of; and all the parts 
of this ſcheme, as, I hope, I have made appear, 
were wiſely formed, and purſued, depending re- 
gularly on each, other, and leading to the ſame 
great and good end: every meaſure was rightly 
timed, and neceſſary in itſelf, and adapted to oc- 
cafions, and the reſpective circumſtances and con- 
dition of mankind. nn; 

If it could be proved, as has been before hinted, 
that God had acted arbitrarily, and capriciouſly, in 
his dealings with men, and by no rule but plea- 
ſure ; this were proving, that he acts without wiſe , 
dom, or defign, or goodneſs, and were, in effect, 
to cancel his attributes, and diveſt him of his na- 
ture: it is the ſame thing to deny Grd's exiſtence, 
as to ſay, he does this, or that, merely becauſe he 
wills it : he can do, nor will nothing, but becauſe 
it is wiſe” and good; and Rn you ſuppoſe him 
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to do otherwiſe, you ſuppoſe him to ceaſe to be 
what he is, that is, to be an infinitely wiſe and 
good Being. . | 
It is true, we may not be able abſolutely and 
in all caſes to trace the reaſons of the divine con- 
duct, and to demonſtrate the wiſdom of it ; but 
when, in its general proceſs and' tenor, we find 
all poſſible marks of excellency and perfection, 
we may reaſonably conelude, that every particular 
is wiſe alſo, whether we immediately fee the fitneſs 
of it, or no. 2-5 
If you ſuppoſe any particular, or circumſtance, 
as revealed from heaven, to be defective in wiſ. 
dom or goodneſs, this, in truth, is ſuppoſing it 
not to be revealed; it is denying the reyelation, 
becauſe no ſuch defects can poſſibly be in God: all 
the hiſtorical evidence in the world, and the ſtrong- 
eſt proofs of facts, from teſtimony, will prove 
nothing, if thoſe facts are not worthy of the Being 
they preſume to come from, and if they are not 
agreeable to his known itnmutable nature and 
attributes : we find, in his viſible material world, 
the higheſt characteriſties of wifdom and goodneſs ; 
much more may we expect to find them in his 
moral diſpenſations; if the former are infinitely 
expreſſive of the perfections of their great Author, 
the latter certainly cannot fall ſhort of them in 
that regard. | | | 
. Secondly, it is no leſs weak and abſurd to 
affirm, that we cannot decide, as not having com- 
petent talents for it, concerning the meaſures and 
proceedings of God: if fo, we cannot be ſure 
What are his proceedings, nor know if things 
really come from him or not. It is indeed finely 
and juſtly faid in Scripture, that © his paths are un- 
cc ſearchable,” and the like; that is, we cannot diſ- 
cover throughly all the ſecrets and properties of 
nature, nor inveſtigate ſucceſsfully all cauſes in 
their effects; yet do we elearly apprehend the 
3 eternal 
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eternal differences of good and evil, and the 
grounds of moral truth and rectitude; we are fully 
acquainted with the high attributes of the Creator, 
and can diſtinguiſh what is, or is not, conſentane- 
ous thereto : it is again ſaid, that his thoughts. 
« gre not as our thoughts,” that is, the wiſdom 
of God is as much greater than ours, as infinite is 
more than finite; yet have we capacity to adore 
and praiſe that wiſdom, and to Judge whether a 
revelation be worthy of it; if we had not, we 
ſhould not be worthy of a revelation, nor fit ſub- 
gects for one. | 


CHAP, XII. 


I THINK it proper to confider a little further 
the aforementioned objection of Porphyry. I ſhould 
be glad, if I could, to lay the axe to the root of 
this evil, which I imagine is built on a ſup- 
poſition, not only groundleſs in itſelf, but moſt 
unworthy of God; the ſuppoſition, that all, who 
lived before Chriſt, whether Jews or Gentiles, are 
periſhed, or in a ſtate of damnation, by their being, 
incapable, on that account, of any benefit from 
his merns. „ 

In reſpe& of Chriſt's merits, redemption, and 
ſatisfaction for fin; theſe are, in reality, a ſet of 

raſes, or notions, which have uſurped a mean- 
ing that, I hope, does not belong to them, or, 
which, at leaſt, are not to be met with, that I 
know of, in the Goſpel hiſtories, and which our 
Saviour himſelf does not any where make uſe of 
nor allude to : it is true, the Apoſtles ſometimes 
make mention of atonement and expiation; but 
theſe expreſſions, when uſed by them, are either a 
typical wav of ſpeaking and deſcription, and in 
alluſion to the rites of the Moſaic inſtitution, or 
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elſe are urged by them, in their reaſonings and de. 
bates, with Jews, as fit arguments to t em, and 
refer often to certain dark queſtions and opinions, 
which we cannot, perhaps, come to a very exact 
knowledge of, 

The Apoſtles, no doubt, were e perſaus highly 
favoured of God, and fo far under the guidance of 
his diyine Spirit, as was neceſſary to enable them to 
execute their great truſt, which was, to inform man- 
kind of the truth of thoſe wondrous facts, the Re- 
ſurrection and Aſcenſion ; in other words, to preach 
Chriſt, and him crucified : notwithſtanding, they: 
do not ſeem to infiſt on all they ſay, as abſolutely 
inſpired, and on ſome occaſions they actually dif- 
claim inſpiration : their ſeveral diſcourſes, and 
epiſtles, ought certainly to be held in the higheſt 
reſpe&t and veneration, and deferve men's moſt 
ſerious ſtudy and attention : but, when we are de- 
firous to know the true intent and view of Chriſ- 
tianity, and the real will and declarations of God, 
we ought, ſurely, to reſort to the leſſons ot Chriſt 
himſelf : and yet the contrary method is almoſt 
always taken; men till ſeem to value more the 
dictates of his diſciples, than thoſe of our Saviour; 
and for one quotation, or proof, they fetch from 
theſe, we have a great many from St. Paul, and 
the reſt :' this is, in appearance, laying greater 
ſtreſs on thoſe writings, which are often exceedingly 
obſcure and intricate, for the reaſons juſt men- 
tioued, than on the clear diſtinct inſtructions of the 
Author of our faith: a great part of Chriſtians 
even carry this miſtake. (or fock, [ think, I may 
call it) yet further; preferring, firſt, the diſcourſes 
of the Apoſtles to thoſe of their Maſter; then, 
the writings and opinions of the Fathers to thoſe 
of the Apoſtles ; and, laſtly, the judgement and 
deciſions of the modern church, to the decifions 
of both the other : thus, the lower they go, 4 | 
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the more diſtant from inſpiration, the greater with 
them 1s the authority ; which certainly cannot be 
a very right way of proceeding. 

To return then, theſe notions of Chriſt's merits, 
ſatisfaction tor fin, and the like, are not, as I ſaid, 
to be found in the Evangeliſts: our Saviour no 
where deicribes himſelf in the lights and views 
which ſuch phraſes import: the commiſſion, in 
truth, given by God to our glorious Lord, Methah, 
was of a quite different nature : the intent of it was 
not, 1 humbly apprehend, to expiate paſt tranſ- 
greſſions, ſo much as to provide againſt future ones; 
was not to ſatisfy for imaginary guilt, but to con- 
duct men to real virtues; nor to cleanſe them from 
the fins of others, but to aſſure them af pardon, on 
repentance for their own. 

But, principally, and above all. things, the drift 
of Chriſt's miſſion was, to bring mankind to a per- 
fect knowledge of the true Gad, and of the abſo- 
lute unity of his nature ; this was his main ſcope: 
accardingly, it is always his care to guard againſt 
errors and miſapprehenſions in this grand point, 
and to prevent, if poſſibly it could be done, all 
confuſion and perplexity of ideas about it; and 
hence it is, that we always find him ſpeaking of 
himſelf in the meekeſt and moſt humble terms: 
he will not even permit them to call him“ good, 
for that none, except Gad, could be faid, proper! 
and perfectly, to be fo: at taking leave of his diſ- 
ciples, he tells them, „I go to my Father and 
* yaur Father, to my God and your God;” and 
when he is queſtioned concerning the day of judge- 
ment, his anſwer is, that of that day and hour 
* no man knoweth ; not even the angels, that are 
© in heaven; no, not the Son himſelt, but his Fa- 
ther only.” | 

For this reaſon likewiſe, I conceive, it is, that 
our Lord ſo frequently ſtyles himſelf the Son of 
man ; at the ſame time, he is, moſt properly and 
| K k 4 in 
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in a ſuperlative manner, the Son of God. This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed; 
© this day I have begotten him:“ that is, this is 
the facred perfon, ſo eminently favoured and be. 
loved by me; and this day he enters on his ſublime 
Muſtrious office of Chrift Meffiah, Lord and Judge 
of this world: this, I believe, is the true meaning 
of the words, and that any other will be found in- 
confiftent : if we ſuppoſe them to relate to eternity, 
vr to the time of the Virgin's conceiving by the Holy 
Ghoft, both the one, and the other, implies a con · 
tradiction ; but, if the paſſage be underſtood as I 
have explained it, it is, I will dare to fay, the 
fineft ' 1 — of figurative ſpeech that can be 
conceived, and the moft admirably expreffive of, 
and ſuited to, the majeſty of the thing it reprefents, 
Thus is Chriſt the Son of God in a ſenſe more 
excellent far, than any other of the angels of God 
who are alſo often called in Scripture the fons 
God. But for fear, left men, from this great title, or 
through miſguided zeal or gratitude, ſhould afcribe 
too much to him, and ſo injure God, he choofes, 
on almoſt all occafions, to call himſelf the Son of 
man, as ſome of the prophets had done before. 
% And they ſhall ſee the Son of man coming in the 
$ clouds with great power and glory.“ Here, 
ou obſerve, he aſſumes this title in the moſt 
lemn and moſt auguſt exertion of his character; 
and it is in truth, of all his ſtyles, or appellations, 
the moſt ſplendid, as it fignifies and delineates 
to us the nature and high quality of his amiable 
once and perſon, 2% | 
All, or many of the angels of heaven have, it 
may be, in their proper degrees and fubordina- 
tions, vice-royalties, or the care of particular em» 
Pires, or worlds, committed to them: that of this 
globe was aſſigned to the Chriſt ; wherefore, he is 
Kalle emphatically che Son of man; called fo, not 
n FT merely 
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merely becauſe he took human nature upon him, 
but as a peculiar diſtinction and honour, and ta, 
int him out, and exalt him, among the reſt of 
the ſons. of God, who probably had particular 
titles alſo, taken from their reſpective charges, or 
governments : thus the angel, charged with the 
affairs of Perfia, if I remember, is ſty led the prin 
of the kingdom of Perfia. | | 
This moſt bleſſed of all perſons, the holy Jeſus, 
may, I do acknowledge, be very juftly faid to 
have © taken away the fins of the world:“ he was 
the light of the world, and God's inftrument in 
bringing men to the practice of true religion and 
holineſs: he may, in a very worthy acceptation, be 
tertned “a Saviour and Redeemer,” as having put 
men into the way of being reconciled to God, and 
not to have their ſins imputed to them, and having 
ſo much bettered the condition of human life, by 
adding the higheſt privileges and comforts to it: 
ſo that theſe things may, under caution, be con- 
ſtrued into ſome very good and = meanin 
though they cannot, I fear, be admitted, wholly 
and abſolutely, in that meaning in which they 
have been commonly taken and underſtood.  * 
However, that I may attack the objection be- 
fore us in all its quarters, it ſhall be ſuppoſed, for 
once, that there are' grounds in Scripture for this 
doctrine of merits and ſatisfaction, in the vul 
apprehenfion of it : admitting this, yet how is it to 
de inferred from it, that all are periſhed that were 
before Meffiah ? © W hoeyer believeth in me,” it is 
faid, © ſhall be ſaved ; and whoever believeth not, 
% ſhall be damned.“ This: declaration, I am in- 
clined to think, concerns chiefly,” or only, thoſe 
who were eye-witnefles of the works of Jefus and 
his Apoſtles; not all thoſe, I hope, who came to 
. he orig of them only by tradition, and who 
cannot be induced to think the relations we have 
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of them authentic; but moſt certainly not thoſe 
who never heard, and have never had opportunity 
of hearing, of the name of Chriſt, - 
But be this as it will; yet bow, I fay, is it to 
be interred from hence, that all before our Saviour 
are loſt? Why thus, I preſume :. believing in 
Chriſt being the only thing that entitles men to 
ſalvation, they who lived before him, as they could 
not poſſibly believe on him, whom they knew not, 
ſo could not be ſharers in his merits : now the 
contrary to all this, I think moſt, evident; for, as 
no one can believe what he has never heard any 
mention of, the not believing” in the text cannot 
be. extended to any to whom Chriſt was never 
preached : it 1s not therefore fair to make ſuch an 
inference as in the objection, from theſe. words, 
_ fince they are capable of a different meaning, 
and are only an abſtract of Chriſt's. diſcourſe to 
his Apoſtles, and, like all other ges in the 
Golpel, ought to be interpreted from the whole 
tenor of it. As the former part of the verſe ſup- 
poſes Chriſt to be; preached, and believed and 
obeyed, and tells the conſequence of ſuch belief 
and obedience; ſo the latter part ſuppoſes Chriſt 
to he. preached, and not believed, or rejected, and 
the conſequence of that in like manner. What 
relation has this to nations, or people, that lived 
before Chriſt was born? or why muſt an abſurd 
ſenſe be put upon words, that are capable of a 
good one, unleſs it be to make the Scriptures 
appear ridiculauss?s - 

What would a ſenſible Chineſe, or other Pagan, 
ſay, if he were told, that Cod, the all- good and 
Tighteous Gad, had damned, had configned to 
eternal miſery, unnumbered nations and empires, 
millions on millions of men, for the tranſgreſſion 
of another, and for crimes which, through the 
neceſſary corruption of their nature, they could 
not avoid; thi he had damned the whole race of 

| mankind, 
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mankind, for the firſt four thouſand years of the 
world, only becauſe they were fo unfortunate as 
to be born within that period ! it is not, I pre- 
ſume, the determined opinion of thinking Chriſ- 
tians, that all, who lived before Chriſt, are periſhed 

but it is a moot or doubtful point with fome of 
the weaker part of them, who ſeem only to wiſh 
kindly, and to ipeak good-naturedly in the affair; 
their real judgement, their fears at leaſt, are on the 
fide of damnation : if it were not fo, how came it, 
that a true aniwer has not been commonly given 
to this objection, this demand of Porphyry, for 
& what reaſon a mercitul God could tor ſo many, 
c ages, from Adam to Moſes, and from Moſes td 
* Chriſt, ſuffer whole nations to periſh, through 
 1gnorance of his will and law; and why it was 
ff neceſſary for Chriſt to come ſo late, and not 
© before an innumerable multitude of men had 
te been loſt ?” I am ſurpriſed, that it has not been 
conſtantly, throughout ſo many centuries, replied 
to him, that the fact, or notion, on which his ob- 
jection is grounded, has no foundation in our re- 
ligion. 

The ſufferings, and paſſion of Chriſt, and his 
propitiation for ſin, and his being a ſacrifice, ac- 
ceptable to God, are plainly alluſions to the effects 
which ſacrifices had in the jewiſh law; not to 
every effect, but to ſome particular and eminent 
ones; and, as thoſe, who did cat at God's table, 
that is, partook of his ſacrifices, were deemed 
friends of Jod; ſo becauſe we are reconciled to 
God, or made friends to him, by the death of 
Chriſt, he is looked upon as a facrifice : but what. 
ever is intended by ſuch figurative expreſſions, one 
thing is certain, that it is no where ſuggeſted, that 
the good and faithful endeavours of thoſe, who 
lived before Chriſt, were unacceptable to God, be- 
gauſe they knew nothing of Chriſt. © 

To 
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To conclude: I hope, I ſhall not be thought to 
have had any defign, in what has been ſaid, to 
derogate from the character or perſon of our 
Dia Saviour : all I contend for, and thus much 
ſurely ſhould be granted, is, that ſuch notions, as 
manifeftly impugn the juſtice and goodneſs of 
God, however they may have got admittance into 
ſome weak men's heads, or may be countenanced 
from miſtaken and miſunderſtood paſſages of the 
ſacred writings, yet if they are not plainly found 
there, and this agreeably to the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures, they ought to be difowned and diſ- 
carded, Deiſm, I am fatisfied, will not fare the 
better for this, nor Chriſtianity the worſe. 


Ox. 
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O far as I have gone, namely, to the birth of 
Meſſiah, the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
appear, as I conceive, unexceptionable in the main 
of things : and I am willing to hope, that ſome of 
thoſe, who intereſt themſelves againſt revealed re- 
ligion, will be induced to confider candidly what 
has been advanced : I need not ſay, I mean here 
only the rational and virtuous part of Deiſts; thoſe 
of them, that are known for learning, ability, and 
moderation; for ſuch, it is certain, there have 
been, and are, let little wits compliment them ever 
fo much with their own title, or great caſuiſts dif 
ſe of them ever ſo unfortunately. 

I take _ this opportunity alſo to congratulate 
theſe gentlemen on the good effects of their en- 
deavours, no doubt undefigned by them, and to 
return them my moſt humble thanks for the ſer- 
vice which, I think, they have done to the cauſe 
of God, and Chriſtianity : there is nothing, I am 
princes, which ſo much aids and promotes the 
ntereſts of true religion, as a free and unreſerved 
enquiry into it; it is this which opens the foun- 
dations of truth, and ſhews their depth and 
ſtrength: when men of learning diſtruſt and diſ- 
pute the grounds of religion, men of learning 
I 5 likewiſe 
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likewiſe aſſert and vindicate it: thus, wit and 
genius are put to a ſtretch, and have a new 
edge given. them; and hence labours are pro- 
duced, that, without this ſpur, would not have 
ſeen che light; monuments of antiquity alſo that 
had been loſt, and tracts of curious knowledge that 
were worn out, are by this means recovered; new 
veins of reaioning are often ſtruck out, and ſolu- 
tions found for difficulties that would not elſe 
have been found, and divers matters cleared up 
and explained that, probably, otherwiſe would 
have remained in the dark, _ 

Such ſervice has, and, I hope, always will be 
done to revelation. by a fair and candid oppoſition 
to it, for no other is juſtificd by me; nor will any 
defences of it, I will dare ſay, avail much, but 
what are fair and candid alſo; men of ſenſe and 
knowledge will not be bluſtered, and ill-treated, 
into a belief of what though miſtaken) they 
judge there is not ſufficient evidence for; they 
will not be intimidated into conviction, nor yield 
aſſent to any (yllogiſms of that kind: to tell them 
of the great danger of infidelity, and the criminal, 
or damnable, nature of it, is only to furniſh them 
with a new and better argument in its vindication, 
than they had. perhaps, before: for how, I would 
fain know, can infidelity be criminal? It may be 
unreaſonable: it is ſo in my judgement, and in 
yours: but does it follow, that it muſt be ſo in 
the judgement of all men? muſt that, which ap- 
pears unreaſonable to me, neceſſarily appear fo to 
drery other perſon? are not the wiſeſt men, in 
ſome things, liable to error? or will you pro- 
nounce a man guilty, for ſtanding in a miſtaken 
notion, when he thinks it is not a miſtaken one ? 
3s it wicked to think, and examine, and to profeſs 
thoſe opinions, that are the true reſult, of ſuch 
thinking? is it criminal to reſt upon, and to be 
| determined 
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determined by our beſt reaſon, and underſtanding ? 
by this rule, it may be criminal to fee, or hear, 
or taſte, any thing: it is ſuch fooliſh and abſurd 
pretences as theſe that ſometimes make men in- 
fidels, and oftener confirm them in being ſo: all, 
that a wiſe and good God can demand and expect 
from rational creatures, is to make the beſt and 
fincereſt enquires, they are able, after truth, and, 
to maintain and adhere to it, when they think they 
have found it; to defire, and- to ſtudy, to know 
his will, and to obey what, after due ſearch, they 
conclude to be ſuch. 1 
It is indeed ridiculous and ſtupid, in all views, 
to go about to frighten people into our own opi- 
nion: if they are wiſe men, they can only be rea- 
ſoned into it; if they are fools, that trouble is not 
neceſſary: let things be propoſed, and debated, 
with the temper and decency they ought to be; 
let no one aſſert what does not appear concluſive 
to himſelf, and one may reaſonably hope that the 
controverſy will iſſue well; it cannot be otherwiſe; 
for, if the deniers of revelation are in the right, 
they ought to prevail; if they are in the wrong, 
they cannot': it has been always underftood, I 
take it, as promiſed to the church, * that the 
&© gates of hell ſhall never prevail againſt it;“ 
what need then of the ſecular arm ? what occaſion 
for terrors of any ſort ? what even for the leaſt de- 
gree of anger or reſentment ? 24 
To return to what I was firſt ſay ing, the know- 
ing and ſerious part of unbelievers will, I am in 
hopes, regard with ingenuouſneſs and good-nature 
what has been ſaid by me in theſe pages, or what 
{hall be ſaid, alike inoffenſively, by any other: 
ſuch men, I preſume, are above taking unjuſt and 
unhandſome advantages; they will not deſire to 
evade truth by ſophiſtry; nor will they except to, 
and cavil at, little overſights and miſta — — 
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theſe, therefore, one may juſtly expect to have 4 

fair hearing. m ln 2 
As to the reſt, the rabble of Freethinkers, I paſs 
them by with all the charity and contempt that 
can be in man's heart: it is, indeed, only for 
civility ſake, that I have mentioned them at all; 
for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are not of this number, 
or party: they are libertines, fanatics, pedlars, any 
thing you pleaſe; but not, in propriety, Deiſts: they 
paſs, I acknowledge, for ſuch, and are greatly ad- 
mired on that account; their want faith, or 
ſeeming to want it, is their proper praiſe and recom- 
mendation ; nor is there any kind of accompliſh - 
ment, perhaps, in greater requeſt at preſent, than 
this: it is made the mode and breeding of refined 
life, and is got even among that ſex whom one 
can neither convince by reaſon, nor reprove with- 
out ill- manners: all ranks go into this affectation: a 
fine gentleman, to be thought ſuch, muſt have a 
tincture of ſcepticiſm; fops are fond of it, as if it 
were a part of dreſs, and courtiers miſtake it for 
the Belles Lettres: notwithſtanding, this ſpecies of 
wits cannot, I think, with juftice be 'marſhaled 
among infidels : there goes. ſenſe, and pains, and 
learning, to the making what we truly call a Free- 
thinker: what right have people to that name; 
who have neither ſenſe, nor learning! ſuch per- 
ſons certainly ought to keep to the track, and ta 
the community, they were brought up in; if their 
fathers were Churchmen, they ought to be Church- 
men: if their fathers were Muggletonians, it be- 
hoves them alſo to be Muggletonians. e 
Believing, I will allow, is, very generally, an 
infirmity: it is the property of weak and ig- 
norant minds, and what they take vaſt pleaſure 
in: yet this is not irregular, not out of charac- 
ter; it is not unnatural, as it is to ſet up to be 
Deiſts without Deiſm, and Freethinkers without 
thought; a perſon may be excuſed who _ no 
J Tealon 
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reaſon of his faith, but it is utterly unfair in men 


to have no reaſon for their infidelity. | 


This is not, as I ſaid, being in reality infidels ; 


it is only ſeeming to be what they are not, and 


priding in imaginary wickedneſs made real in them, 


cauſe they have no pretenfions to it. 


Let theſe perſons glory in their crime and folly, f- 
for ſuch it truly is in them; let them enjoy the 


- 


vanity of infidelity, and the dear-bought applauſes 
they may meet with from weak and wicked men. 


As I do not envy ſuch philoſophers, I have no in- 


tentions to diſturb them: it is to men of virtue and 


knowledge only that I direct mylelf ; and I ſhall 


be glad of the approbation of any ſuch, whether 
they are found among the believing or infidel part 


of mankind. In the mean time, it will always be 
a ſatisfaction to me, to reflect, that I have con- 


tributed what was in my humble power to the 
ſupport, or explanation, of truths (eſteemed ſuch -. 


by me), the right underſtanding of which I judge 


eſſential to men's welfare, and what it moſt of 


all things concerns them to be truly informed 


about, 


L 1 
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A. M. & A. S. S. With an APPENDIxby J. Nichols, 8vo. Price 65. 

XI. Biographical Anecdotes of WILLIAu Hoc AR ru; with a 
Catalogue of his Works chronolo _ arranged; and Occaſional 
Remarks. By J. Nichols. The THmirp Edition, corrected, 
and greatly enlarged. Octavo, Price 6s, in Boards. 

XII. The Original Works, in Profe and Verſe, of WILLIAM 
Kix, LL. D. et Doctors-Commons, and Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty in Ireland. With Hiſtorical Notes by J. Nichols. 
In Three Vols. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

XIII. A CoLLECTION of RovAL and NoBr,s WilLLs. With 
NoTEes and a GLOSSARY, by J. Nichols, 4to, Price 188. in Boards. 

XIV. A SUPPLEMENT to SWIFT'S WORKS; colleRed by 
J. Nichols; and printed in various hzes, fo as to ſuit ALL EviTioxs, 
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XV. The Epiſtolary Correſpondence of Biſhop Ar TAU 
now firſt 4 from the Otiginals, 4 from various 
Sourtes, of undoubted Authenticity, In Four Volumes 8vo. With 
Notes and Illuſtrations by J. NicxoLs. Price 11. in Boards. Either 
of the latter Volumes may be had ſeparately, to complete Setts. 

XVI. The His ros v and — — of HINCKLEY, in the 
County of LEICESTERI including the Hamlets of STOKE, Dan- 
LIXGTON, WYX&iN, and ThE HYDE. With a * APPENDIX, 
containing, Some Particulars of the ancient Abbey of Lita in Nor- 
mandy; Aſtronomical Remarks, adapted to the Meridian of H1NCK- 
LEV; and Biographical Memoirs of ſeveral Perſons of Eminence. 
By J. Nichots. Embelliſhed with Thirteen Plates. Price 78. 6d. 

XVII. The Hiſtory and Antiquities ot AsTon FLAMVILE and 
BuRBACH, ircluding the Hamlets of SEETCHLEY and Suocx- 
INGTON, and the Granges of LEICESTER and HORESTON, in 
the Counties of LEICESTER and Warwick. With a furthet Ar- 
PENDIX to the HisToRY of HixnCKLEY ; and Genealogical and 
Bi ow Collections for the County of LEICESTER at large. 
By ). ICHOLS, Adorned with Sixteen Plates. Price gs. ſewed. 

VIIL Some Account of the ALIEN PRIORIES; and Hiſtory of 
the Abbey cf BE. Three Volumes, Crown 8vo. Price gs. fewed. 

XIX. A SELECT COLLECTION OF POEMS. With NoTzs, 
Biographical and Hiſtorrcal, by J. NicyoLs. Embelliſhed with 
Portraits of DR VD EN, TEMPLE, KING, STEELE, ATTERBURY, 
DuNCoOMBE, CLEIVELAND, and SPENCE, elegantly engraven by 
BASIRE, COOK, and COLLYER. In Eight Volumes, ſmall $vo; prin- 
ted uniformly with the late elegant Edition of the Ex LIsAH Por rs. 
They are alſo a proper Companion to the Collections formed by 
DoDsLEY and PEARCH. 

XX. A New and General BioGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY ; con- 
raining an Hiſtorical and Critical Account of the Lives and Writ 
of the moſt Eminent Perfons in every Nation, particularly the BRT- 
is and IRISH; from the earlieſt Accounts of Time to the ot 
Period. Wherein their remarkable Actions and Sufferings, their Vir- 
tues, Parts, and Learning, are accurately diſplayed. ith a Cata- 
logue of their Literary Productions. An improved Edition; with 
_ 700 new Lives. 12 Vols. 8vo; Price 3l. 12s. in Boards. 

XXI. The EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE of SN 
RICHARD STEELE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. 
The Firſt Volume is wholly Original, confifting of CCLXXXIV 
Letters, addreſſed principally to Mrs. Mary SCurLoCck, after- 
wards LaDY STEELE, and ber Te Daughters. — The Second Vo- 
lume is a regular Series of STEELE's Letters to his numerous Friends 
and Patrons, which are now for the firſt Time collected. The Whole 
illuſtrated with Literary and Hiftorical Notes by J. Nichors. 

„It may be proper to announce, that fince theſe Volumes have 
appeared before tlie Publick, the Editor has been favoured with many 
valuable Original Letters and other genuine Productions of Sir Ra- 
C HARD STEELE, Which bave, in the politeſt Manner, been com- 
municated to him by the Revi D. vib ScurLock, M. A. of 
Love- Hill Place, Langley, Backs, who became poſſeſfed of them 
(together with many other curious Correfpondences of ſeverul emi- 
nent Perſons) as Adminiftrator te the Effects of Lady TREVOR, Sir 
RICHARD STEELE“'s laſt ſurviving Dioghter.—Thefe valuable and 
authentic Documents the preſent Eduor has undertaken to pabliſh, 
as ſoon as they can be properly digeſted, with the ſull Concurrence, 
and under the immediate Inſpection, of Mr. SCURLOCK. | 
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XXII. Saperbly printed in Super Royal Folio, and ornamented with 
a great Number of beautiful Plates, Price 6l. 65. in Boards. 
SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, © 
applied to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of Families, Manners, Habits, and 
Arts, at the different Periods from the Norman Conqueſt to the 
Seventeenth Century, with Introduftory Obſervations. Part I. 
containing the Four firſt Centuries, | 
XXIII. Bairis x ToPoGRAPHY; or, An Hiſtorical Account of 
what has been done for i luſtrating the Tepographical Antiquitics 
of Great-Britain and Ireland. By Mr. Geb k. 2d Edition. Tuo 
Volumes, Quarto, Price 21. 128. 6d. in boards. | 
XXIV. A Comparative View of the Au cIEN T MONUMENTS of | 
InD1a, particularly thoſe in the Ifland of SALSET, near BOMBAY,- 
as deſcribed by different Writers; illuſtrated with Ten curious Plates. 
By Mr. GoUGR. Quarto. Price 5s. | | 
XXV. Medals, Coins, Great Seals, and other Works of ThOMas . 
S1MON; engtaved and deſcribed by GzorRGE VERTUE. . The Se- 
cond Edition, improved; with additional Plates, Netes, and an Ap- 
pendix by Mr. Goucn. Quarto, Price One Guinea. ** 
XXVII. The Hiſtory of THETFORD. By the late Mr. Tho- 
MAS MARTIN, of Palgrave. Publiſhed by Mr. GouGH. Prin- 
ted in Quarto, uniformly with the BiBLIOTHECA ToOPOGRA- 
PHICA.. Price One Guinea, in boards. —The origina/ Subſcribers 
to this Book may ſtill have their Copies by ſending to J. NICHOLS. 
XX VII. Remarks on the Epiſtles of Cicnno to BauTuUs, and 
of BruTvVs te CiCsRO; in a Letter to a Friend. With a Diſſerta- 
tion upon Four Orations aſcribed to M. TuLLivs Ciczxo. To 
which are added, ſome Extracts out of the Notes of learned Men upon 
thofe Orations. By Mr. MaxxLanD. 8vo. Price 5s. ſewed. 
XXVIII. Eur1eivis Dramata, Iphigenia in Aulide, & Iphigenia 
in Tauris. Ad Codd, MSS. recenſuit, & Notulas adjecit, IE R. MARK» , 
LAN SY Petri Cantabrigicaſts Socius. Editio altera. Price 
5. in Boards. | nad ad | | 
XXIX. Critical Diſquiſitions, ᷑ontaining ſome Remarks, I. On 
Mas1vs's Edition of the Book of Joshua, and II. On ORICEN 's 
celebrated Hexapla. By the Rev. Dr. HENRY OwEn, Rector of 
St. Olave, Hart Street, &c. Price 18. 6d, , | 
XXX. CoLLATto Copicis CoTTONIANY GENESEOS cum 
Editiene Romana, a viro clarithmo JOANNE ERNESTO GRABE jam 
olim facta; nunc demum ſumma cura edita ab HEN RICO OWEN, 
M. D. S. R. 8. Eecleſiæ Sancti Olai ReGtore, &c. 
XXXI. Mr. SHERLOCK's LRTTERS, complete in Four Volumes, 
Price 108. ſewed. a | 
XXXII. A FRAGMENT on SHAKSPEARE, extracted from © Ad- 
vice to a Tong Poet, by the Rev. MARTIN SHERLOCK,” Tranls 
lated from the French. Price xs. 
XXXIII. London's Gratitude: or, An Account of ſuch Pieces 
of Sculpture and Painting as have been placed in Guildhall at the Ex- | 
ot the City of London.— To which is added, A Liſt of thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed Perſons to whom the Freedom of the City has been 
. Preſented fince the Year MDCCLvin. With Engravings of the 
dculpturess &c. Price One Shilling. : | k 6 
XXXIV. The TATLER; or, Lucubrations of Is aac BicKkER« 


